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WASTED MATHEMATICAL ENERGY. 
T can be quite truthrully said that in some sense every man 
is a theologian, that every man is a philosopher, and that 
every man is a politician or political scientist. And in many 
cases the man in the street may have quite reasonable views 
upon one or all of these cognate subjects, and occasionally 
upon even the higher and more recondite parts of them. 

Thus many people, if not the majority, have very decided 
opinions upon religion, upon duty, upon right and wrong, and 
upon theological dogma, whether they properly govern them- 
selves according to these opinions or not; and we are inclined 
to think that a people is to be pitied who relegates all its theo- 
logical and philosophical thinking to a priest or teacher trained 
solely along one line of thought and too often of a mental 
calibre inferior to that of many whom he essays to teach. 

In like manner, it cannot be said that anything likea 
majority of our legislators and active politicians are trained 
in the theoretical principles of politics, while the noisy ward 
heeler who is swollen with self-assumed political powers is 
usually nothing more or less than a time-server and place- 
hunter. Yet the greater number of these set themselves up 
as infallible judges upon all political and economic questions 
coming within their sphere, whether their judgments are con- 
sistent with the best results of speculative politics or not. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the whole political 
life of the country would be very greatly improved if a com- 
petent and sufficient knowledge of the theoretical side of poli- 
tics were made a condition of political preferment or position. 
But, however desirable such a state of affairs may be, it will 
be many long years, or possibly generations, before it is likely 
to be realized. 
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In regard to the subject of mathematics the case is in gen- 
eral quite different. The average man is not a mathematician, 
except in the lowest and most fundamental portions, and does 
not, with very few exceptions, pretend to be; possibly because 
there is nothing in the subject calculated to excite his cupidity 
or to lead to his preferment. The mathematical attainments 
of the man of the street consists usually of a smal! amount of 
arithmetic sufficient for the common transactions of business, 
possibly a remote knowledge of elementary algebra, and a 
meagre acquaintance with the elementary principles of geo- 
metry. When it comes to the higher branches of the subject, 
he is usually ignorant of even the nomenclature and notation, 
and his speculations in this field are more likely to be wrong 
than right. But this statement has some peculiar partial ex- 
ceptions. Some people, believing themselves to be mathema- 
ticians, overrate their mathematical powers to the extent of | 
assuming that it has been reserved to them to find solutions to 
those famous “‘problems” which have been handed down from | 
ancient times and which have so far appeared to baffle the 
mathematical world. Such are the Trisectors of the Angle, the 
Duplicators of the Cube, and the Squarers of the Circle. 


The principle upon which these people act is probably 
quite well expressed in the words of one of them—‘‘Only show 
us that a problem is impossible and we will immediately set 
about its solution.” It is difficult to know to what to attribute 
this peculiarity of character. In some cases it no doubt arises 
from a misunderstanding or a misconception of the nature of 
the problem which they undertake, or of the mathematical 
principles which underlie it and through which alone a solu- 
tion, where there is one, can be reached. But the cock-sure- 
ness with which they publish their results, as if to astonish 
the mathematical world by reaching solutions never before 
attained, and in most cases known to be impossible, rather in- 
dicates that there is something amiss in the grey matter of the 
brain. No logically constituted mind can suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that the great mathematicians of the world have not 
examined all these problems thoroughly and exhaustively, or 
that elementary and often haphazard methods can arrive at 
logical results which higher mathematical principles have 
shown to be unattainable. 
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During a life of work in the field of mathematics, the 
writer has frequently come into contact with these attempted 
“solutions,” and in not a few cases they have been referred 
to him for his judgment. Quite recently he has received two 
of these, the one being on the trisection of the angle and the 
other on the “‘squaring” of the circle. Of course, what is re- 
quired in each case is not criticism of the work or of the 
method employed, but rather confirmation of both work and 
method; and this they cannot possibly get from any honest 
man who is sufficiently acquainted with mathematics to pro- 
nounce a trustworthy judgment. 

If any man sees fit to spend his time ‘and money in pur- 
suing a “will o’ the wisp” it is probably a matter of his own 
business, but he can not expect others who do not believe in 
the nature of his pursuit to join him in the search. The ac- 
complished mathematician long ago proved to his own satis- 
faction that the trisection of an angle by the machinery of 
Euclid’s elements is an impossibility. And that being for once 
established there is no reason, but rather folly, in his return- 
ing to the problem again, or in seeking to discover errors in 
the attempts of others along this line. The results of mathe- 
matics are absolute, and there is no more sense in trying to 
trisect an angle by Euclid’s figures than there would be in at- 
tempting to prove that the sum of 2 and 3 is 6. 

Some people may think that these problems have a singu- 
lar interest for the mathematician, and that he would naturally 
be only too glad to give his time in examining into the merits 
of all the so-called solutions that may come to him. But such 
is not the case. The mathematician knows too well the limita- 
tions of his work, and the futility of spending time over that 
which cannot lead to any definite result, to have any interest in 
these except as a matter of history. In fact, they have long ago 
ceased to be problems to the mathematician inasmuch as he 
knows exactly under what conditions they admit of solution, 
and the means necessary to be employed in their solution. As 
the carpenter would find it impossible to bore a round hole 
through a plank if supplied with a hammer alone, but would 
experience no difficulty when furnished with an auger, so 
somewhat in like manner these problems become impossible 
of solution when restricted to the employment of certain fun- 
damental principles, but yield easily enough when all restric- 
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tions are removed. It is considerations of this kind that have 
influenced the writer in preparing the present article. If it 
has any effect in preventing the waste of time and energy and 
money in following after a mere chimera, it will do some good. 

Let us consider first the Trisection of an Angle. 

This famous old problem has come into our mathematical 
horizon as a curiosity rather than as a problem to be solved. 
The older mathematicians gave a great amount of thought to 
it and undoubtedly wasted much time in futile attempts to 
solve it, but the modern and accomplished mathematician 
knows the limitations of his subject too well to waste valuable 
time in trying to do the impossible. The problem is as follows: 
“Given an angle, to construct an angle having one-third its 
magnitude, using nothing beyond Euclid’s elements.” 

In his elements Euclid employs only straight lines and 
circles, and he assumes the power to draw a straight line be- 
tween any two given points, and to draw a circle with a given 
radius and having any given point as a centre. This then is 
the problem; and any process or method which goes outside 
these elements or brings in other means than those laid down, 
does not solve the problem. Thus, one gentleman, forgetting 
or ignoring the conditions, employs a string, or the properties 
of a string in his solution, and as a consequence the so-called 
“solution” is worthless, although he prided himself very much 
upon having obtained it. 

A few years ago the writer was asked to pronounce upon 
the merits of the attempt where the solver had assumed the 
authority to draw a certain line to assist in the solution, and 
had laid it down as an axiom that this line could be drawn. The 
solution then became simple enough, as he had, in fact, “as- 
sumed” himself out of the difficulty. But if he had tried to 
draw the line by means of Euclid’s elements, he would very 
soon have discovered that the drawing of this line, instead of 
being axiomatic, was a problem of the same order of difficulty 
as the original one. Many other attempts have come under the 
notice of the writer, but in every case any apparent solution 
obtained was due to a misunderstanding of the problem, or a 
misconception of the conditions by which it is surrounded. And 
it may be here pointed out definitely, that any departure from 
Kuclid’s elements in the attempt at solution vitiates the whole 
problem; and that if a person is allowed to assume the proper- 
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ties of the hyperbola, or of some other particular curve, the 


trisection of an angle becomes simple enough. The writer does 


not, therefore, propose to make any attempt at solving the 


problem, but rather to show that it is insoluble. Also, this 
article is not written for the accomplished mathematician, but 


for such as think that they have the ability to solve the prob- 


lems presented. 

To trisect any given magnitude is to divide the magnitude 
into three equal parts such that the sum of the three shall be 
equal to the whole magnitude. With such a magnitude as a 
straight line this is easy enough. But the angle belongs to a 
class known as periodic, in which after a certain increase the 
function returns to its original value. These functions have 
the property that there are exactly two ways of dividing them 
into two equal parts; exactly three ways of dividing them into 
three equal parts, and generally exactly n ways of dividing 
them into n equal parts. And from the point of view of analy- 
sis every division is of equal importance, so that any analytic 
statement which gives any one division must of necessity give 
all. Hence, any statement which gives one of the forms of the 
trisection of an angle must give all three forms. And every 


attempt to trisect an angle by means of analysis leads to the 


solution of a cubic equation, i.e. to an equation having three 
roots, or three values for the unknown quantity, usually de- 


noted by «x. 


Now it is well known that by the intersection of two 
straight lines we can determine but one point, and that by the 
intersection of a line and a circle or of one circle by another 
we ean determine only two points, and no more. But for the 
solution of the problem we must have some process which will 
logically, and under specified conditions, determine three 
points. But the line and the circle, the only figures permitted 
in Eyclid’s elements, cannot do this; so that it is impossible 
to trisect the angle by means of Euclid’s elements. 

As has been said, every attempt to trisect an angle by 
means of analysis leads to a cubic equation, and the relation 


between the solution of a cubic equation and the trisection of 


an angle is so intimate that the best method of approximating 
to the values of the roots of a numerical cubic equation is 
through the trisection of a proper angle by means of the trigo- 


nometric functions. It unfortunately happens that the general 
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solution of the cubic, even when the roots are known to be all 
real, leads to an expression involving imaginaries, and so far 
no means of overcoming this difficulty have been discovered, 
if indeed they exist. And here is a field of investigation for 
the so-called angle trisectors, the search after a solution of the 
cubie in rational terms. 

The ancients invented various curves for the geometrical 
trisection of an angle, such as the curve known as the trisec- 
trix, the spiral of Archimedes, ete., but the simplest curve for 
this purpose is the hyperbola. It is 
evident that the trisection of a circu- 
lar are is in fact the trisection of the 
angle which it subtends at the centre. 
Let EF he the chord of the arc EBF.. Trisect EF Bt O and A, 
and through the mid-point of OA draw DB perpendicular to 
EF. These things can be done by Euclid’s elements. Through 
A as vertex and F as focus draw a hyperbola with eccentricity 
2, to cut the circular are in P. Then P trisects the are HBF; 
that is, FP is one-third of the whole arc. But this hyperbola 
cannot be drawn by any application of Euclid’s elements. 

From the nature of the hyperbola, F’P is the same mul- 
tiple of PQ, drawn parallel to FH, as FA is of AD. But FA 
—2AD, and therefore P=2PQ. From which it is readily seen 
that FP is one-third of the whole arc. As we have no practical 
means of drawing a hyperbola, this solution is speculative and 
theoretical rather than practical, but it 1s accurate, if we as- 
sume the property of the curve. 

All this may be readily understood by any one having an 
elementary knowledge of conics, but it is evident that this, and 
all other methods of trisecting an angle, transcend the capa- 
bilities of Euclid’s elements. So we infer that the problem as 
handed down to us from ancient times 7s not soluble. 

The problem of the Duplication of the Cube has a legend 
connected with it. The story as related by Philoponus is that 
about 430 B.C. the Athenians were afflicted with a plague of 
typhoid fever, which they naturally attributed to some dis- 
pleasure of the gods, and accordingly consulted the oracle at 
Delos, for which reason the problem was known as the Delian 
problem. In the oracle, Apollo told them that they must 
double the size of his altar, which had the form of a cube. 
The ignorant suppliants sought to do this, but failed to satisfy 
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the demands of the god, who increased the intensity of the 
pestilence, just as gods might be supposed to do in those times. 
The people having done the best they could according to their 
knowledge, carried their difficulty to Plato, who referred them 
to the geometricians of the day. This legend, which has sev- 
eral variations, is very old. 

The problem of the duplication of the cube, and the solu- 
tion of which probably would have satisfied Apollo, is,—Given 
a cube to find the edge of a second cube such that the volume 
of the second cube may be exactly double that of the first. 
Now we know that if the edge of a cube is 1 its volume is 1; 
if the edge is 2, the volume is 8, or 2°; if the edge is 3 the 
volume is 27, or 3°, etc.; or generally, if the edge is a the vol- 
ume is a®. If then we say that the edge of the cubic altar of 
Apollo was a, and the edge of the new altar was x, we must 
have «*=2a', and therefore we must extract a cube root, which 
is equivalent to solving a cubic equation, in order to find the 
quantity x. Thus one value of xisavW2. But x must have 
three values, just as in the case of the trisection of an angle. 
It is quite true that in the case of the trisection of an angle the 
resulting cubic equation has three real roots, while in that of 
the duplication of the cube there is only one real root and two 
imaginary ones. But analysis does not take any note of this 
difference, all of the roots, whether real or imaginary, being 
of equal analytical importance; the fact of its being a cubic 
equation involves in itself the existence of three roots. 

We see then that the problem of the duplication of the 
cube cannot be solved by the use of the line and circle alone, 
and these are the tools by which the ancients tried to solve it. 
The solution is somewhat easily effected if one is allowed the 
use of the conic sections, or if any of several other curves. 

The third of these ancient and classical problems, the 
quadrature of the circle, or, as it is generally termed, the 
“squaring of the circle,” is of a somewhat different nature 
from the other two. The problem may be defined in several 
ways, namely: to draw a straight line equal in length to the 
circumference of a circle; or, to find the side of a square whose 
area shall be equal to that of a given circle, ete. But, better 
still, if we denote the ratio of the length of the circumference 
of a circle to that of its diameter by the Greek letter 7, as is 
usually done, the problem becomes—‘‘to find the exact value 
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of 7.’ This appears to be the most attractive of the three 
ancient problems, judging by the number of people who give 
their attention to this particular one. The library of Queen’s . 
University is enriched (?) by a number of volumes on the 
“squaring of the circle’ donated by a gentleman of Montreal, 
a wealthy man who must have spent a considerable sum in the 
publication of his text and diagrams. His work may have been 
of some mental benefit to himself,—although it is not certain 
that reasoning which leads to wrong conclusions is of very 
great benefit to the reasoner,—but it certainly is of no use to 
any other person, whether a mathematician or not. 

Some years ago the writer received from a gentleman in 
New York a number of printed communications, accompanied 
by diagrams, setting forth his method of ‘‘squaring the circle.” 
But, very singular as it was, this gentleman usually succeeded 
in finding an error in his own reasoning within a few weeks 
after publication, and thence forthwith sent out a correction, 
which in its turn was after a few weeks re-corrected. Some 
three or four of these consecutive issues appeared, after which 
nothing more was heard of the matter, and we presume that 
the gentleman had satisfied himself of the accuracy of his re- 
sults or, better. had found out that his efforts were in vain. 

Quite recently the problem was undertaken by a man who 
is blind, whether blind from birth or not we do not know. On 
receipt of a number of beautifully executed diagrams, with a 
large amount of explanatory text, mostly arithmetical, the 
writer was asked to give a judgment upon the matter. Now, 
no accomplished mathematician can be at all interested in this 
kind of work, as he understands fully the futility of all such 
attempts, although he might be very much interested in the 
person who makes the attempt, seeing in him the possibility of 
a future methematician, if only guided aright. The person 
referred to arrives at a definite value for z, and is so very sure 
of his result that it is useless to reason with him—and this is 
too often the case with these misguided individuals. A quan- 
tity which cannot be accurately expressed by any array of 
arithmetical figures either as a vulgar fraction or a decimal, is 
said to be incommensurable. Thus the square root of 2, of 3, 
_ of 5, and of every non-square number is incommensurable, and 
we cannot possibly write down in the symbols of arithmetic a 
number such that its square will give exactly 2, or 3, or 5, etc.,. 
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although we can come as near to it as we please by carrying 
_the sequence of figures far enough. So also the cube root of 
every non-cube number is an incommensurable. 

Now it was proved by Lambert in 1761 that 7 represents 
a number that is incommensurable. In 1803 the great French 
geometor, Legendre, showed that the square of the number de- 
noted by z is also incommensurable, so that z cannot represent 
the square root of any commensurable or expressible number. 
Moreover, in 1882 Lindermann proved that 7 cannot be the 
root of a rational algebraic equation, so that 7 is not any root 
of any commensurable quantity. 

Of course, it is well known that geometrical construction 
can give lines that are incommensurable with certain given 
lines taken as a unit. Thus if a denotes a given line, it is com- 
paratively easy to construct graphically av/2, av/3, ete., but it 
is not possible, as pointed out before, to construct av/2, awW3, 
etc. But ~ is not any root, and therefore could not be con- 
structed even if it were possible to construct av¥2, etc. 

These facts, which appear as consequences of the most 
rigid analysis, should be sufficient to settle the case for the 
“circle squarers” ; but it is doubtful how far they will have any 
effect. For with the perverseness of human nature and the 
general ignorance of higher mathematical ideas, every new- 
comer into the field will be inclined to think he may possibly 
succeed where so many of his predecessors have failed. But 
it is possible that some of these gentlemen may suppose that 
they have reached an approximation to the true value. Well, 
this is all any one can do at the best. But however creditable 
it may be to the tyro in mathematics to arrive at even an ap- 
proximation to the value of z, yet no general credit attaches 
to such results, as approximate values have been known for 
some thousands of years. 

The ancient Egyptians, or many of them, took 256/81 or 
3.1605 for the value of z, while Archimedes, the ancient Greek, 
proved that the true value of z lies between 220/70 and 223/71, 
that is between 3.1428 and 3.1408. In India about the year 
530, Arya Bhata gave 62832/20000, or 3.1416 as the value of 
a, Which is correct to 4 decimals; and during the 17th century 
the elder Metius, by a sort of happy guess work, arrived at the 
number 355/113, which is correct to five decimal places. Mod- 
ern mathematicians have discovered a number of infinite series 
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which taken alone, or in certain combinations, express, when 
summed to infinity, if such a thing were possible, the exact. . 
value of z. By taking the sum of a sufficient number of terms 
of such a series one may approximate to the value of 7 as 
nearly as he a . The simplest series of this kind is— 
=1—3+4-F+4+4-.. ad int., 
but it is so ve convergent that it would require the sum of 
some hundreds of terms to give a fairly close approximation. 
The best combination of series for the purpose is known 
as Machin’s formula, and is— 


a7=415 +3 Pts Hott H+... ad inf} 

siggat ee li gest segit ----ad inf. § 
By taking 10 terms of the first series and 2 of the second we 
obtain— 

3.1415926535898 |... 

true to the last figure, for a close approximation to the value 
of ~. This quantity is so close to the exact value of 7 that in 
calculating the circumference of the earth from its diameter 
the error would be less than the ten-thousandth part of an 
inch. Many other series have been discovered which in the 
totality of their summation give the value of ~, and this value 
cannot be expressed in any way except as the sum of an infinite 
series. And in conclusion it may be said that the approxima- 
tion to the value of ~ has been carried to the unprecedented 
extent of 500 decimal places. What folly it is then for people 
to waste time, and in many cases mathematical ability, upon 
attempts to do that which is shown to be an impossibility. But 
this is done not only in the case of purely mathematical prob- 
lems, but in that of some physical ones also. 

Many years ago, before the laws of transformation of 
physical energy were well understood, it seemed possible to 
many minds that there could be such a thing as the perpetual 
motion, and many were the attempts to evolve it. But with the 
better knowledge of physical laws now prevailing, and the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion of competent physicists that the 
perpetual motion is an impossibility, the number of attempts 
have materially diminished. Owing, however, to the difficulty 
of conception of some of the laws of physics, the principle of 
the perpetual motion crops up sometimes in cases where ws 
research is apparently along quite a different line. 
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An inventor in a far western city of Canada proposes to 
employ a portion, at least, of the resistance offered to a ship’s 
progress through the water in assisting to drive the ship on 
its way. His proposition is to place a long-open tube from the 
stem to the stern of the ship. When the ship is under way 
there will be apparently a stream of water passing through 
the tube from stem to stern. In this tube he places a water 
wheel, which will undoubtedly be caused to revolve by the pass- 
ing stream of water; and the power thus derived he proposes 
to use in assisting to drive the vessel. He reasons that the 
installation of the tube will diminish the resistance of the 
water by the area of the cross-section of the tube, and that the 
power obtained will at the same time be available in saving 
somewhat on the fuel consumption. He has communicated 
freely with the present writer and has supplied elaborate cal- 
culations to substantiate his claims. But he fails to see that he 
is practically working along the lines of the perpetual motion. 
For, if his principle is correct, then by putting in a sufficiency 
of tubes he should be able, by using all the power so obtained 
from numerous wheels, to drive his ship, automatically, and 
without sails or fuel. These things have been pointed out to 
him, but without effect. And the only thing that can be done 
with such misguided people is to let them go on with their 
theories and schemes, and learn wisdom under the sure condi- 
tions of failure. For it is wisely said that experience is a good 
teacher even though it is a terribly expensive one. 


N. F. DUPUIS. 


EARLY DAYS IN MANITOBA. 





HE modern visitor of Winnipeg, the man of railway jour- 

neys, automobiles and electric light, sees in it little but a 

great place of business, a great mart of the prairies, from 
which level roads lead out into the fiattest of horizons. 

Let him wander round a little, keeping near the banks of 
muddy Red River, and he may come upon some reminders of a 
more romantic period. Across this river is old St. Boniface, 
whose bells so long ago inspired the poet Moore to write ‘‘ The 
Canadian Boat Song’; here in the cathedral graveyard are 
the mortal remains of that restless spirit Riel, twice a rebel, 
or leader of those who resisted the new order of things: finally 
hanged one summer morning in Regina, and committed to the 
earth of his birthplace. Old Fort Garry, where he murdered 
Scott, is gone, all save a gateway, an arched structure of lime- 
stone, kept as a memorial beside the up-to-date emporium of 
the transformed Hudson’s Bay Company; through this arch 
passed many a friend and foe of earlier days,—fur trader, 
Indian, buffalo hunter, petty tyrants of the early settlement, 
prisoners, captives and soldiers. Now there is the traffic of 
Main Street beside it; canned goods and carpets take the place 
of pemmican and the fur trade. 

Follow the sluggish river down to Old St. John’s and Kil- 
donan, two or three miles. Here amid the trees is peacefulness 
and an ancient churchyard, where many a man lies buried 
whose eyes first saw the light beside the Scottish sea coast. 
These made history a hundred years ago when Earl Selkirk’s 
colonists bade farewell to their Highlands for the stormy fu- 
ture on Red River. 

A little further, and upon the edge of the woods beside the 
river, towards the open plain, is a limestone monument, which 
commemorates the Battle of Seven Oaks, where Governor 
Semple and several of his companions met their death in 1816 
resisting the agents of the North West Company, who were 
bent upon persecuting the young colony. Sit here beside the 
river some quiet summer evening as the sun sets across the 
great plain and you may forget the glaring city, the growth of 
one generation, while old Red River days will seem to haunt 
you whether you will or not. 
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Red River was a meeting place of two great rival fur com- 
panies,—The Northwest Company proceeding from Montreal 
by way of the Great Lakes, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from York Factory by way of Nelson River and Lake Winni- 
peg. This place was not on the regular route of the early 
traders, nor was it especially attractive as a fur-bearing dis- 
trict. It lies on the eastern margin of the open prairie lands, 
and was in communication with the North, South and West, 
~ while a bushy, wet and rocky wilderness lay to the eastward. 
indefinitely. To the south were the American prairies, the 
rivers Mississippi and Missouri, which, one hundred years ago, 
were being invaded by restless adventurers from the East, 
who also appear at times in the early history of our own West. 
To the north were the regular fur trade routes to Hudson’s 
Bay and the Saskatchewan rivers, the way to the mountains 
and the Pacific; westwards were the great plains, the buffalo, 
and the warlike nomads who pursued them, and every other 
living creature, worth killing. Before the year 1800 trading 
posts were placed on upper Red River and its branches; these 
had.a precarious existence, full of turbulence, as shown by the 
younger Henry’s journals, wherein rum and spirits appears to 
be the chief contributor to the purchase of skins and family 
quarrels. Gradually, however, Red River appears to have be- 
come a wintering or settling place for the Voyageurs, buffalo 
' hunters, and all those who passed to and fro in the fur trade, 
so that by the year 1811 there must have been several hundred 
people more or less segregated about the junction of the Assi- 
niboine and Red Rivers, where Winnipeg now stands. 

At this time, 1811, Lord Selkirk appears with his scheme 
of planting a colony on Red River. He had previously settled 
Prince Edward Island with families from the oppressed estates 
of Scotland, and hearing in Montreal of the western field, de- 
cided to establish in it another colony of his countrymen who 
were being driven from their homes by the Countess of Suther- 
land. In order to work out this plan he gained control of 40 
per cent. of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s stock, then valued 
at about $100,000; a grant of 116,000 square miles of what is 
now Southern and Eastern Manitoba was made over to him. 
He gathered his first shipment of colonists and sent them out 
to York Factory, from whence they proceeded southwards to 
Red River, a journey of about 700 miles, after a winter spent 
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not far from the Bay. Their equipment for farming, or indeed 
any industrial occupation, was almost non-existent. They 
used hoes to till the ground from 1812 until 1823,when ploughs 
were introduced. Their reception by Hudson’s Bay officials 
and by those already at Red River was not cordial. They were 
looked upon as alien factors by the restless inhabitants already 
there. In 1813 their first poor little crop was attacked by 
myriads of blackbirds and pigeons. These forlorn settlers and 
those who followed them from year to year struggled against 
many hard circumstances; they were pestered by the original 
inhabitants, chiefly Metis (French and Scotch half-breeds) and 
the Northwest Company agents. In June, 1816, they were 
openly attacked by these at Seven Oaks, near the present St. 
John’s College, and put to rout and death. In 1818, grasshop- 
pers appeared and ate up everything green; in 1819 these were 
worse, and from thence forward grasshoppers, frosts and 
floods visited them at intervals, causing semi-starvation, for 
the buffalo hunt in those years was also perversely unproduc- 
tive. Besides this, there was little market for produce beyond 
their own needs; the Hudson’s Bay Company took eight bushels 
of grain from each needy settler, but could take no more. 
Where was encouragement to farm, isolated as they were from 
all outlet? No wonder if they took to the life of the country— 
the fur and buffalo hunting. 

Twice, in 1826 and 1852, floods spread for many miles over 
the plains and swept off nearly every vestige of human occupa- 
tion. Several attempts were made at forming industries such 
as “The Buffalo Wool Company,” of 1822, and, later, a “ Tal- 
low Company.” These failed as all such industries fail amongst 
nomads and isolated peoples. By this time (1822) the rival 
fur companies had buried the hatchet, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany surviving in name and trade. The elder Earl Selkirk 
being dead, his son, in 1835, transferred the colony back to 
the company for £85,000,—it had cost his father £200,000, be- 
sides shortening his days with disappointment. 

The population, Indians, Metis, buffalo hunters, Scotch 
and Swiss settlers, amounted to about 5,000 people, all gath- 
ered closely along Red River. The first settlement in the ad- 
vance westwards was made in 1851 by the heroic Archdeacon 
Cochrane, who took some of his people to found new homes 
near the present Portage la Prairie, 60 miles up the Assini- 
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boine River. So far is some account of the early days of Red 
River as gathered from “ Hill’s History of Manitoba” and 
others; the later events have happened within the memory of 
many now living. 


In 1860 Dr. Schultz, then a student at Queen’s College, ap- 
peared in Red River and began that interesting and aggressive 
career which at one time placed him under sentence of death 


by Riel and later brought him to the seat of Lieutenant-Gover- | 


nor of Manitoba. In 1862 the first store—‘“‘ free trading ”— 
was built and Winnipeg made its beginning; previously the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had jealously guarded the privilege of 
trading and its conflicts with “‘ Free Trdaers”’ could provide 
many a tragic story. 


In 1869 the modern period began, for the great company, 
then 200 years old, transferred its Rupert’s Land to the Cana- 
dian Government for $300,000 and about one-twentieth of the 
acreage, which it has reserved in regular allotments through- 
out the province. This purchase led to the advent of surveyors, 
land hunters, and preparation for systematic settlement. The 
old order was changing, the Red River days were passing and 
giving place to organized colonization. These things and some 
official muddling caused the first Riel Rebellion of 1869-70. It 
was a sad mistake for it advertised the country, and was fol- 
lowed by the troops of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who opened up 
the route from the Great Lakes; telegraphic communication 
was established; the days of the buffalo hunter were over; 
Riel was a refugee, and the people of Eastern Canada came 
in to possess the land, with the promise of a transcontinental 
railway to follow them and carry out their produce. 


During the decade 1870 to 1880 it was the policy of the 
Canadian Government to survey, advertise, and settle Mani- 
toba and the Northwest as a constituency for the newly pro- 
jected railway. By this time some scientific interest had been 
taken in its agricultural possibilities. Prof. John Macoun, 
speaking to the Natural History Society of Montreal about 
. 1894, said: “ Twenty-five years ago I told you in this same 
hall that Manitoba and the Western plains would some day 
produce millions of bushels of wheat, and you laughed at me, 
but I knew what I was saying for I knew that where certain: 
grasses grow and ripen there will wheat ripen also.” 
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Settlement proceeded slowly, southwards and westwards. 
Many old-timers believed it impossible to winter on the open 
plains, and so the settlements clung to the streams and partly 
wooded portions. In 1880 railway construction proceeded east- 
wards from Winnipeg towards the great wilderness of wood- 
land and rock, which is such a barrier to the fusion of Eastern 
and Western Canada. Also westwards towards the open 


plains,—the 800 miles of hopeful country. Winnipeg at this 


time was more in touch with Minnesota and St. Paul than with 
either east or west; it was several years before traffic flowed 
east and west, and many years before it became a burden upon 
a single highway. Now Winnipeg is like the small end of a 
funnel from which radiates all transportation westwards. 
About this time, 1880, agents of the Canadian Government, 
most respectable men, sometimes even reverend, appeared in 
Great Britain to point out the new land as a home for settlers. 
These men took up individual cases, carried on correspondence 
and made arrangements for desirable emigrants to leave their 
own land. The accumulated colonists were sometimes person- 
ally conducted across the ocean and to Winnipeg. Here they 
were committed to the Immigration Sheds, or their own poor 
resources, and so left to find salvation on a soil until then 
without a burden of civilization. Certainly strangers met in 
the subjugation of the prairies. The Old Country man whose 
fathers for centuries had lived in one parish found himself on 
a limitless plain, which for ages had seen nothing but primitive 
nature, not a fence, not a road, not a sign beyond the stone age. 
Cne can find a motley throng in a booming mining camp, super- 
ficially they show little difference, but immigrants planted di- 
rectly on isolated homesteads retain their characteristics for 
years. “The melting pot” fuses them but slowly. 

In the spring of 1882 the C. P. Ry. was constructed to a 
point a little west of Brandon. Settlers were projected by it 
into the Great Lone Land, and slowly a swath of occupation 
accompanied the line of construction. There were at this time 
few free homesteads to be had in Southern or Eastern Mani- 
toba. It required time to get familiar with the new conditions, 
therefore Winnipeg, then feverish with a land and real estate 
boom, became a halting place until the new-comers acquired 
some ideas of the country. Winnipeg was partly flooded at 
this time, the water a few feet below the rails on the new 
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Louise Bridge; the streets were mud, a most tenacious mud 
which engulfed oxen and carts even on Main Street. Every- 
where was building, wooden structures and perpetual driving 
of nails. The vacant lots were occupied by the new-comers, 
sleeping booths, droves of working oxen, mules and horses, and 
at night all sorts of charlatans attracted the crowds. A great 
speculative trade in real estate was going forward, but this 
concerned the way-worn settlers very little, they only knew 
that the necessaries were high-priced, and hotels beyond their 
means, hence many were segregated in the Immigrant Sheds, 
and those who refused to be so herded pitched their tents on 
suffrance throughout the town, and slowly learnt the new way 
of doing things in a strange land. 

At this time Winnipeg still. retained some traces of its 
nomadic days. Fort Garry walls and bastions were a promi- 
nent feature. St. Boniface was a mission across the river, not 
atown. St. John’s with its low white college school stood close 
to the river amid the little oak trees, and beside it Bishop 
Machray had his peaceful home. One day I wandered along 
the banks of the river until I came upon this place, and was 
amazed to find the old cathedral and fretted ancient grave- 
stones about it, the college school, and the boys at play, like 
a vision of some old country place in a land which seemed so 
new and rough. Eight years later it was my fate to return to 
this place. During our stay at Winnipeg we met Major Boul- 
ton, afterwards Senator, one of those who were condemned to 
death by Riel in the first Rebellion, but who lived to organize 
and command Boulton’s Scouts in the second and last one. 
Through his advice we were induced to proceed into a district 
200 miles northwest of Winnipeg, a place which he himself, an 
old-timer, had thought attractive enough to make his home— 
“ The park like belt of Manitoba.”” Owing to the exceptionally 
high water in the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, steamboats 
made trips up and down them as far as they could go: we de- 
cided to ascend, if possible, the Assiniboine to Fort Ellice on 
one of these and so avoid the long trek with ox waggons across 
the prairies. One dark and rainy evening we put our stock 
and settlers’ effects upon the old “Marquette” which lay beside 
the slippery clay banks of the Assiniboine, close to the south- 
east corner of Fort Garry. Next morning we awoke in a new 
world,—to us, a prairie river valley, clothed with strange trees 
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and flowers, an early June paradise of loveliness, a garden be- 
low the level plains through which flowed the brown river, a 
place alive with birds and other wild creatures. When we left 
England the hedges were blushing green, with here and there 
a blackthorn in blossom. For two months we had grey sea, 
immigrant train through snow and pine woods of Nova Scotia, 
the black and brown prairies of Illinois and Minnesota, then 
the mud and bustle of Winnipeg, with a snowstorm or two in 
May. No wonder the green valley was full of interest. Even 
the old fur traders of a hundred years ago have sometimes 
made a note in their journals of such valley scenery after the 
monotonous plains. We came to the Brandon Rapids and were 
transferred to a smaller boat, the “Alpha” if I remember 
rightly; in this we passed the new little town of Brandon, 
thence onwards between high slopes with less sign of human 
occupation until we reached Fort Ellice, where some red coats 
and Hudson Bay officials met the boat, and we bade farewell 
to regular or irregular lines of transportation for some years. 
From this place we proceeded overland to one of the little ham- 
lets where the Government established recording offices for 
land seekers. All along the front of settlement were these lit- 
tle hamlets, usually beside some creek or river. After a time 
the railways came and changed the fashion by planting their 
weird halting places in the bare loneliness of the plains —a 
deep well, a windmill to pump the water, an ungainly elevator 
or two, some low wooden houses, and an occasional train, ap- 
pearing out of the horizon, stops to take a drink, pants and 
groans, and tails off into the horizon again, (but this is by the 
way). 


The intending settler takes with him a list of sections or 


lots open for homesteading, and sets forth with ox wagon or 
buckboard to inspect them. It is an interesting occupation. 
Out in that immensity of plain or partly wooded prairie some- 
where, the closer the better, is a little square patch of 160 or 
820 acres upon which you may live your life henceforth,—I 
doubt if this is a prominent idea with most land hunters; wolf 
willow, two feet of black loam, a patch of poplar bush and some 
water, appeal more strongly to them. As one proceeds, there 
are no roads, no houses, no fences, it is God’s green earth as it 
was before Adam, all save the short square posts in their little 
mounds at the corners of the lots. Only the surveyors have 
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passed that way before. The ducks on the sloughs and lakes 
swim a little further from shore, as they would if a wolf was 
seen on the ridge above, the plovers flutter about, gophers 
whistle and prairie chickens run through the grass, all appar- 
ently wondering why one stays so long, for they are not used 
to permanence, it is their doom, the land is claimed, patches of 
overturned sod appear, fences, tents, buildings, the very roads, 
poor cart tracks as they are, are fenced across, and one must 
henceforth go in straight lines and turn right angles to get 
anywhere. Thus we took our “heritage” as it is called, a hate- 
ful invasion which blackens the earth with fire and ploughshare 
and leaves little resting place for the myriad creatures of the 
prairie summer. 

From some little eminence where the settler pitches his 
tent he can see like apparitions in every direction. Each one 
proceeds to prepare some ground for the next year’s crop, for 
until then there is nothing coming in, no cats, no hens, no pigs. 
Nothing but a yoke of oxen, and a cow, until the wheat ripens 
next year, and what if it doesn’t? for it is only an experiment, 
tried out by poor emigratns from thousands of miles away. 
Houses must be built, and stables and hay for the stock, the 
latter having no home ties so far, wander afield whenever they 
can, there are no fences and so they come up with other stock 
of other settlers, and, getting acquainted themselves, are the 
cause of introducing their respective owners, who commonly 
asked, “‘ What part of Ontario did you come from?” Thus 
was the social beginning made, and in those days one could not 
get away from prairie hospitality if one passed that way 
‘within an hour or two of a meal time. 

The summer passes, the single wheel mark in the grass 
that led to the selected lot becomes a brown, well-beaten road. 
Some buildings are ‘‘raised” and a few stacks of hay; even the 
cattle begin to turn that way for “home.” The days grow 
cooler, the grass gets browner, the shallow lakes are black with 
wild fowl, whose rising is like thunder; everything is ripening. 
Soon the frosts come, the grass grows sere and rustles in the 
wind. Summer play time is over, the birds pass constantly 
southwards and the small animals hide. The cattle, until now 
content, feel restless, instincts of migration overtake them with 
- one accord,—in our district they disappeared from the scene, 
to be recovered some ten, some a hundred, miles on their way 
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eastwards or southwards. Our own stock brought up by boat. 
on the Assiniboine was found well on their way in a bee line 
overland for Winnipeg. 

It seems not unreasonable if the settlers should feel some 
misgivings in meeting the long pitiless winter. So isolated, 
and so poorly prepared to face the wilderness of snow, cold and 
silence, almost arctic in its intensity. 

The settlers of 1881, 1882 and thevenhonte were chiefly 
Ontario farmers with a fair sprinkling of Old Country people. 
They arrived during a period of inflation in prices, proceeded 
into the very unknown as far as they were concerned, took 
chances with climate and productiveness, and after many 
hardships found a miserable market for their produce; from 
1882 to 1890 was a period of low prices and discouragement in 
northwestern Manitoba at least. Some sold their 160 acre 
homesteads and improvements for $100, some abandoned them. 
Railways came in, but prices were low. Many of that first 
advance of settlers left for more congenial places and occupa- 
tions, and as late as 1900 the municipal tax sales filled 
pages of the local papers. This present period of prosperity 
and production, with the high values for land, seems as unac- 
countable as was the remarkable depression of the two decades 
following the early settlement. 

Now Manitoba is to most people the land of fortune in 
wheat, real estate, railways and business, it is humdrum, 
monotonous. The ‘‘Mani-to-ba’”’ of the exiled Englishman of 
thirty years ago has passed. So has the ‘‘Manitou-e-bau’’ of 
the Indian,—*“-The place where the Manitou speaks or makes 
a noise.” Nowadays wheat talks, money talks, and the noise 
they make is so insistent that one seldom hears the voice of the 
Manitou there or elsewhere. 

J. C. GWILLIM. 
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WHAT WE KNOW OF THE MOLECULE. 





HE structure of matter is a topic that has attracted the 
attention of mankind for over 2000 years, but while we 
owe a little to the ancient philosophers who discussed the ulti- 
mate indivisibility of matter, and while it is of interest to know 
the views of Anaxagoras and Democritus, we do not find our- 
selves heavily indebted to these men. The modern theory, 
while containing the idea first proposed by Democritus, viz., 
matter is atomic in structure, has very little in that it is meta- 
physical, being based on experimental knowledge and has been 
tested in many ways by experiment. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of Archimedes, modern physical science owes very little 
to any man down to the time of Roger Bacon and Galileo. 

So the modern theory of matter can be said to begin with 
Daniel Bernoulli, who in 1738 endowed the atoms of Democri- 
tus with motion. Lucretius seems to have conceived the idea 
of moving atoms, but the motion supposed by him was of an 
entirely different nature. Bernoulli by endowing the atoms 
with rapid motion, explained the pressure of a gas due to the 
impacts of the particles on the walls of the containing vessel, 
and showed that the law of Boyle, so familiar to students of 
elementary Physics and Chemistry, was a necessary conse- 
quence of the theory of impacts of the particles. From the 
time of Bernouilli to Kronig in 1857 this theory of moving par- 
ticles, which is now known as the Kinetic Theory, was almost 
forgotten. Kronig in the year mentioned published a paper on 
the theory of gases which attracted the attention of that re- 
markable man Clausius, who in a paper entitled “Ueber die 
Art der Bewegung, welche wir Warme nennen,”’ made the 
first extensive application of mathematical analysis to the 
kinetic theory. The paper of Clausius inspired the work of 
Maxwell, Boltzmann, and many others. Clausius is remark- 
able for the clearness of ideas, the simplicity of mathematical 
treatment, and freedom from the ephemeral in his writings. 

As the title of the first paper of Clausius implies, the ki- 
netic theory is intimately connected with the theory of heat, 
and development of the one has always been accompanied by 
similar progress in the other, if indeed we may speak of them 
as separate theories. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury there were two rival theories of heat, just as 100 years 
before there had been two of light. We now speak of these 
two heat theories as the caloric and the molecular theories. The 
first attempted to explain all phenomena producing or accom- 
panied by changes of temperature, by postulating an impalpa- 
ble fluid called caloric. This imaginary fluid by being squeezed 
out of a body by blows or rubbed out by friction, appeared on 
the surface to give what we cali temperature effects. When 
added to a body it raised its temperature, when removed it 
lowered the temperature. Many hypotheses were necessary to 
explain heating by friction, melting of ice, etc., but until the 
time of Count Rumford’s experiments the caloric theory was 
very well regarded by most scientists. The other theory ex- 
plained heat as due t6 the motion of the smallest particles of 
which the body is composed, and was held by a few as being 
more reasonable than the caloric or material theory. 


. Benjamin Thompson, later Count Rumford, who lived in 
Massachusetts at the outbreak of the American Revolution, 
refused a commission in the Continental army and went to 
England. Later, he moved to Bavaria and was placed in charge 
of the arsenal at Munich. During his service there, he made 
experiments with a large cannon which was being bored. Mar- 
velling at the very large amount of heat produced during the 
operation, he provided a blunt borer which rubbed against the 
bottom of the cannon with great pressure, producing an enor- 
mous amount of heat, apparently indefinitely. This experiment 
led him to the belief that the old material theory was untenable 
and to the view that the heat must be seated in the motion of 
the small particles, i.e.,due to their motion which was increased 
by the rubbing. Sir Humphrey Davy, a year later, came to same 
conclusions, the result of a very simple experiment. He rubbed 
together two pieces of ice in an atmosphere below the freezing 
point, and found that the ice could be melted in this way, a fact 
which could not be explained by the assumptions of the caloric 
theory. These two experiments resulted in the overthrow of 
the theory, but like the corpuscular theory of light, it survived 
many years after it should have been dead and decently buried. 
We find text-books printed as late as 1828 in which caloric ap- 
pears under the name of phlogiston, differing from caloric in 
name only. 
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The disappearance of energy in friction and kindred phe- 
nomena was the stumbling block to the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the Conservation of Energy. Such a principle was 
foreshadowed in the work of Newton, but was impossible until 
heat came to be recognized as a form of energy. Mayer by cal- 
culations based on the knowledge of the specific heats of gases, 
and Joule by a wonderful series of experiments established be- 
yond all doubt that heat is a form of energy. This was in 1848, 
and made the energy principle posisble, but did not attempt to 
say in just what form the heat energy existed in a body. 
Though dimly understood since the time of Rumford, there 
was no accurate statement of this important point until the 
papers of Kronig and Clausius, already referred to. 


So with the paper of Clausius we have the completion of 
the rough hewn scheme of the distribution of energy in Nature. 
The important note in this paper is the attempt to deduce the 
properties of gases as known by experiment, by application of 
the laws of Dynamics to a large number of particles in rapid 
motion. These particles we call molecules. This word is mod- 
ern and becomes necessary from consideration of the facts of 
modern chemistry. The atom of the chemist is supposed to 
be a smaller body in most eases than the molecule, but uniting 
with other atoms forms the molecule. Maxwell says: “A 
molecule of a substance is a small body such that, if on the one 
hand a number of similar molecules were assembled together, 
they would form a mass of the substance, while, on the other 
hand, if any portion of the molecule were removed, it could no 
longer be able along with an assemblage of other molecules 
similarly treated, to make up a mass of the original substance.” 


The atom of the modern chemist is not quite what it was 
to the ancient philosopher. To the latter it was the ultimate. 
To John Dalton, the founder of the modern atomic theory of 
the chemist, it was also the indivisible, but not in the subjective 
sense of the older thought. To him it had an objective mean- 
ing, suggested by chemical changes. To Dalton and to 
chemists for many years after him the atom was indivisible, 
but now we know that even the atom is divisible into many 
parts. Probably the name atom will be kept, however, for the 
small particle of Dalton and the new indivisible called the cor- 
puscle or electron. 
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Briefly, this is the statement of the molecular theory of 
matter ;—we believe that all matter is made up of small par- 
ticles called molecules. These are in rapid motion, striking 
each other and rebounding without any other effect than 
changes in velocity and direction; in the aggregate, the velo- 
city is unchanged by the collisions. We believe that in sub- 
stances which we call gases the molecules are far apart on the 
average, moving in approximately straight lines between col- 
lisions, and that the impacts of these particles on the wall of 
the vessel produces the pressure. The attractive forces that 
may exist between them is small owing to their distances apart. 
The total volume of the vessel containing a gas is very much 
larger than the space occupied by the molecules themselves. Ab- 
sence of attractive force and appreciable volume, complete the 
assumptions of the approximate treatment of gases. A more 
accurate treatment is necessary in order to explain the devia- 
tions from Boyle’s law discovered by Amagat, and this is ac- 
complished by taking into account the attractions which prob- 
ably exist between the particles, and the volume occupied by 
the molecules themselves. Then the mathematical treatment 
furnishes a very complete account of the observed facts con- 
cerning gases. 


In a liquid, the molecules are closer together than in a gas 
and thus the attraction between them is much more important. 
This attraction explains cohesion and all of the very great 
variety of phenomena known as capillary or surface tension 
phenomena.. The molecules are still in rapid motion and cir- 
culate freely around in the liquid, shown by the diffusion that 
always takes place with liquids in contact. Professor Gold- 
schmidt of Heidelberg, in a lecture to the Engineering Society 
last winter, went so far as to say that the liquid molecules are 
rotating and rolling over each other. Some facts in connection 
with the evaporation of a liquid, have led to the belief that the 
small particles of a liquid consist of complexes of the more 
simple gas molecules, and when a liquid evaporates or gasifies 
these complexes split up into the more elementary particles, 
not atoms in the sense that the chemist uses the word, as this 
process of evaporation is not a chemical change. My own 
experiments on the critical point of ethyl ether seem to indi- 
cate the existence of these complexes. 


a ee 
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In a solid, the molecules are restricted to definite posi- 
tions, but vibrate in these, performing what Clausius has 
called “ stationary movement.” These particles in a solid are 
believed by Professor Goldschmidt to be endowed with attrac- 
tions for each other but in particular directions. A very inter- 
esting fact discovered by Roberts Austin is that when a block 
of gold is placed in contact with a block of lead, after a time 
traces of gold are found in the lead where they did not exist 
before, and in the same way traces of lead are found in the 
gold. This shows that the molecules of a solid are not abso- 
lutely fixed in a body but gradually move about. This must 
take place very slowly in most cases, otherwise it would be 
very difficult to explain the sharp corners of crystals formed 
ages ago and the sharp edges of gems cut centuries ago. 

The above classification of matter, due to Clausius, shows 
that gases are by far the simplest of the three states and there- 
fore it is not surprising that the theory of gases should have 
progressed much more rapidly than of either liquids or solids. 
So the kinetic theory as thus far developed means ordinarily 
the kinetic theory of gases, which after postulating the simple 
facts of motion in straight lines and perfect elasticity, applies 
the method of the Theory of Probability and deduces results 
so startling in their verification of well-known experimental 
facts that belief in the kinetic theory is forced upon us. 

Clausius was the first to make use of the method of proba- 
bilities in the kinetic theory, and while to those uninitiated in 
this branch of mathematics the name has anything but a con- 
vincing sound, it is one of the most valuable assets in the study 
of this department of knowledge. The name is really some- 
what of a misnomer. When we have a large number of events 
or bodies subject to certain known laws, the method of proba- 
bilities enables us to tell something of the behavior in the ag- 
gregate. It may tell nothing of the individuals but may pre- 
dict with certainty the aggregate behavior. For instance, the 
data in possession of the life insurance companies enables them 
to predict with a reasonable degree of certainty the number of 
deaths which will occur in a given period and how much money 
will be needed to meet the claims. The larger the company and 
_ the greater the number of clients, the more accurate will be the 
statement of these numbers. Again, the railroad companies 
know almost to certainty, leaving out excursions and such dis- 
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turbing factors, how many people will travel on any given 
train. The names of the people in either case is altogether 
unknown but the number is easily ascertainable. In either 
case, the larger the number of objects considered, the greater 
the accuracy of the result. It may be seen without much diffi- 
culty that where we have a practically infinite number of par- 
ticles, all alike and subject to simple dynamical laws, that the 
method of probability is applicable, and while we can know 
absolutely nothing about individual molecules, we may be able 
to tell something about the aggregate behavior. Probability 
approaches certainty when the number of events becomes 
larger without limit. So in the case of a gas composed of mil- 
lions of millions of particles, we may feel a reasonable degree 
of certainty of the deductions based upon the method. 

The first achievement was the verification of the law of 
Boyle or Marriotte’s Law, as it is called on the Continent. Sim- 
ple calculation shows that the pressure of a gas must increase 
in the same ratio as the density. Then assuming the experi- 
mentai law of Charles, that the pressure is proportional to the 
absolute temperature, we find from the kinetic theory that the 
kinetic energy of translation of the molecules is proportional 
to absolute temperature. This means that temperature is de- 
fined in terms of the velocity of the particles. This is the first 
real explanation of temperature, and the only relation between 
energy and temperature. Then the theory enables us to cal- 
culate the speeds of various kinds of molecules, and it is found 
that the molecule of hydrogen at the temperature of melting 
ice is moving with the enormous speed of 1694 metres per sec- 
ond. This is over a mile per second. The molecule of air 
moves only about one-third as fast. A moment’s consideration 
shows that a room full of air possesses an enormous amount of 
energy due to the speed of its molecules. In the hands of 
Maxwell, the kinetic theory grew in importance when he de- 
cuced the law for the distribution of the speeds. This enables 
us to tell at any instant just what proportion of the particles 
of a gas are moving at any particular speed. This distribution 
of speeds is always referred to as the Maxwellian distribution. 
He also showed that if two gases are mixed and diffuse through 
each other, arriving at a state of equilibrium, that the average 
speed of the two kinds of molecules is the same. Boltzmann 
further generalized this law and in the improved form it is 
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known as the Maxwell-Boltzmann law, which is to this effect; 
at the same temperature the average kinetic energy of all 
gaseous particles is the same. The well-known law of Avo- 
gadro is another immediate consequence of the Maxwell-Boltz- 
mann law. Then Maxwell, assuming the distribution of 
speeds referred to above, deduced the fact that if a gas other- 
wise independent is subject to gravity there is a settling down 
of the molecules even though their motion is unrestricted and 
they move about with perfect freedom, i.e., the lower layers 
will be denser than the upper. This is precisely what is ob- 
served in the case of the atmosphere. The same treatment 
shows that if two gases are mixed, gravity produces a partial 
separation and the heavier gas will settle down and be found 
in relatively larger quantities in the lower layers than the 
lighter. It may be shown that rotation will produce an analo- 
gous effect, but since the centrifugal force increases rapidly 
with the rapidity of the rotation, the separation is much more 
pronounced than in the case of gravity. An Italian inventor 
has brought out a device consisting of a large drum which may 
be rotated rapidly, in which the gases of the atmosphere may 
be separated, thus obtaining fairly pure nitrogen and oxygen. 

These facts and many more like them show how the theory 
of gases has led to the theoretical establishment of many facts 
found by experiment. One very striking result of the develop- 
ment of the theory was the prediction that the viscosity of a 
gas did not depend on its density. This is verified by experi- 
ment, and furnishes one of the strongest arguments for the 
theory. Then the theory leads to the calculation of the mean 
free path of a molecule, or the distance it travels between col- 
lisions, and finally to the calculation of the dimensions and the 
masses of various kinds. The fact that a very large number of 
independent calculations of the size of the molecules de- 
pending on very different experimental facts, some optical, 
some electrical and some dynamical, all lead to approximately 
the same result,* is very good evidence of their existence. The 
experimental laws proved theoretically, the application to the 
discussion of planetary atmospheres, the explanation of tem- 
perature, and finally the theoretical deduction of the Second 





*The molecule of most of the gases have diameters between one and two 
ten-millionths of a centimeter. 
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Law of Thermodynamics show what a powerful agent the 
kinetic theory has been in the extension of knowledge. 

Two independent lines of research which have been car- 
ried out very recently and whose results are so important that 
they deserve especial mention, are the work of Perrin on 
Brownian Motions and the work of Millikan, of Chicago, on 
the Isolation of the Ion. In 1827, the naturalist Brown discov- 
ered that if ordinary water contains very minute particles of 
some solid in suspension, and is examined with a very powerful 
microscope, the small particles are found to be in a state of 
continuous irregular motion, and the smaller the particles the 
more rapidly they move. This motion has been proved to be 
due to no external cause, but continues constant in amount, in- 
definitely. Gouy suggested that the motion is due to the im- 
pacts of the molecules of the water on these larger bodies. 
These particles, while much larger than molecules, are exces- 
sively small, so small that the law of averages will not 
apply. The impacts on two opposite sides will be unequal, 
where for a larger body they would balance each other. Smolu- 
chowski has shown mathematically that the impacts of mole- 
cules is sufficient to account for these motions. Perrin has 
made an exhaustive study of these so-called Brownian motions, 
has shown that the Maxwell-Boltzmann law is applicable, 
and that the mean energy of them is always the same regard- 
less of the size. He has also shown by actual counting under 
a microscope that the Maxwell law of distribution of the par- 
ticles in layers due to gravity is exact for these particles. He 
has measured the constant of Avogadro (the number of par- 
ticles in a gram molecule of a substance) which by Avogadro’s 
law is always the same and by different methods arriving at 
almost exactly the same result. The table that he gives sum- 
ming up all of the different determinations of this result he 
calls the proof of molecular reality. The number is about 
70.5 ( 10)**, a number too large for convenient representation. 
He says: “I think it impossible that a mind free from all pre- 
conception can reflect upon the extreme diversity of the phe- 
nomena which thus converge to the same result, without ex- 
periencing a very strong impression, and I think that it will 
henceforth be difficult to defend by rational arguments a hos- 
tile attitude to molecular hypotheses, which, one after another, 


carry conviction, and to which at least as much confidence will _ 
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be accorded as to the principles of energetics.” To read the 
account of the work of Perrin is to be convinced that the mole- 
cular theory is the most reasonable theory of the structure of 
matter. ) 

The work of Millikan, of a very different nature, is even 
more convincing in its results. He has experimented on ex- 
cessively minute drops of oil blown from an atomizer into the 
region between two parallel horizontal plates which may be 
electrified. If such a drop of oil is electrified, when the 
plates are also, the drop moves in the direction of the force 
and may be made to move up against gravity; then when the 
plates are deelectrified the droplet settles down very slowly 
owing to its very small size. Now when a molecule is broken 
up into parts, each of these is always charged electrically with 
eaual and opposite charges, i.e., one carries a certain positive 
charge, the other an equal negative charge. These charged 
fragments of a molecule are called ions and the process of 
separating the molecules into ions is called ionization, and may 
be accomplished in many ways. Air exposed to X-rays becomes 
ionized. Radium will do the same thing and it may be accom- 
plished in various other ways. Suppose the oil droplet is nega- 
tively charged, and the air around it is ionized, the laws of 
electrostatics tell us that this negatively charged droplet should 
repel all negative ions. Actually the droplet occasionally picks 
up a negative charge from contact with an ion, shown by its 
motion. If the charge on the droplet is known and also the ionic 
charge is known, we may calculate exactly how much energy is 
required to drive the ion up to the droplet against the electro- 
static force. The only energy at hand is the intrinsic kinetic 
energy of the ion. According to the kinetic theory of matter 
the ions must be in motion and the Maxwell-Boltzmann law 
tells us that the amount of energy for particles is a gas is al- 
ways the same. This law requires that the kinetic energy of 
a single particle must be about 5.5(10)-"* ergs. Millikan from 
observations on these charged droplets finds the energy of mo- 
tion to be about 5(10)-* ergs, a remarkable agreement with 
theory. It will be noticed that this method of determination of 
the energy of the ion is independent of all molecular hypo- 
theses. 

So many independent lines of research all tending toward 
the same result, so many experimental results deduced theo- 
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retically from the simple assumptions of the theory, and the 
way in which the whole theory hangs together, lead to the ac- 
ceptance of the molecular hypothesis as the most satisfactory 
representation of the structure of matter. 

A. L. CLARK. 


SONNET TO GREECE. 


To work thy ruin Time must powerless be— 

Not of our ample spaces could’st thou boast, 

Whose measured leagues were few from coast tc coast. 
The love of truth, courage, and liberty, 

Sound’s labial sweetness, and the symmetry 

Of form, the might that marked Olympus’ host— 
Such were the things that thou didst value most, 

And ’tis for these we turn glad hearts to thee. 


For sapient one, thy voice is with us still, 

And thy chaste brow above our youths doth bend. 
Thy help we need, great teacher of the race; 

For Mammon would our hands with treasures fill, 
Utility would arbitrate; so lend 

Us eyes and ears,—yea shed on us thy grace. 


—ALEXANDER LovuIs FRASER. 
Great Village, N.S. 











THE DRAMATIC POWER OF DICKENS. 


66 HE works of Milton cannot be comprehended or enjoyed un- 

less the mind of the reader co-operate with that of the 
writer.” These words of Macaulay on the author of “ Paradise 
Lost,” apply quite as aptly to the creator of “ David Copperfield.” 
What then was the bent of Dickens’ mind when he began to write 
those works of fiction which are the glory of the Victorian Age? An 
answer to this question is found in the Biography, where we learn 
that the ambitious young attorney’s clerk spent most of his spare 
evenings at the theatre. At that time, indeed, Dickens had decided 
upon a theatrical career, and his daily drudgery in the office was en- 
dured only in the hope of release so soon as he found his chance upon 
the stage. As an amateur he acted frequently, and toward the end 
of his life his success as a public entertainer owed much to his un- 
doubted gifts in this direction. 

It was in those early years when high ambition and the vague 
consciousness of real ability made him restless, that he applied to 
the manager of the Covent Garden Theatre for an opportunity of 
showing what it was in him todo: The accident of illness interfered 
with the appointment granted him, and owing to some start in jour- 
‘nalism the application was not renewed. It is abundantly clear that 
Dickens came very near to entering the actor’s profession, and so 
close is his connection with the theatrical world, that we cannot re- 
gard this incident as a mere detail in the story of his youth. It re- 
vealed a natural inclination of mind which was destined to find an 
outlet into a still broader channel. 

And now having glanced at the man, let us look more closely at 
his work. In 1836 Dickens published his first book, “Sketches by 
Boz.” In this work—‘Sketches” in the best sense of the word—we 
catch a glimpse of the young writer’s future glory. They contain, as 
one critic has said, the “germ” of all Dickens. “Here we have the 
Beadle and all connected with him, London streets, theatres, shows, 
pawn-shops, Doctors’ Commons, Christmas, Newgate, coaching, the 
River. Hardly a topic associated with Dickens in his maturity is 
missing from these earliest attempts.” 

In the next year “ Pickwick” was published, and in that memo- 
rable year of the girl Queen’s accession, Dickens may be said to have 
found. his public. 
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Naturally, in such a series of etchings as these two books pre- 
sented, one would not expect to discover much evidence of dramatic 
power. Yet even in them there is one element of the drama which 
must by no means be overlooked. The term manners applies to that 
medium or atmosphere which colours both action and' characters. In 
some dramas and in certain species of literature, time and place are 
so purely imaginary and so much a matter of indifference, that the 
adoption of a purely conventional standard of manners is quite al- 
lowable and may even be desirable. Where, on the other hand, as 
more especially in that kind of comedy which directs its shafts. 
against the ridiculous vices of a particular age or country, the like- 
ness of the manners represented to what is more or less known, 
must possess the very highest significance. 

Of this latter class was the work of Dickens. The early Vic- 
torian Age saw the rise to power of the Upper and Lower middle 
classes, and it is of the latter especially that the novelist principally 
treats. With a lower rank of society he was perhaps as well ac- 
quainted, but it figures much less prominently in his books. 

It was an age, harsh, ugly and'coarse. Cruelty, brutality, drunk- 
enness and grossness ran riot, and everywhere the gallows and the 
debtor’s prison cast their dark shadows over the land. “It was an 
age,’ says one writer, “in which the English character seemed’ bent 
on exhibiting all its grossest and meanest and most stupid character- 
istics. Sheer ugliness of every-day life reached a limit not easily 
surpassed; thick-headed national prejudice, in consequence of great 
wars and British victories, had marvellously developed; aristocracy 
was losing its better influence, and power passing to a well-fed mul- 
titude, remarkable for a dogged practicality which, as often as not, 
meant ferocious egotism. With all this, a prevalence of such ignoble 
vices as religious hypocrisy and servile snobbishness.” 

And to this life, so cruel and unlovely, Dickens holds up the 
mirror. He leads us into the dingy courts and wretched alleys of 
London, or down its crowded streets, with the hum of traffic or the 
wail of misery in our ears: while among barges and ships, and below 
gloomy arches the dark river glides on in solemn stillness laden with 
its burden of sin and woe. 

Occasionally, however, he breaks away from London fog and 
mystery, into that vague entity of peaceful hamlets, sunlit meadows 
and bright sky, which the citizen but dimly knows as the country. He 
gives us exquisite pictures of the lone churchyard with its sad memo- 
ries, the forge-lit sky looking down on roaring furnace and grimy 
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workers, and the wild sea-beach with its simple pathos of toil and 
danger. But it is only to return to that stage whereon the deepest 
tragedy and the broadest comedy are hourly played. 

I have said that the element of “ manners ” finds a place in the 
first two books. In the next, “ Oliver Twist,” there is something 
more. Here we find some attempt at “Construction,” and we touch 
at once upon Dickens’ principal weakness. The novelist’s love for 
the stage proved in many cases an ill and not a good, for many a fine 
passage is marred by dialogue only too characteristic of the world 
behind the footlights. “ Nicholas Nickleby” is marked by the same 
defect. 

“The Old Curiosity Shop ” shows decided improvement in con- 
struction over its predecessors. Unity of action is better observed, 
and the story moves to its close in a manner at once happy and 
serene. Almost the same praise may be accorded to “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” which is marked by a departure into historical fiction. 

Passing over “American Notes” and the “Carol,” we come to 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ which was completed in 1844. Here all sense 
of unity is thrown to the winds and apparently the novelist had no 
properly defined plan when he began to build. It is necessary, of 
course, to bear in mind that the works of Dickens appeared in month- 
ly instalments, and this may account for much in the way of faulty 
construction. 

‘“Dombey and Son” shows considerable dramatic power. It is 
marked by the choice of a moral theme and in construction is a de- 
cided advance upon the author’s previous work. There are really 
two novels here, the first and best ending with the death of Little 
Paul. 

Two years later, “ David Copperfield” appeared, and in this 
genuine masterpiece of fiction, Dickens’ genius reached its climax. 
The action is free, broad and sustained. Though much is improbable, 
not to say impossible, the very strength of the story sweeps aside all 
criticism. Here, as in “ Bleak House,” which appeared three years 
later, we have some striking examples of the novelist’s use of coin- 
cidence, that time-honoured device of the stage. 

Omitting reference to “Little Dorrit” and “Our Mutual 
Friend,” neither of which demands our serious attention, we come to 
another historical novel, “A Tale of Two Cities,” which, despite the 
fact that the dialogue has lost much of its freshness, is more artistic 
than “ Barnaby Rudge.” “ Great Expectations,” which appeared in 
1861, is one of the best constructed of all Dickens’ books, and “Edwin 
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Drood,” which was begun nine years later, was cut short by the 
author’s lamented death. 

“An author,” says M. Alexandre Dumas fils, “as he advances 
in life, can conceive and execute works of stronger tissue, than when 
he began; in a word the matter he can cast into his mould will be 
nobler and richer, but the mould will be the same.’’ How eminently 
true is this of Dickens! The great novelist never learned how to de- 
velop “ situation,” and later where he gained in technique, he lost in 
freshness. A great situation must be led up to, step by step; there 
must be a regular advance toward which character and incident must 
contribute their proper proportion, and here, let it be said in all kind- 
ness, is just where Charles Dickens failed. 

In concluding this part of our subject it might be well to glance 
for a moment at Dickens’ treatment of the dénouement. Nowhere 
should the close be other than a consequence of the action itself. 
However sudden or even surprising may be the dénouement, it should 
not be unprepared for, but, like every other part of the action, should 
preserve its organic connection with the whole. 

Tried by this canon, how do the works of Dickens fare? I need 
not ask. Think of these grand closing scenes. Always a lover of 
poetic justice, the novelist gives his readers full satisfaction. The 
Villains get their just deserts, full measure and running over. On 
the other hand, see how the weak and abused, the downtrodden and 
misunderstood receive their appropriate rewards even here. Surely 
such grand finales have never been surpassed even on the stage. We 
laugh, but the laugh is a kindly one, for we know when we consult 
our inmost hearts that not for worlds would we have it otherwise. 

Another feature of the drama which determines in no slight 
degree the effect produced in a finished work is one quite as import- 
ant as choice of subject, conception of action or method of construc- 
tion. I refer to “Characterization,” for upon the invention and con- 
duct of his characters an author must always largely depend for his 
ultimate success. 

And what of Dickens’ characters? They are so numerous, so 
varied, so representative of the times in which he lived, that it is 
difficult to individualize. They have been called caricatures. Be it 
so, call them caricatures if you will, but you must grant that they 
are caricatures of great force, full of robust fun, tough in texture, 
and able to stand by themselves. 

On the stage where all goes with a snap, consistency of charac- 
ter is not so important as distinctness of drawing. The attributes of 
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a character may be somewhat incongruous if they make the character 
itself more readily recognizable. Dickens’ love for theatrical effect, 
then, as well as the manner in which his books were published— 
monthly instalments in twenty parts—could not but affect his char- 
acterization. 

Again we must remember that Dickens was an idealist. Realism 
in literature had not yet come into vogue, and even had the popular 
author begun his career a half century later, we cannot believe that 
he would have written other than he did. Anything, however true it 
might be, that would bring a blush to the cheek of innocence, any- 
thing that would pander to a love of vice or sensuality, Dickens care- 
fully and religiously eschewed, and though forced to sacrifice much 
in the way of artistic excellence, though compelled time and again to 
skim the surface instead of plunging into the heart of things, who 
shall say that the great artist has not won his reward? 

As we stand’ on’ the deck of an out-going vessel and look back 
at the city fading away behind, how different it appears from what 
it did when we stood in the midst of its crowded streets. Its dark 
and winding alleys are hidden, its glaring colours are subdued, its 
monuments and outstanding features appear more imposing ; in short, 
the scene viewed in perspective is softened and idealized. 

Thus it is with many of the characters of Dickens. Take, for 
instance, his “ Little Women’”’—“ Little Emily” and the gentle 
“Ruth,” kittenish “ Dolly Varden,” and the fairy-like “ Dora.” 

Or take his less pleasing female characters, those wonderful 
sketches of human nature on its base and sordid side, and see how 
Dickens idealizes them, so that instead of regarding them with re- 
pugnance and horror, we only pity or are amused. ‘“ Mrs. Weller,” 
Tony’s “thorn in the flesh”; ‘“ Mrs. Gummidge,” the querulous in- 
mate of the old house on the sands: “ Mrs. Varden,” the mother of 
the playful Dolly; “ Fanny Squeers,” that youthful and vindictive 
virago; even “Charity and Mercy,” the dutiful daughters of the 
great and only Pecksniff, where shall we meet their like again? 

And “ Mrs. Gamp”’! we cannot but marvel how the master suc- 
ceeded in making this naturally hideous creattire not only present- 
able, but even likeable. Bringing into relief a trait here, omitting or 
veiling a character there, the artist has given us a masterpiece. 

In portraying his “ Villains,” Dickens has not been so successful. 
In a recent number of the “ Dickensian,” a writer describes the nov- 
elist’s meeting with Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, one of the master 
miscreants of the century, and endeavors to show how this chance 
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meeting in Newgate prison must have intensified Dickens’ natural 
leaning toward tales of horror and crime. That crime should have 
loomed so large in the author’s mind is, I think, a matter for some 
regret, but here again Dickens was undoubtedly influenced by stage 
tradition. Monk, Jonas Chuzzlewit, Bill Sikes, Mr. Carker, they are 
ali somewhat too mechanical. In his characterization of less 
thorough-paced scoundrels, Dickens strikes a truer note and reveals 
himself as a satirist of no mean ability. His satire covers a wide 
field, education, charity, religion, social morality, legal procedure, the 
machinery of politics and the forms of government. “ Bumble” and 
“ Squeers’”’ are representatives of vile institutions and are treated 
accordingly. Dickens has been charged with exaggeration respecting 
the figure of the Yorkshire school-master, and yet we have heard 
how one northern pedagogue wrote to the author threatening him 
with prosecution for libel. 

In the case of that most accomplished of modern Pharisees, “Mr. 
Pecksniff,” the charge of exaggeration is not unfounded. Yet what 
a work of art the picture is! In the same catalogue we have the 
“°’umble Uriah” and “ Mr. Stiggins.”’ The humbug was. Dickens’ 
delight, and he always treats him as if he loved him. Nor can we 
forget those blustering lights of the legal world. Here Dickens was 
thoroughly at home and' the pictures he gives us are vividly realistic. 
There is no need to enumerate; the characters, one and all, are copies 
from life. 

As the limner of a higher social class, Dickens was not success- 
ful. Indeed, what little work he did in his sphere is overshadowed 
by that of Thackeray. The eccentric, the fantastic and grotesque, 
most surely caught his attention, and he delighted in presenting to his 
beloved public such creations as ‘‘ Mantalini” and “ Captain Cuttle,” 
“QOuilp” and “Silas Wegg.” How he must have gloried in Wilkins 
Micawber, that bright vision of breezy optimism and chronic impe- 
cuntosity ! 

Nor must we omit the children, those little ones Dickens loved 
as his own, those droll or pathetic little figures which, though often 
dim and dream-like, yet have power to move us to laughter and 
tears.) Oliver,” Little Nell? ati iutele (Paul? iii Tina Gin wate 
young “ David.” Here they come trooping by; though idealized they 
are not forgotten; through a mist of tears shines the brightness of 
their memory. i 

Dickens’ characters “ caricatures”? Would that we had more 
such caricaturists among our writers of to-day, novelists whose 
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characters should excite in us the liveliest detestation of everything 
mean and base and love of everything that is true and beautiful and 
good. 

And: this leads me to speak of one other element of dramatic 
power which, though appearing in the very earliest of Dickens’ books, 
I have here reserved until the last. I refer, of course, to that rare 
quality which Dickens shares with nearly all the greatest of English 
writers, the divine gift of Humour. It was, in short, Dickens’ great- 
est asset, the salt without which all his work would lose its savour. 
In the display of this genial power lay the secret of the young novel- 
ist’s early success. “‘ Without his humour,” one critic truly remarks, 
“he might have been a vigorous advocate of social reform, but as a 
novelist assuredly he would have failed. Only because they laughed 
with him so heartily, did multitudes of people turn to discussing the 
question his page suggested. Humour is the soul of his work. Like 
the soul of man, it permeates a living fabric which, but for its crea- 
tive breath, could never have existed.” 

In his first books, the ‘‘ Sketches’ and “ Pickwick,” Dickens’ 
humour discovers itself in the broadest form of farce. In his later 
works it soars to greater heights and takes on that illuminative aspect 
inseparable from humour in its highest form. Farce is entertaining, 
humour is suggestive. Dickens was master in both fields and: tra- 
verses either with equal facility. 

Closely connected with, and indeed we might say inseparable 
from, humour is that elusive quality we call “pathos.” Pathos is 
something which requires the most delicate handling lest it degen- 
erate into mawkishness or cheap sentimentality. Because of that 
life-long love for the stage already noted, Dickens could not well 
escape this subtle pitfall, and into it he fell headlong again and again. 

And yet of true pathos, Dickens has abundance. Those scenes 
portraying life in the squalid debtor’s prison; those touching pictures 
of childlife in the under world; the tenderness that captured the heart 
of the great public in the “ Christmas Carol’’; these touches of the 
most exquisite pathos have rarely been equalled in the pages of fic- 
tion. By tenderly and lovingly striking the chords of human emotion, 
Dickens was constantly rousing the better feelings of his readers, and 
that, after all, is no small test of the writer’s dramatic power. 

The writer’s dramatic power! That phrase, I fear, suggests 
much more than I have, within the limits of this brief essay, attempt- 
ed to set down. Yet I am convinced that therein lies the key to a 
‘successful study of the creative power of a writer whose works make 
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the reader free of a society for every mood, and introduce to him 
specimens of humanity that excite the liveliest detestation of every- 
thing mean and base, or attract with all the strength of personal 
affection. | 

W. Everarp EpMONDS. 











THE IRISH RENASCENCE. 





¥N so short an article as this it is impossible to give a full 

account of even one of the many movements that in the 
past twenty years have created what is almost a new Ireland. 
The difficulty of being brief is all the greater because a sketch 
of any one organization or group of writers would be quite 
inadequate without at least a glance at several others. So, 
before attempting to judge what is new and of value in the 
work of the present very active and interesting group of Irish 
writers, it is necessary to say something about the origin of 
these Irish efforts at self-improvement. 

That the ills of Ireland were due solely to English misrule 
has always been the cry of the Nationalist Party. In this faith 
they have fought long and fiercely for Home Rule. They joined 
forces with the Land League, it is true (indeed most of them 
belonged to it), in the strenuous and often lawless efforts of 
that organization to get rid of absentee landlords and high 
rents; and they have their reward in the Land Purchase Act, 
which grants most of their demands. But it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that for half a century the best efforts of the ablest 
Irishmen were devoted to wresting Home Rule from England. 
With the breakup of Parnell’s party and the failure of Glad- 
stone to pass a Home Rule bill, many a young Irishman turned 
in something like despair from what had so long been the 
dream of his party. Could not something be done for “ ould 
Ireland ” without Home Rule? Even to hint the possibility of 
such a thing was treason to the Nationalist Party. If anything 
could be done, it would prove their main contention false; so 
the faithful carefully refrained from attempting anything and 
settled down to the old Parliamentary struggle with the tradi- 
tional enemy. 

A Unionist and an aristocrat has the honor of being the 
first Irishman in a century to make a real contribution to the 
material welfare of his country. He has received the usual 
reward of the great man,—hard work, no pay, and a liberal 
measure of abuse from all political parties. It is a little over 
twenty years now since Sir Horace Plunkett began his long 
campaign for the education of the Irish farmer. He com- 
menced by urging in the press and wherever he could get 
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anyone to listen that what the Irish farmer really needed was 
to cultivate his land intelligently and to co-operate with his 
neighbors in buying and selling. He addressed fifty meetings 
before a single society was formed. By 1894, however, after 
five years of thankless, heart-breaking work, co-operative 
creameries, dairy associations, poultry societies and agricul- 
tural banks, that lent money at five instead of the thirty per 
cent. usually extorted by the local ‘ gombeen-man,’ had become 
so numerous that the movement got beyond the effective man- 
agement of a few individuals. To control and direct its further 
expansion the Irish Agricultural Organization Society was 
founded with Sir Horace Plunkett as its president. By his 
efforts the famous Recess Committee was formed in 1895 to 
report on the condition of Ireland. For the first time in Irish 
history a body of men drawn from every class and creed sat 
side by side working in harmony. After months of inquiry 
they passed a unanimous report. When the recess of Parlia- 
ment was over the Irish members of all parties pressed on the 
Imperial Parliament the need of some measure of relief for 
the conditions described in the report. The result was the 
formation in 1899 of the one government department of Irish 
administration that ali parties unite in praising,—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The Organi- 
zation Society has worked hand in hand with the government 
department and together they have done their work well. To- 
day there are nearly 1,000 co-operative societies with a mem- 
bership of close to 100,000 farmers and an annual turnover of 
about $12,000,000. To-day old cottage industries such as lace- 
making have been revived and are flourishing, Ireland has 
become a chief source of supply for eggs and poultry, and Irish 
butter now ranks with Danish in the British market. 

But the Society has had a hard fight. The local trader, 
who is usually publican and money-lender as well, is its natural 
enemy. Co-operation destroys his huge profits as middleman, 
as banker,and as seller of the whisky with which every bargain 
used to be closed. The Nationalists, too, have of late years 
done their best to kill the Society or bring it under their poli- 
tical organization. It is, of course, annoying to see other men 
quietly doing the very things you have always maintained 
could not be done. Here was a truly national movement which 
clearly showed that even under the iniquitous English rule 
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Ireland could vastly increase and improve her industrial and 
agricultural products. It looked like a diabolical Sassenach 
scheme to postpone the day of Home Rule. Mr. John Redmond 
in a letter to the Jrish World of New York, in 1904, writes that 
“the real object of the movement in question is to undermine 
the National Party and divert the minds of our people from 
Home Rule, which is the only thing which can ever lead to a 
real revival of Irish industries.”’ Mr. John Dillon is still more 
forcible. ‘‘ Why have I been hostile to it?” he asked in No- 
vember, 1906. ‘‘ Because I know from my own knowledge that 
it is from top to bottom a machine to burst up and destroy the 
National Party and the National movement.” Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who was made working head of the Department of 
Technical Instruction, was forced from his position in 1906 by 
Nationalist pressure on Mr. Birrell. Mr. T. W. Russell, a man 
of great energy and enthusiasm but ignorant of agriculture, 
has been put in his place. He has administered the department 
with a more ‘reasonable’ regard for the value of political ser- 
vices as a qualification for office than Sir Horace used to show. 

Another Irish movement that the Nationalists have tried 
to stifle is the organization called Sinn Fein. But it has drawn 
to its ranks most of the more ardent young spirits in the Na- 
tionalist Party— it is, in fact, the advanced wing of that party. 
Its name, which is Gaelic for “ ourselves alone,” summarises 
its aims. The members of Sinn Fein advocate withdrawing 
all Irish members from Westminster, boycotting all goods of 
English manufacture, cultivating the ancient language of Ire- 
land, and ceasing to drink whisky. This last proposal is not 
made merely for moral reasons but to deprive England of the 
revenue she gets from the excise. As a practical movement, 
Sinn Fein has done good work since its organization in 1894 by 
assisting in the revival of old Irish industries, by creating a 
great temperance and anti-treating society, and by enthusias- 
tically taking up and helping to carry forward the work of the 
Gaelic League. Sinn Fein is a striking illustration of the 
power of a well-chosen phrase. What Irishman can resist 
“ourselves alone”? The Nationalists, of course, are furious 
at the contempt with which the Sinn Feiners speak of the work 
of the Irish Party at Westminster and at their vigorous sup- 
port of every movement to make Ireland more prosperous and 
self-reliant before Home Rule is won. 
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The Gaelic League is probably the most important influ- 
ence in modern Ireland. When Dr. Douglas Hyde, its founder 
and president, organized the League in 1894, only 38,000 Irish 
people spoke nothing but Gaelic. Only about one-seventh of 
the population even understood their ancient tongue. And yet 
Gaelic was the language spoken by practically all Irishmen 
outside Dublin a century ago. Ireland, in fact, was fast be- 
coming a mere English province when the Gaelic League began 
its work. Its success has been phenomenal. In 1908 it had 
over 900 branches with a total membership of over 100,000. It 
maintains 14 organizers, some 80 travelling teachers, and 6 
training colleges for instructors in Gaelic. At least a quarter 
of a million people are either learning or have already mas- 
tered their ancient language. The League itself maintains 
several papers and magazines, and nearly every local Irish 
newspaper has at least one column in Gaelic; street names in 
Dublin appear in both languages; in short, a knowledge of the 
native tongue is fast becoming a business necessity in Ireland. 
Indeed, even now, candidates for a considerable number of 
public offices must know Gaelic to qualify for their positions. 
Not only the language but music, dancing, oratory, and old 
national games are all fostered by the work of the League. It 
has been the strongest and steadiest supporter, too, of the in- 
dustrial revival and temperance movements. In a word, it is 
a practical movement of the greatest value and not mere sen- 
timental nonsense, as its critics have jeeringly declared. Its 
effect on the fibre of national character is most important of 
all. No farm laborer or town clerk can go through the drudg- 
ery and mental effort necessary to master a difficult language 
like Gaelic without being made more alert and self-reliant. 
And it is very largely the farmer boys and town workers of. 
Ireland who are students in phis great national university of 
the Gaelic League. 

The quickening of national life is shown most clearly in 
the outburst of song from the group of Irish writers known as 
the Celtic school. In setting, in sentiment, and in manner, the 
great bulk of this new poetry is thoroughly Irish. It has a 
strange wild flavor foreign to the product of our English writ- 
ers. Some of the group, like Dr. Hyde, write for the most part 
in Gaelic. His songs are said to be household treasures in 
Western Connaught and his little one-act Gaelic dramas are 
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played to throngs at the West of Ireland fairs. ‘The Lost 
Saint,’ translated by Lady Gregory in her ‘ Poets and Dream- 
ers, has a strangely delicate spiritual sentiment, quite unlike 
anything I know in English. One cannot help wondering as 
one reads it what the fashionable audience that delights in a 
“Merry Widow’ or ‘ Madam Sherry ’ would think of it. Other 
writers busy themselves chiefly in translating into English the 
rich treasures of old Gaelic literature. Dr. Hyde himself has 
done notable work in this field, but Lady Gregory is easily first 
among the translators. Her ‘ Cuchulain of Muirthemne,’ the 
story of the Red Branch of Ulster, one of the great cycles of 
stories about the ancient heroes, has been put in the library of 
the world on the same shelf with Lady Charlotte Guest’s ver- 
sion of the Mabinogion. It would be tedious to give even a list 
of those who write either wholly or mainly in English. Mr. B. 
W. Yeats and ‘ Moira O’Neill’ are the best known of the group. 
‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ and ‘In the Twilight’ of Mr. 
Yeats, and Miss O’Neill’s ‘ Conymeela’ and ‘ Little Johneen,’ 
are familiar to everyone who reads modern poetry at all. Mr. 
J. W. Russel is the mystic, or rather the most mystical, of the 
group; Mr. Lionel Johnson the most successful writer of re- 
ligious verse, and Mr. Charles Perceval Graves the best and 
almost the only poet of wit and humor, a worthy upholder of 
the tradition of Lover and Lever. These are but the best 
known names in a score of writers who are no amateurs. One 
has only to turn from a perusal of Rand’s anthology of Cana- 
dian poetry to ‘A Book of Irish Verse,’ compiled by Mr. Yeats, 
or to Book V in ‘A Treasury of Irish Poetry,’ edited by Stop- 
ford Brooke and T. W. Rolleston, to feel the superiority of the 
Celtic school in craftsmanship. 


It is in its subject matter that the work of the Celtic 
school is weakest. Most of it is somewhat thin and bears the 
distinctive marks of minor poetry. Much of it, too, is not the 
thought of men in a world of men but of dreamers in a world 
of shades. But the dreams are of a delicacy and spiritual in- 
sight not native in English poetry. Nora Hooper’s little poem, 


“The Dark Man,’ is a good example: 


Rose o’ the world, they go out and in, 
And watch me dream and my mother spin: 
And they pity the tears on my sleeping face 
While my soul’s away in a fairy place. 
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Rose o’ the world, they have words galore, 

And wide’s the swing of my mother’s door: 

But soft they speak of my darkened eyes, 

But what do they know, who are all so wise? 


Rose o’ the world, the pain you give 

Is worth all days that a man may live: 
Worth all shy prayers that the colleens say 
On the night that darkens the wedding day. 


Rose o’ the world, what man would wed 
When he might dream of your face instead? 
Might go to his grave with the blessed pain 
Of hungering after your face again? 


Rose o’ the world, they may talk their fill, 

For dreams are good and my life stands still 

While their lives’ red ashes the gossips stir, 

But my fiddle knows: and I talk to her. 
The sentiment here is typical of the love poetry of the new 
school. It easily passes over into mysticism as in Mr. Russell’s 
*Tilusion ’: 

i What is the love of shadowy lips 
That know not what they seek or press, 


From whom the lure forever slips 
And fails their phantom tenderness? 


_ The mystery and light of eyes 

That near to mine grow dim and cold; 
They move afar in ancient skies 

*Mid flame and mystic darkness rolled. 


O beauty, as thy heart o’erflows 
In tender yielding unto me, 
A vast desire awakes and grows 
Unto forgetfulness of thee. 
One often meets the Celtic strain of pathos, the plaintive 
minor note that pierces like the wail of a hurt bird. The young 
Irish mother sitting idle in the twilight broods over the fate of 
her baby who has died unbaptized, and lies in unconsecrated 
ground: 
But Pll never reach my wean now, neither here nor in the sod, 
An’ I’m bether wi’ the Christians an’ the souls that’s saved for God;— 
Och, to feel his fingers on me an’ to clasp him when he smiled! 
Sure, ye’d think there’d be one heaven for the mother an’ the child. 
Nor is the light-hearted, bubbling humor that we have all 
learned to call Irish, unrepresented. Charles Graves’ ‘ Father 
O’F lynn ’ is the best known clergyman in the English-speaking 
world. The volume of religious poetry is large and has a dis- 
tinctively Irish note of mystery and spiritual ecstasy. Mrs. 
Tynan Hinkson’s ‘Sheep and Lambs’ is a good example: 
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All in the April morning, Up in the blue, blue mountains 
April airs were abroad; Dewy pastures are sweet: 
The sheep with their little lambs Rest for the little bodies, 
Passed me by on the road. Rest for the little feet. 
The sheep with their little lambs Rest for the Lamb of God 
Passed me by on the road; Up on the hill-top green, 
All in the April evening, Only a cross of shame 
I thought on the Lamb of God. Two stark crosses between. 


The lambs were weary, andcrying Allin the April evening, 


With a weak human cry, April airs were abroad; 
I thought on the Lamb of God I saw the sheep with their lambs. 
Going meekly to die. And thought on the Lamb of God. 


Mysticism in both love and religion, indeed, is one of the 
dominant notes in the Irish poetry. Of course, the wistful 
yearning of the exile for home finds numberless expressions; 
Miss O’Neill’s ‘ Corrymeela’ and ‘ Lookin’ Backward’ are too 
well known to need quotation. It is perhaps this strain of the 
Irish singers that has made the widest appeal to English read- 
ers, just because it often gives fine expression to a primary, 
universal feeling. In brief, then, the new school has a distinc- 
tive or rather several distinctive and pleasing notes. They 
have not profoundly moved the hearts of English readers be- 
cause their own hearts have not been deeply moved by simple, 
primary emotions. They have written nothing of the quality 
of Wordsworth’s lines, “I wandered lonely as a cloud.” But 
unless their best writers lose themselves in the fogs of mysti- 
cism, as they seem in some danger of doing, there will be 
grafted on the venerable tree of English poetry a new branch 
of strange, wild beauty. 

The field of literature in which the new school seems to me 
to have done its best work is the drama. Ata time when most 
of our English plays are mere acting versions of the latest 
successful novels, political and social essays masquerading as 
dramas, or unsavory studies of the sex question, with the com- 
plicated relations of metropolitan smart sets as illustrative 
material, it is refreshing to turn to the simple, homely, heart- 
felt little plays of Dr. Hyde. Mr. Yeats is nowhere more direct 
and sincere than in such a play as ‘Cathleen ni Hoolihan.’ 
Both men are dwarfed, however, by the young writer, Mr. J. 
M. Synge, who died recently, just when he was coming to be 
known. When the sober London Times says that he has done 
the only original dramatic work in English since Shakespeare, 
the reader will realize that he is at least important enough to 
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be reviewed in a separate article. There is space for only the 
briefest notice of his dramas. They range from the riotous 
comedy of ‘ The Playboy of the Western World’ to the grim 
realism of the tragedy, ‘ Riders to the Sea.’ Maurya, the old 
fisher wife, has lost, one by one, her husband and her sons. The 
last son, Bartley, is carried home dead. With an exaltation 
that is half relief from years of anxiety, half triumph over 
death, she bursts out: 

‘“‘ They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the 

seacan dotome. . .. IJ’ll have no call now to be up crying 
and praying when the wind breaks from the south, and you can 
hear the surf is in the east, and the surf is in the west, making 
a great stir with the two noises, and they hitting one on the 
other. I’ll have no call now to be going down and getting Holy 
Water in the dark nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what 
way the wind is when I hear the other women keening. 
It isn’t that I haven’t prayed for you, Bartley, to the elven 
God. It isn’t that I haven’t said prayers in the dark night till 
you wouldn’t know what I’d be saying; but it’s a great rest I'll 
have now, and it’s time surely. It’s a great rest I’ll have now, 
and great sleeping in the long nights after Samhain, if it’s 
only a bit of wet flour we do have to eat, and maybe a fish that 
‘would be stinking.”’ One does not presume to criticise that. 
Maurya is a colossal figure who stands untrembling under the 
tumbling ruins of her world. She seems a fitting symbol of 
humanity in its eternal warfare with fate. The dramas of 
Synge, though thoroughly Irish in setting, appeal to the feel- 
ings that are not founded by race or country—they belong to 
that realm of art where there is neither Irish nor English, 
Rusisan nor French nor Jew. 

All this awakened activity augurs well for the future of 
Ireland. There have been two main causes for what has been 
aptly described as England’s one great failure in government 
during the nineteenth century—the stupid and unsympathetic 
treatment of Irish affairs by British ministries, and the lack of 
efforts at self-improvement by the great mass of Irishmen 
themselves. The present government has done much, and will 
do more, to remove the effects of the first cause; the second no 
longer exists. 

J. F. MACDONALD. 
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THREE MODERN CREEDS: ZOLA, DUMAS AND 
TOLSTOI.* 





*Continued from the January number of the Quarterly. 


OLA’S creed was a sort of modern stoicism which sought 
in strenuous labour and the joy of achievement an opiate 
for the trials and sufferings of life and for the restlessness of 
the soul asking unanswerable questions about its origin and 
destiny. It is true he has at times some casual expressions of 
faith in an eternal and overruling justice, but in him these can 
hardly be considered as anything more than lingering and illo- 
gical survivals of a Christianity which he repudiates. After 
Zola’s discourse to the Parisian students had been published, it 
occurred to the enterprising editor of a daily newspaper (Le 
Gaulois) that it would be a good thing to ask that other 
Parisian celebrity, Alexander Dumas, the younger, to express 
his opinion on the religious movement, the supposed reaction 
against scientific agnosticism, which was agitating the rising 
generation. Dumas, between whom and Zola there was an old 
antipathy, readily consented. 

Dumas was more of a typical Parisian than the strenuous 
and aggressive Zola. While Zola was by habits and tempera- 
ment something of a Stoic, Dumas was rather an Epicurean, 
an enlightened benevolent Epicurean, witty, sensitive, melan- 
choly and somewhat ironically complaisant in tone. He was 
the son of a still more famous father whose facile genius as a 
romancer brought wealth to him almost as quickly as he could 
squander it, and whose amazing prodigalities and escapades 
were often the talk of all Paris. Perhaps his father’s extrava- 
gances as well as the equivocal position of his mother had 
something to do with the more restrained character of the 
younger Dumas; such a very jovial father is apt to make a 
sedater son. Their curiously inverted though always amicable 
relations are wittily sketched in the younger’s drama Le Pére 
Prodigue. But however different in temperament, the younger 
Dumas is intellectually his father’s son with something of the 
same light graceful faculty as a raconteur and the same witty 
ingenuity of invention, though he has not the careless ease and 
abundance of the elder. His tales and plays mostly represent 
la wie Parisienne, as it is commonly understood, that world of’ 
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Parisian clubmen, young artists, studio lounges, ladies of am- 
biguous standing or character, la Bohéme, both high and low, 
being much in the foreground. His work, his later work in 
particular, has a certain seripusness of tone and motive as a 
polemic against social conventions and the injustice of State 
morality embodied in the laws. His heroines are generally 
ambiguous types, passionate and tender but faulty, professing 
mainly that religion of the heart which George Sand used to 
preach so eloquently, le coeur ne peut pas tromper. Most of 
them, it is said, represent chapters in his personal history. 

The world which Dumas shows his reader is not a world 
of comedy in the old sense like that of Goldoni or Moliére, nor 
is his vein at all comic but rather satirical, ironically bitter, 
with a certain disdain underlying the wit and raillery of the 
representation. The spirit of tragedy, though not of noble 
tragedy, pervades his plots and situations and his dialogue 
tends to sum itself up in cynical epigrams. It is no great 
world, he seems to say, this we live in, and most of its ideals 
are illusions or pretences; but we must take it as it is and 
make the best of it; and there are, after all, pleasant human 
things in it. The human heart is weak but rarely fundamen- 
tally bad, and could be happy if the world would let it be happy 
in its own way. But the world with its strenuous pretences 
and rigid conventions will not. Let us make war then on those 
conventions in the interests of humanity. And thus the author 
of La Dame aux Camélias comes before us as a champion of 
certain social and humanitarian ideals. 

He was a very distinguished figure in the Paris of his day, 
a member of the Academy and one of the glories of the French 
drama. He was not so much a thinker, with the systematic hab- 
its or methods of thought which that word implies, as an acute 
and shrewd observer who had lived all his life in a great centre 
of intellectual activity such as Paris is, a furnace of ideas in 
which discussion of all the latest problems and aspects of arts, 
letters, science and politics is constantly raging. He was 
familiar with men who were amongst the greatest authorities 
in their subject and knew their private opinions, the mental 
reserves that went with their public attitude or professions. 
He was a man of the world, too, and knew the real character 
of many things that wear a different face to the great public, 
the secret history of official reputations, the personalities that 
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move behind impotrant events and, in general, all that lies 
behind that big curtain which official historians, Hansard re- 
porters, newspaper paragraphers and platform orators paint 
every day for the instruction of ordinary mankind. In this 
kind of experience he was rich, and in the acuteness of obser- 
vation which it tends to produce, but there was little in him 
of the pure thinker who collates the wisdom and experience of 
the past with that of the present and seeks a synthesis which 
will give consistency and comprehensiveness to his judgment. 
That was as little in his line as formal system building could 
be with its tendency to compress freedom of observation. 
Dumas begins his discourse in the light, half ironical tone 
which is his natural pose to the Parisian public. He is old now, 
he says, and rather wearied and does not see much use in giving 
his opinion on any subject whatever — sur quoi que ce soit. 
The people who think with us will continue to think with us 
and the people who think otherwise will be more obstinate 
than ever in their convictions. Mieux vaudrait ne jamais dis- 
cuter. He has no ambition any way either to create or to de- 
stroy any of those ephemeral currents of opinion which rise 
and fall on the everlasting problems, political and religious, of 
life. As for the great problem of the origin and meaning of 
human life, it is one which mankind has been vainly trying to 
solve for thousands of years and which it will still be trying to 


‘solve for thousands of years to come; is it likely that children 


twenty years old (des enfants de vingtans) have got the true 
solution of it in their young brains? Yet here they were voci- 
ferating and creating movements and seeking to crack people 
on the head who do not agree with them; are we to call that 
a sign that society is returning to a religious ideal which of 
late has been falling into obscurity and neglect. Every fresh 
generation, he says, commences thus with its new ideas, its 
new illusions. It is merely the exuberance of youth that makes 
these young people take up the religious ideal and the old 
dogmas, just as their fathers took up with a similar enthusi- 
asm the cause of naturalism and the scientific point of view a 
generation ago. The only thing you can be sure of is, that 
whatever these young effervescing brains think to-day, they 
will have changed their ideas twenty years hence and will 
begin to see, like the older generation, that they really know 
nothing about the matter. 
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But Dumas is ready to admit, however, that mankind 
needs an ideal to sustain it, “‘ to satisfy the soul.” “ Man,” he 
says in that simple style meant to represent a common sense 
treatment of questions, ‘‘ has not only a body to be nourished 
and an intelligence to be cultivated, he has, decidedly, a soul 
to be satisfied — il a, décidément, une ame a satisfaire. And 
then he begins by describing the erroneous or impossible ideal 
in which mankind has hitherto sought satisfaction. Man, he 
tells us, has before his eyes the spectacle of a universe which 
he feels, which he knows to be eternal and in the eternity of 
which he would like to share. Since he has begun he does not 
want to end. Now wildly, now imploringly, he seeks a certi- 
tude on this point which he cannot have and which it is better 
for him not to have, the most powerful motive of human energy 
being the unknown. Hence he vacillates this way and that, 
with intermittent phases of scepticism and negation, but re- 
turning always to a hope which he cannot-.do without, “ this 
irresistible need of an ideal,” and this explains his religious 
enthusiasms and fantasies. Such is the conception Dumas has 
of the origin of man’s search for the Absolute, not as some- 
thing which gives meaning and validity to our conceptions of 
truth, justice and duty here, but as a mere desire to continue 
our existence elsewhere. But, Dumas goes on to explain, this 
form of search for an ideal is becoming obsolete. New men 
have arisen; during the last hundred years especially, who “ in 
the name of reason, science and observation denv these (abso- 
lute) truths, declare that they are only relative, and would 
abolish the formulas which embody them.” The Power, he 
says, which created the world and the race of mankind and 
which, he adds (being unable to resist the epigram), does not 
seem definitely to have created itself, has not told us for what 
end it did so, and as this Power seems determined to keep its 
secret, Humanity is at length beginning to renounce the vain 
attempt to penetrate the eternal mystery. Humanity is going 
to renounce the search for the Absolute, and, since it is on the 
earth without knowing how or why, is going to try and settle 
the matter by means of simple common sense and make itself 
as happy as possible by such means alone as this earth provides 
for it. 

Still mankind, Dumas thinks, needs an ideal, “to satisfy 
the soul,” and, as the old ideals are in his eyes obsolete, he 
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must look elsewhere. He does not agree with Zola that the 
ideal of work is sufficient. Here the difference between the 
two men, the strenuous half Italian Zola and the witty, brilliant 
comedy writer, is very marked. Dumas has no illusions, no 
megalomania, about his work or anybody else’s. Work to him 
is only a means towards a practical end, or an exercise of the 
intelligence performed for profit or pleasure. Science is useful 
and art, great as his reverence is for the work of the artist, 
is meant but to amuse. It is not in any ethical or teleological 
meaning of work that a Dumas and the son of a Dumas is 
likely to find the great ideal. 


If one should ask M. Dumas then how mankind, if it is 
turning from all absolute conceptions of life to make itself 
comfortable with what the earth can provide, is to be saved 
from a base Epicureanism, ‘ Kat, drink and be merry for to- 
morrow we die,’ what is he to answer? Where is the force to 
come from which inspires heroic or unselfish effort? What is 
to prevent the age from sinking as other ages have sunk under 
the depressing power of the conviction that there is nothing 
absolute in the conceptions of Truth and Justice? The answer 
which Dumas virtually makes is that humanitarian sentiment 


has reached a stage of development in which it is sufficient to 


sustain society and even to recreate it in a better form. He 
thinks that just because men are renouncing absolute or trans- 
cendental ideas, they are going to be more humane, more phil- 
anthropic, more pitiful of each other in this brief span of life 
which is all they have to look for. He is confident that we are 
entering upon an era in which humanitarianism is to be the 
ideal, the motive power, the fashion even and the rage. All 
appearances to the contrary are delusive. Those growing 
armaments, those party hatreds and persecutions are but the 
expiring convulsions of an unhappy and vanishing past. The 
era of a better understanding (l’entente) is inevitable and 
nearer than is commonly supposed. ‘“ I believe, he writes with 
the solemnity of prophecy, “ that our world is entering upon a 
realisation of the words, “ Love one another,” without troubl- 
ing itself in any case whether it was a man or a God that spoke 
them. The spiritual movement which we hear of from all 
parts, which so many ambitious or credulous people think they 
can direct to their ends, is going to be absolutely humanitarian. 
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Mankind, which never does anything with moderation, is going © 
to be taken with a rage, with a madness of mutual love. 

It may surprise some, perhaps, to find such an exalted 
prophet of Humanitarianism in the author of Le Demi-Monde 
and La Vie 4 Vingt Avs, whose general tone is one of ironical 
complaisance and whose record was not likely to leave him 
with many illusions in his old age. But there may be some 
truth in his view that the abanodnment of absolute standards 
makes men readier to take up practical ends as a substitute. 
Certainly, the great believers have been more apt, like Knox 
and Calvin, to draw a sterner distinction between men and 
men, between good and bad. They look on life as a battle-field 
between eternally opposed forces and regard man’s unhappi- 
ness, like Carlyle, as fundamental and arising from his great- 
ness. To such men the temper of M. Dumas and the modern 
temper in general, with its superficial optimism, would be no 
hopeful augury of the age, but only a sign that it was sinking 
into sentimental anti-nomianism. 

It is more important, however, to ask if the humanitarian 
ideal of M. Dumas has any scientific basis or justification in 
the conditions of society as it exists. Dumas himself does not 
bother about its scientific or philosophic character, about its 
origin or authority; he does not say why, in a world the cause 
and end of which are unknown, love is to overcome the law of 
iature by which the strong survive and the weak are extin- 
guished, or why this ideal should not be one more of these 
illusions in which mankind according to him has always been 
vainly seeking consolation. He cares little about such formal 
consistency or completeness in the treatment of questions and 
considers ‘simple common sense’ a sufficient authority for 
prophecy on the destiny of mankind. 

It is a very practical question, however, whether the hu- 
manitarian ideal is compatible with the actual fabric of our 
civilisation, with this relentless struggle for the exploitation 
of the earth which makes up the greater part of the history 
of man and from which nearly all that he cherishes in the way 
of national legend, heroism and romance has been drawn. It 
cannot be said that in its essential aspect of jealous rivalry 
and competition between nations, parties, individuals it rages 
less fiercely or less constantly than it did four hundred or a 
thousand years ago. It is even more Widespread than it was 
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owing to the much greater expansion of commercial and politi- 
cal interests in our modern world. Wars have not ceased and 
if they are less frequent than they used to be between civilized 
Powers they are on a greater scale than ever, and for the same 
reasons armaments are, as we see, increasing not decreasing. 
But even if war had ceased, war in its official form is account- 
able for a very small portion of the sufferings which afflict 
humanity. Its cessation would banish neither death nor the 
cruelty of disease, nor the waste of life and happiness caused 
by the greed, the folly, the ambition or the crimes of men. Of 
course, ameliorating elements always exist and have a close 
relation to the evils of the society in which they are found. In 
an age when war is exalted as an ideal, the code of chivalry 
arises to mitigate its cruelty. In our day a new medical and 
sanitary science struggles with the dangerous conditions pro- 
duced by over-crowded cities and the pollution of air and 
water, and legislation has begun to consider in earnest the 
strange and terrible fact that our industrial civilisation is as 
inevitably constructed on the principle of the spoils to the 
victor and the serf’s chain to the vanquished as the society we 
find in the Homeric poems. There are ameliorations, of course. 
Any educated man who can read Plutarch’s Lives wisely will 
be able to measure pretty accurately what we have gained as 
well as what we have lost in two thousand years. There can 
be no doubt at any rate of the progress which the sentiment of 
bumanity, the philanthropic ideal, has made in that time. Hu- 
manitarianism in some forms even tends to become profes- 
sional and profitable; it is often the aid to a successful career 
and sometimes, like the medieval baron’s bequest to the 
Church, the apology for a not too scrupulous one. But that it 
should be so only indicates the more clearly the trend of 
society, at least of society in our Western civilisation. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental principle of competition or 
contest in society remains the same and works just as it has 
always done, with this difference perhaps that in a commercial 
age like ours it shows itself oftener in mean and ignoble forms 
than in violent and brutal ones. Business lying, for example, 
from the gross advertisement and the deceptive prospectus or 
label down to the fallacious assurances of the shop clerk, was 
surely never so universal, so commonly expected and accepted 
on all hands; and while a generation ago it was still a tradition 
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that honesty in work and unstinted service were not only the 
conditions of moral health but the sure road to success, now-a- 
days it is the professed creed of organized labour to take all 
one can get and give as little as possible in return, while the 
higher forms of labour seem to be mainly conducted on the 
principle of getting ahead of the other fellow or even of ‘doing’ 
him before he does you. | 

It is not easy then for a candid observer who keeps an eye 
on the facts to follow Dumas in his assurances that the era is 
close at hand when society will work wholly on the principles 
of brotherly love, of peace and good will amongst men. Apart 
from some moral synthesis of life which gives it a foundation, 
the theory or ideal of universal peace is apt to become a cheap 
humanitarianism, and indeed I have often seen it professed by 
men who were unusually rancorous or selfish and ungenerous 
in their ordinary life. Dumas, as I have said, makes no at- 
tempt at such a synthesis. The difficulty of reconciling the 
transitory finite aspect of man’s life with any ideal of justice 
and truth which can give it permanent meaning does not trou- 
ble him. His view is that which Maeterlinck has so frankly 
expressed in Le Temple Enseveli: There is no justice in the 
universe except what we put there. We are wrong in imagin- 
ing the universe based on it. ‘‘ La somme de justice que nous 
trouvons malgré tout dans la nature, ce n’est pas de f&& nature 
qu’elle provient, mais de nous seuls qui le mettons a4 notre insu 
dans la nature en nous mélant aux choses.” And Maeterlinck 
naturally tries to make much of this not heaven but heaven- 
born justice and enshrines it in a natural mystery of its own, 
which after all is only a disguised manner of recognizing that 
man is the frail and half blind agent of a universal reason in 
the universe. But the mystical element in Maeterlinck, that 
cult of the sub-conscious in mind with all its possible implica- 
tions, has no place in the creed of the older agnostic. For 
Dumas thinks that plain common sense, as he calls it, is an all- 
sufficient instrument for the analysis of all that is marvellous 
in the history and the nature of man. He has no hesitation 
therefore in putting forward his rough and ready construction 
with its humanitarian decorations in place of philosophies and 
creeds which, though they might be mingled with fantasy and 
error, were at least based on a comprehensive synthesis of life 
and a profound study of the moral problem it involves. 
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Zola and Dumas represent fairly enough the common 
working creeds of our time, only with more clearness and can- 
dour than the average man uses even with himself. Yet in 
their way of thinking there are unreconciled contradictions, 
traces of that inconscient mixture of old and new points of 
view which is so characteristic of the modern spirit. The 
third modern apostle I shall notice, although he is by far the 
greatest of the three, has no real following, for though the ad- 
mirers of Tolstoi are many, I have known of few working 
disciples. His creed indeed is incompatible with almost any 
of the characteristic forms of our social activity. Tolstoi’s 
- eriticism of life may be weak on the constructive side, but it is 
based on a very comprehensive and searching analysis of so- 
ciety and it brings out clearly, with a relentless logic of its 
own, the incompatibility of our actual social organism with the 
realisation of such hopes and ideals as those of Zola and 
Dumas. 

(To be continued). 
JAMES CAPPON. 


INDEPENDENCE IN CANADIAN POLITICS. 
T the recent meeting of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, the retiring Moderator 
preached a powerful and inspiring sermon on the message 
which Presbyterian ministers should seek to present to men. 
Dr. Forrest is one of the foremost men of the Church, both as 
a preacher and a scholar; and therefore his remarks merit 
more than ordinary consideration. In what Dr. Forrest had to 
say as to the attempt to cover the weaknesses of a sermon with 
a shower of flowers and the sweet solos of trained singers, 
most Presbyterians, at least, will heartily acquiesce. It is poor 
preaching business to chloroform a man on the way to Heaven. 
But many must disagree with Dr. Forrest when he scarifies 
Presbyterian ministers for introducing Politics and Economics 
within the range of their discourses. The ex-Moderator has 
shivered at some of the sermons he has heard in Canadian pul- 
pits on economic subjects. This experience is all too common; 
but does not the indictment lie against the lack of training 
which our ministers have in these subjects, rather than in the 
nature of the subjects themselves? When the public rectitude 
of the people is brought into issue; when men openly and un- 
blushingly buy their way into political preferment and power; 
when already in this country of spacious plains people are 
herded in squalid tenements where every manner of disease is 
rife; when constituencies are debauched and even the bread of 
the people becomes the object of a trust,—when these and a 
thousand other vital problems press the thinking man every 
day for a solution and an answer, how can we in reason expect 
our ministers, the moral leaders of the people, to pass them by 
on the other side? It is precisely because.the discussions in 
the pulpit have had to do with forms and words, and dead 
husks of dead things, that so many young men have been re- 
pelled from taking up the greatest work in life. They want 
a man’s work; and a man’s work does not consist in avoiding 
the moral issues of the day. And the moral issues of the day 
are bound up with the economic and political problems of the 
day. Indeed, what the Presbyterian Church most needs is a 
ministry trained to deal with these issues; and to deal with 
them in a frank and fearless way, regardless of wealth, pres- 
tige or power. 
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Now, this applies not only to the ministers of the Church, 
but to the educated citizen as well. It has become almost trite 
to say that, in the Anglo-Saxon democracies, the main requi- 
sites are education and political morality, which go hand in 
hand. The success of these great political ventures depends 
precisely upon such factors in the national life. This is true 
because these democracies are governed in their destinies by 
political parties, with which the people as a whole are asso- 
ciated. Upon the people themselves, then, depends the welfare 
of the nation; for, as Sidney Smith long since observed, ‘‘ the 
only foundation of political liberty is the spirit of the people.” 
What, then, should govern one’s attitude and allegiance to that 
party in the State with which one is associated? This is a 
matter of more than passing importance; and should demand 
care and thought from all citizens who take a true interest in 
their country’s place and progress in civilization. 

The problem which constantly confronts one, then, is: To 
what extent should a citizen subordinate himself in order to 
co-operate with a political party? There are a number of atti- 
tudes that one may assume, involving varying degrees of in- 
dependence. In the first place a citizen may hold himself aloof 
from all politics as being too vicious and corrupt to interest 
him. Garrison and his Abolition coadjutors did this.1. One 
may look upon the frame of government as being utterly god- 
less and pernicious, and may thus refuse to support any poli- 
tical organization in the country. This is the attitude assumed 
by the Doukhobors in our West, and other religious fanatics. 
It is a case of “ come ye out from among them.” Then, again, 
there are those who from sheer selfishness or sloth refuse to 
interest themselves in party or political life. Both these 
classes are a menace to the State. The one because of “ other- 
worldliness,” living on an apparently high moral plane, proves 
itself utterly visionary and ineffective; the other is purely 
parasitic. But, on the whole, there are not many of the utterly 
indifferent class. 

There is a second, somewhat larger class, which plumes 
itself upon being independent of any party whatsoever: but 
which presumes to play a judicial role, holding the balance be- 
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1See an article by Dr. Washington Gladden, on “The Uses and Abuses of 
Party,” the Century Magazine, vol. VI. 
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tween the contending parties. Most of the members of this 
class pose as belonging to the so-called “intellectuals.” Their 
influence is necessarily very slight, as they merely decide one 
way or another upon a plan mapped out by others. This, of 
course, is regrettable; for many of these men, by education or 
wealth, are fitted to play an important part in shaping the 
political life and thought of the people. On the other hand, the 
great majority of Canadians are blind adherents of a party, 
supporting that party no matter whom it nominates or what 
programme it advocates. It is probably true that eighty-five 
or ninety voters out of a hundred can be relied upon by party 
bosses to follow out the course indicated by the caucus and the 
convention. Such men are governed in their voting by preju- 
dice, tradition, habit and hope of reward; and not by real 
opinion. Take, for instance, the present proposal for recipro- 
cal trade concessions between Canada and the United States. 
It is advocated by one great political party, and it once all the 
party followers — with the exception of a very small number 
who are influenced in large part by selfish motives—acquiesce 
in it; although it cannot be doubted that it is a policy which 
involves momentous considerations. There has been little time — 
or opportunity to secure the necessary data and to place the 
issues clearly before the people; yet the majority of Liberals 
accept the orders of their party managers. And the great Con- 
servative party and press oppose the agreement because it is, 
above all, a government measure. Very few Conservative edi- 
tors have dealt with the agreement upon its merits. In one 
case which has fallen directly under our notice, the editor at 
first advocated the adoption of the measure because he was 
convinced it would be a good thing for Canada; but, in a re- 
markably short time, he changed the tone of his leaders because 
the policy was anti-imperialistic in nature,—although if there 
is any real, consistent imperialistic policy in his paper, we have 
failed to discover it. But these are pre-election days; and in- 
dependence of judgment must be submerged for benefit of the 
party. 

However, bad as things are in these respects, they might 
be much worse. It is not at all true that the whole body of our 
citizenship adopts this attitude, and resigns the right to think 
and act independently. Were that true, party would degene- 
rate into.a mere ring or faction; and the hope of democracy 
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would be lost. There is a large and growing element in the 
body politic which does not assume any of the positions dealt 
with above. They identify themselves with a party, to be sure, 
take part in the party conventions and seek in every fair ‘way 
tc persuade men to think as they do. But in a spirit of true 
independence they place principle above party; and do not 
hesitate to prefer their own convictions to the decisions of any 
party caucus. These men understand that the party exists for 
the purpose of the rank and file of its members; and not the 
members for the benefit of the party boss, manager, or leader. 
The party is simply a means to secure the end which its mem- 
bers have in view. To use Burke’s classic definition: “A party 
is a body of men united to promote by their joint endeavors the 
national interest upon some principle on which they are all 
agreed.’ With this before one, it can readily be seen that true 
independence can be made consistent with party loyalty. It 
cannot be emphasized too much, however, that one should not 
lightly give up allegiance to one’s party. Parties are necessary 
to popular government; they cost money to organize and main- 
tain; and effective work can be done only through them. If 
cne is known to lightly abandon his party because of whim, 
pasison or prejudice, he impairs to a great extent his future 
influence in the party. But there ought to be a reasonable 
measure of personal independence. Unless this can be de- 
pended upon, democratic government can never hope to suc- 
ceed. That it can be largely depended upon, in the case of 
intelligent voters, is seen in recent party politics in Ontario, 
when the Ross government was defeated. It is pretty gener- 
ally acknowledged that Sir George Ross is one of the ablest 
politicians and most incisive thinkers which Canada has pro- 
duced. But it is also acknowledged that the Liberal ship had 
become encrusted with barnacles; and a striking lesson in 
party independence was given when many thousand Liberal 
voters cast their ballots for Sir James Whitney, because he was 
aman of unquestioned courage and probity, admirably adapted 
to set the provincial house in order. It is only reasonable that 
the country’s interest should take precedence over the party’s 
interest. Perfect party discipline is most dangerous to the 
public weal, for it means the abdication of individual judg- 
ment. 

Critics of democracy have imputed its failures in Canada 
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and the United States—especially in the larger cities—to the 
evils of an unrestricted suffrage. The indictment is misplaced.. 
Ignorance and poverty are preyed upon by the unscrupulous 
among the wealthy and the educated, who use their wealth and 
education to exploit the common people. After all, the remedy 
lies in the hands of the common people themselves; and no ap- 
peal to their intelligence and patriotism will bein vain. But 
what is most needed is that young men of wealth and educa- 
tion and influence should be fired with the desire to serve their 
country. There lies the path to the highest honor and the 
highest service. And to that end teachers everywhere—in the 
pulpit and out of it — should deal with those great questions 
which confront us to-day, upon the solution of which de- 
pends welfare of the individual and the State. For, as Aris- 
totle said, if man is to live nobly he must first have the means 
to live. The economic activities of society, and the political 
conditions under which they are carried on, ought then to be 
the most essential and fruitful study for the teachers and 
leaders of this great Canadian democracy. 
W. W. SWANSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE SCHOOLS. 





TT"HERE is frequent complaint on the part of college and 

university instructors that the secondary schools are not 
meeting the requirements of the higher institutions by ade- 
quately preparing students for taking up the more advanced 
work demanded after matriculation. There is an equally com- 
mon and persistent complaint on the part of the masters of | 
these schools that the influence of the college is detrimental to 
some of the more important interests of secondary education 
by putting undue emphasis on certain subjects, and by keeping 
a standard of entrance which prevents the schools from doing 
their best work. This dissatisfaction is summed up on the one 
side by the statement that the students who come up for matri- 
culation have neither accurate knowledge regarding the con- 
tent and use of several of the subjects required, nor capacity 
for work of the character called for in advanced classes. There 
is, in consequence, a recurring proposal to resort to the old and 
inefficient device of prescribing an extra scrap of work in one 
subject, a bit of examination in another, and an omission some 
place else, in order, as it is alleged, that seholarship may be 
improved and mental power developed. In any case a merely 
superficial treatment of a deep-seated trouble is of doubtful 
merit, and it does not seem a very rational procedure to at- 
tempt thus to adjust institutional problems that reach to the 
foundations of the educational structure. On the other hand, 
it is claimed that the college entrance tests are of a kind to in- 
duce pupils to pass out of the schools before they have attained 
either to the standard of knowledge or the capacity which they 
should reach if they took full advantage of the staffs and equip- 
ment provided for them. Hence, it is said, if college instruc- 
tors get poorly prepared and inefficient students in their classes 
they are but reaping the harvest of a sowing that they them- 
selves have made; and if they are compelled to do work of a 
secondary school grade it is because they draw students away 
from schools where this class of teaching could be better and 
more economically done. To save argument, it may be granted 
at once that both complaints have some foundation in fact, and 
that each party has a grievance for which the other is to some 
extent responsible. The meeting place of school and college is 
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one of the weak points in the educational plan because the parts 
do not readily permit of nice adjustments to suit each other’s 
needs. Unfortunately, though, the problems arising out of this 
situation go far beyond the institutions and affect others be- 
sides the master in his school and the professor in his lecture 
room. When there is a failure at any point in the system the 
injury falls mainly upon the pupils and the nation, for the time 
and efforts of the former are failing to carry them to that posi- 
tion of attainment and power which is their due, and the intel- 
ligence and progress of the latter are coming short of the 
standard which efficiency of the school and college should pro- 
duce. It becomes pertinent, therefore, to look into the rela- 
tionship of these parts of the educational system for the pur- 
poses of finding out why such difficulties exist and how they 
may be remedied. 

Without doubt the trouble is due mostly to inherited con- 
ditions rather than to active, present-day agencies. It is but 
another example of that laissez faire tendency which has been 
sG prominent a factor in most of our social arrangements. 
There has never been in any English-speaking country an en- 
deavor to organize a scheme of education at once systematic, 
scientific and purposive. On the contrary, every plan now 
followed has grown up by additions and adjustments made to 
already existent, simpler schemes for the purpose of meeting 
exigencies that could no longer be disregarded. In this pro- 
vince there is what by courtesy is called a system, but it is 
one of these developments rather than an organization. In 
consequence it is, in parts, illogical, defective, and badly ar- 
ranged. Lest this should be taken entirely as an adverse cri- 
ticism, it must in justice be stated that when compared with 
the rounded, symmetrical, balanced systems of some European 
countries ours makes for independence, personality and viril- 
ity in the student; and that its readiness to permit of adapta- 
tions is not altogether a weakness. These elements of strength 
that are inherent in the system need not be sacrificed in mak- 
ing adjustments that will eliminate, in part at least, the waste- 
fulness and lack of purpose that in places detract from the 
worth of the educational process as it is now carried on. 

Considering, for instance, the dislocation of studies which 
occurs at the matriculation stage, the university or college can 
materially help the schools by having regard to a systematic 
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study course that will involve continuity and definiteness of 
aim. In prescribing the various examination requirements 
there seems to be a tendency to overlook the effect of the whole 
upon the student’s mental training and to emphasize subjects 
and departments. This is not in conformity with good educa- 
tional practice. To get away from this method of doing things 
is not quite so easy as it seems to be, because in the under- 
graduate course itself there is a manifest weakness due to lack 
of codrdination among the various departments of study. 
While, then, the unifying principle has not always been prom- 
inent among the more advanced classes, it has naturally become 
the custom for individual instructors to recommend details of 
work and of examination that may have an injurious effect on 
the educational worth of the secondary school course. 

The university has two services that it must render to the 
civilization of the period to justify its existence and privileges. 
One of these is commonly referred to as the conservation and 
distribution of the knoweldge of the past. The importance of 
this cannot be overrated because the wisdom thus garnered is 
the crystallized human experience of the ages, the essence of 
all progress, which enables each generation to build on the 
work of its predecessors. The other function, that of inspirer, 
guide and inciter to effort, is equally important. On the one 
hand, the institution is concerned to make knowledge available 
and capacity effective; on the other, its duty is to induce ac- 
tivity and conserve energy. It is questionable if this latter 
aspect of university work is put so prominently forward as 
the other, yet this duty of guidance and stimulation is undoubt- 
edly a function due to the nation and the race. The bearing of 
this upon the problem under discussion is, that the influence of 
the university should be felt for good through all grades of 
schools, and that the lower institutions should be strengthened , 
through their relation with the higher one. Clearly the bene- 
fits would be mutual, for maturity of mind is dependent on 
training and culture as well as upon years. 

As has been intimated, the curriculum should be a scien- 
tific whole with parts related and proportioned to secure the 
end desired; it should therefore be far removed from any mere 
fortuitous grouping of subjects; and any changes should be 
made with this unity of design in view. If it is assumed that 
the purpose of education is to adjust the individual to the con- 
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ditions of civilization as he will encounter them,—and this is a 
quite adequate definition,—it is possible to select the more im- 
portant elements that determine a choice of subjects suitable 
for a school and college course. These must have regard to 
(1) the mental characteristics of the individual who is being 
educated, including his capacity, experiences and changing at- 
titudes of mind as years advance; (2), the purposes of the 
education, including the outlook upon life, the ideals to be 
reached and the relationships to be sustained; (3), the agencies 
available for educational purposes, including knowledge, insti- 
tutions and instruments. Any enumeration of this kind would 
be very incomplete if it did not at some point draw attention 
to modern developments depending upon the contributions of 
psychology and child study to the bases and methods of educa- 
tional work; to the change of emphasis from the learning of a 
subject to the nurture of the individual; and to the displace- 
ment of mere knowledge content of studies by acquaintance 
with the social and industrial aspects of living. 

If the view is held, as is generally the case, that the human 
race has progressed by very gradual development from a con- 
dition of mere animal existence to the highly specialized and 
complex life of the present day; and if education is a process 
of purposive adjustment by which individuals, as yet imma- 
ture, are trained and taught to live effectively within that 
civilization, then it seems only reasonable that those agencies 
which have been most prominent in bringing about the changes 
of the past will be those most effective for preparation for the 
future. This is only treating the unfolding and extension of 
human capacity in a rational scientific way by regarding it as 
a phase of the great biological scheme of Development. It has 
the further merit of using the instrument to form the indivi- 
dual, not making the student secondary to the subject. On this 
basis studies for educative ends may be grouped in a general 
way into Language for communication and thought expres- 
sion; Quantity studies, dealing with space, number and compu- 
tation; Nature studies, that have to do with matter, life and 
the laws of the universe; Constructive studies, that relate to 
the adjustment of materials to man’s convenience and necessi- 
ties; and Human studies, embracing those subjects that relate 
te man’s progress, pleasure and advantage, as history, aesthe- 
tics, morality and religion. The proper grouping of these at 
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any one period of the student’s life constitutes a curriculum, 
which gradually passes from simple to complex as the unfold- 
ing powers of mind become capable of dealing with the more 
abstract and generalized forms of knowledge. 

Clearly some of these will be of greater value than others 
during the periods of secondary school and college education, 
if the individual is to be properly fitted for meeting the condi- 
tions imposed by the social order of the day. The first place 
must undoubtedly be assigned to language as the vehicle of all 
thought expression and acquisition, and among language 
studies, facile ability to use the mother tongue is the first great 
necessity. It is unfortunately necessary to emphasize the point 
that the English here meant is not that ofthe examination cram 
nor of the sporadic formal exercise of the classroom. Free- 
dom, variety and virility are not characteristics that come by 
rule, they are far more likely to arise from a kindly encourage- 
ment to browse and forage amid literature, for capacity grows 
and ripens but cannot be manufactured by set rules and tasks. 
Mathematics that relate to the common business and occupa- 
tions in which men engage should form part of the mental ac- 
quisition of every intelligent person. Here again formal pre- 
scription is likely to be detrimental both to the mental discip- 
line and the useful knowledge which the subject is capable of 
imparting. Science also, which explains the phenomena, mate- 
rials and natural laws that are always present and compose 
the universe about us, is a department of knowledge that must 
enter into all symmetrical educational courses. These three 
then, language, quantity, nature, as thus limited, should form 
the central core of the secondary and college curriculum, ex- 
tending from the public school through the Arts course. Addi- 
tional subjects selected on the bases of natural aptitudes, future 
usefulness, and professional requirements, could be joined to 
this core to make up a complete curriculum, but these adjuncts 
should never either displace or dislocate the connections of the 
first main group. Some things that can be done in this con- 
nection to help the cause of education and to keep the univer- 
sity in sympathetic connection with the lower school work are: 
(1) to avoid minute and detailed prescriptions of small por- 
tions of work that tend to develop neither scholarship nor 
power in any general sense; (2) to treat acquisition of knowl- 
edge not as an end, but as an agency in producing mental capa- 
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city; (8) to choose work for college entrance which will have 
relation to the requirements of every day life; (4) to empha- 
size those subjects which have played the most important part 
in the past history of the race; (5) to act on the principle that 
a university course is a fitting for present-day civilization of 
the highest type, as determined by the ideals that men have 
chosen as most worthy of attainment. 
W.S. ELLIS. 
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FOREST FIRES IN CANADA. 

HE Quarterly is in receipt of Bulletin No. 9 of the Fores- 

try Branch of the Department of the Interior, dealing 

with the above subject, being the Report of Messrs. H. R. 
Macmillan and G. A. Gutches, a pamphlet of about 40 pages. 
The Report classifies the lands in Canada as follows :—About 
600,000 sq. miles of barren lands which are treeless because of 
an Arctic climate; about 700,000 sq. miles of sparsely wooded 
or semi-treeless lands, in which what little forest there is, is 
found mostly along the water courses or in low lying land; and 
about 1,900,000 sq. miles of land which was mostly or wholly 
covered with timber when Canada first became known to Euro- 
peans. This amount of timber is estimated to be equivalent to 
3,648 billion board feet of good sawn lumber. Of this original 
forest about 98,000 sq. miles have been cleared for settlement, 
and 100,000 sq. miles have been cut over by lumbermen, leaving | 
an area of 1,702,000 sq. miles still of forest land. But owing 


to losses by fire it is estimated that there is standing in Canada 


the equivalent of only about 1,094 billion feet of lumber, in- 
cluding even very low grades. 

-The loss of revenue to the public treasury owing to forest 
fires is estimated to be not less than $1,042,500,000; and it is 


believed that in the Ottawa valley, that great lumbering region 


of the past and present, fully 20 feet have been burned for 
every one cut by the lumberman. This is certainly a very re- 
markable and alarming loss, and the quicker some efficient 
means can be devised and put into effect to prevent this great 
waste, the better. “ Canada has no timber to waste. It is safe 
te say that all the areas of useful timbers in the Lond are now 
discovered and being exploited. The only countries exporting 
timber in quantity are Sweden, Norway, Russia, the United 
States, and Canada; and of these countries all, or nearly all, 
except Russia and Canada, are cutting in excess of the yearly 
growth.” 

The authors classify the effects of forest fires under four 
heads: first, the destruction of timber; second, the effects on 


the soil; third, the effects upon the subsequent tree growth and 


the upspringing forest, and fourth, the effects upon the water- 


‘flow in streams and rivers. 
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Under the first heading they state that, while it is impos- 
sible to make an accurate estimate of the quantity of timber 
annually destroyed by fire, yet from what can be gleaned from 
fire reports extending over the whole country, it is probable 
that as much timber is destroyed annually by forest fires as is 
used for all other purposes. This is, of course, a very great 
drain upon the existing forests of the country, and should be 
checked as soon as possible. 

Under the second heading the Report goes on to show that 
while some soils may not be very seriously affected by forest 
fires, yet it is doubtful if such fires are ever of material advan- 


tage; while in soils consisting of a vegetable humus upon a 


sandy base, the effect is singularly bad, inasmuch as the fire 
burns up the productive over-layer and leaves a barren waste 
of sand or marl. In this.connection a photograph is given of 
a part of the section burned over by the great Biscotasing fire 
in Northern Ontario. This photograph shows dreariness it- 
self, in the presence of charred and blackened tree trunks scat- 
tered over a long stretch of almost barren rocks, from which 
all the productive soil has been burned away. 


Under the third heading the Report points out the inter- 
esting fact that when a forest of pine or spruce is destroyed 
by fire, it is very seldom that it is succeeded in the aftergrowth 
by trees of the same species, but the inferior trees, such as 
aspen, poplar, white birch and jack pine, are most apt to form 
the bulk of the succeeding forest. This is because the latter 
trees produce more seeds than the former and scatter them 
over a wider space. And thus even where the forest is allowed 
to grow again, its character and value is much lowered as a 
result of forest fires. - 


As to the effect upon the waterflow of the country, this is 
illustrated by several instructive tables, one of which is here 
copied in part :— 


Rainfall and Run-off for Jan., Feb. and Mar., 1900. 


Area of Run off in 

Condition Cutchment Precipitation Percent. of 

as to cover basin Precipitation 
Forested .. ..... 1.07 sq. mil. 24 in. 37% 


Non-forested . .. 0.53 sq. mil. 16 in. 95% 
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A slight study of these results shows that upon the average 
the amount of precipitation is greater upon forested than upon 
non-forested land in the proportion of 3 to 2. And thus it ap- 
pears that the clearing away of the forest, either by settlement 
or by forest fires, reduces the amount of rainfall, and thus 
tends to make the country “dryer.’”’ But a far more important 
result appears in the last column, where it is shown that by 
the end of March no less than 95 per cent. of all the precipita- 
tion had run off from the cleared land into the streams and 
rivers, leaving only 5 per cent. still available, while from the 
forested land only 37 per cent. had thus run away, leaving no 
less than 63 per cent. still available. 

The consequences are obvious. In the country largely 
covered by forest the power and use of the streams will extend 
throughout the summer with only a slight reduction towards 
the close of the dry season, while in the de-forested country the 
streams will largely vanish soon after the warm weather be- 
gins and many of them become totally dry, to be redeveloped 
only after autumn and early winter rains have replenished 
their sources. This knowledge, although highly interesting, is 
not altogether new. For many an old person, brought up in the 
country, must remember streams, which in the days of his 
youth were capable of running local mills, but which, from the 
clearing away of the forests, have dwindled down into insigni- 
ficance, except when resuscitated for awhile by great rains or 
by the melting of the snows. 

The early settlers who had to clear away the forest found 
the high ridges with somewhat shallow soil less heavily wooded 
than the valleys and deep soils, and they naturally set to work 
to clear up these parts first. Many of these ridges are to-day 
almost denuded of the little soil which they once possessed, it 
having been largely carried down into the valleys by rain and- 
wind. If by any means these now almost barren ridges and 
high places could be re-wooded it would be a blessing not only 
to the farmer in possession but to the whole country. And then 
there are thousands upon thousands of acres throughout the 
tract of the Laurentian hills which are fit only for the growth 
of forest, and which if forested would be of inestimable value 
to the country, but which have been swept by fires again and 
again until now there is very little soil left upon which to grow 
trees or even bushes. If these tracts could be reforested by 
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almost any species of trees it would be of great value to the 
community. And so the prevention of forest fires, the con- 
servation of the forest still existent, and the reforestration of 
now useless and barren tracts are subjects to which too much 
public attention cannot be given. 

The Report, after giving very fully and at considerable 
length, the prominent causes of forest fires, goes on to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

“1. The area of merchantable timber has been, until 
within a very few years, grossly overestimated. -The quantity 
of merchantable timber, never as large as is popularly believed, 
has been reduced more by forest fires than by any other cause. 

“2. These fires, though largely preventable, are still oc- 
_ curring. This is due not so much to lack of laws as to lack of 
enforcement of existing laws. The laws cannot be enforced 
unless they are supported by public spirit, backed by generous 
legislative appropriations and administered by permanent 
skilled officials free from political interference. 

“3. The destruction of the existing timber by fire is not 
only reducing the present timber supply but is destroying the 
value or possibility of a future crop, laying waste large areas © 
of forest land, exercising a deleterious effect on navigable 
streams, water powers, and irrigation reservoirs. and is in 
every way directly opposed to the national welfare as repre- 
sented by a progressive conservation policy. 

“4. Of all the civilized nations in the northern hemisphere, 
Canada is doing the least to treat the public lands as a perma- 
nent asset.” 

Editor D. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


A GREAT SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


Not only has Great Britain continued to hold the centre 
of the stage in the world’s interest by the splendor of the cere- 
monies in connection with the crowning of the king, but she 
has also stirred the enthusiasm of social reformers by her 
epoch-making legislation in behalf of the working classes. The 
introduction of this legislation into Parliament by Mr. Lloyd- 
George will, in all likelihood, do more to make this year memo- 
rable in history than even the crowning of earth’s mightiest 
monarch. It is the boldest effort yet made to crush the two 
great enemies of the humbler people—sickness and unemploy- 
ment. This legislation is, with Lloyd-George, ‘“ the roof and 
crown of things.’ To it he has given his thought and strength 
for years. It represents the goal which he set before himself 
in the bitterly opposed taxation and land laws of two years 
ago. He has never made any secret of his ultimate intentions. 
The chief reason why he pushed up succession duties, stiffened 
the income tax, and attempted to take a part of the unearned 
increment of land values, was to bring into the Treasury funds 
to cover the cost of a great social experiment. No one can, - 
therefore, charge him with ulterior designs or hidden motives 
in causing to flow into the coffers of the State a part of the 
annual distribuendum of society. He specifically pledged him- 
self to furnish a scheme of sickness-insurance for working 
people, and also a plan to cover the constant risk of unemploy- 
ment. It logically follows the legislation which has gone be- 
fore it. It embodies principles which both the great British 
parties champion: and applaud. The only difference seems to 
be that the Conservatives acquiesce in the fundamentals of 
these measures, whereas the Liberals make them into law. 

The plan of insurance against sickness follows very close- 
ly the German model. The scheme is to be compulsory upon all 
who earn less than $800 a year, with certain excepted classes, 
and will affect, it is estimated, some 14,700,000 workers. The 
beneficiaries are required to contribute to the cost of the sys- 
tem. Each man will pay eight cents a week out of his wages, 
his employer will add three cents, and the government two: 
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cents. It is estimated that, upon this basis, an allowance of 
$2.50 a week for illness during three months can be made to 
the insured; while, in case of permanent disablement, the in- 
sured may count on $1.25 a week for life. In the scheme for 
insurance against unemployment, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is striking out on untrodden paths. He attempts, in- 
deed, to go but a little way for the present. In this case he 
applies his measure only to those employed in the engineering 
and building trades, some 2,000,000 men being involved. 
They, too, are to pay a certain amount weekly, their employers 
as much, while the government will contribute one-quarter of . 
the total fund. Out of it an allowance, for a fixed term, of 
$1.75 a week will be made to every insured man out of work 
through no fault of his own. In strikes and lockouts no insur- 
ance will be paid. 

The entire measure is so intricate in its provisions and so 
bold in its scope, that a test of its practical workings will be 
necessary before one can pronounce a judgment upon it. Never- 
theless, some things may be said, by way of criticism, at once. 
Mixed motives enter into this proposed legislation. The mea- 
sure has not had its origin entirely in the sympathy of the 
members of the House of Commons for the toiling masses of 
the nation. Much is due to the political situation; as can be 
readily seen from the way both parties are bidding against one 
another for the workman’s vote. Conservatives, at heart, are 
not in favor of the measure; but they do not dare vote against 
a bill which is tantamount to a revolution in British legisla- 
tion. It is quite true that both parties have regard for the 
working classes as far as the hazard of unemployment, old age 
disabilities and sickness areconcerned; but they have an 
equal regard for the votes of the working class. It has been 
made perfectly clear that the main motive in the case of grant- 
ing old age pensions was political. It is no less true in this 
second social-welfare scheme. Such was the ease in Bismarck’s 
elaborate measure for social betterment, including his work- 
ingman’s insurance plan. He thought to halt the march of | 
Socialism; but with what success the world knows. 

Now, the moment the political motive becomes uppermost 
in any piece of constructive legislation the whole measure be- 
comes vitiated. The Chancellor begins well by compelling 
those who are to share in the benefits of this insurance to con- 
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tribute to its cost. It was a grave defect of the old age pen- 
sion scheme that the beneficiaries were not obliged to bear at 
least part of its expense. With the new insurance measure 
thrown into politics, how long will it be before the workingmen 
insist that their employers and the State bear the whole ex- 
pense? Even in the first flush of enthusiasm for the bill one 
Labor member remarked that the premiums exacted from the 
working people were too high. It is quite safe to predict that 
as soon as the Labor members feel themselves strong enough, 
or when the political exigencies are such as to give them the 
whip hand, they will demand that the contribution of the peo- 
ple shall be cut down, or abolished altogether; and the expense 
assumed by their employers and the State. What party will be 
strong enough to resist them? Moreover, if it be found in 
practice, as it has been in Germany, that the state-insurance 
scheme gives rise to a good deal of sham-sickness among work- 
ingmen, will the necessary sharpness of inspection and inquisi- 
torial methods be submtted to by men who know that they pos- 
sess enough votes to turn the government out? 

It was said by Burke of the statesmen who brought Eng- 
land low in the eighteenth century, that they had not the power 
te think a great matter through. It may well be doubted whe- 
ther Lloyd-George and the great Liberal party have thought 
this matter through. At any rate, merely the fringe of the 
problem has been touched. The measure does not touch the 
great mass of the unemployed and the unemployable; and they 
furnish the real menace to the State. At any rate, it is a 
vicious principle in a democracy to put it into the heads of the 
people that they are not to support the Government, but that 
the Government is to support them. 

THE GATES OF PEACE. 

It becomes more and more evident that the Treaty of Ar- 
bitration between the United States and Great Britain, pro- 
posed in December last by President Taft and accepted in 
March by Sir Edward Grey, will soon become an accomplished 
fact. In the last hundred years arbitration has become a 
familiar expedient of diplomacy for the settling of interna- 
tional disputes. Many serious differences which would almost 
of a certainty have provoked war in the eighteenth century 
were settled by arbitration in the nineteenth. General treaties 
were also entered into; but in signing these the Great Powers 
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have hitherto excluded from the scope of the inquiry matters. 
of vital interest and of national honor. This was in line with 
the duellist of old days who preferred the sword to the judge 
or arbitrator. At first sight, measured merely by reason and 
common sense, there is far more to be said for two individuals 
than for two nations fighting over a question of honor; for, 
after all, questions of honor between two nations are usually 
questions of honor between individuals. Carlyle long ago 
pointed out that it would-be far more reasonable that there 
should be a duel or even a small tournament between dispu- 
tants than that millions upon millions should suffer in conse- 
quence of a brawl about somebody or other’s honor. And yet, 
as Mr. Asquith said, “a Prime Minister in the reign of King 
George V who challenged a political opponent, as the Duke of 
Wellington did in 1828, to exchange pistol shots at Wimbledon, 
would be regarded as a fit inmate of a lunatic asylum.” But 
war between nations has become most difficult of abolishing 
because before diplomacy and arbitration and the Hague Tri- 
bunal became practically available, enormous standing armies 
and navies had grown up with huge industries dependent upon 
them. Each has connected with it a great hierarchy of honor- 
able and highly-paid offices. Every enterprising manufacturer 
of war materials has agents to push his business all over the 
world. Very powerful are the vested interests which would be 
aroused and alarmed by a proposal for perpetual peace. In 
the light of this one may understand the political wisdom of 
Mr. Balfour’s caution: “‘We must be careful not to mix up 
this question with that other most grave and serious question, 
the burden of preparation for war.” If the Arbitration Treaty 
promised immediate and substantial relief to the taxpayers 
from the accumulating burdens of armaments it would arouse 
a most desperate and bitter resistance. But Mr. Balfour added: 
“ T do not for a moment say that one of the reasons why states- 
men and Churchmen look forward to, indeed welcome, move- 
ments of this kind is that the time may come when these mil- 
hons of pounds and all those infinite efforts of ingenuity shall 
be diverted to more fertile work than that of constructing 
Dreadnoughts or inventing guns, rifles and explosives; that 
though that may be, and is, one of the by-products of improy- 
ing civilisation—of a civilisation which will exelude war as a 
method of settling difficulties—we can approach this thing 
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from that side which has in it the touch of immediate self- 
interest. There is probably no assembly in the world which 
feels the pinch of expenditure involved in armaments more 
than the one I am now addressing.” 

In a great peace conference recently held at Baltimore, 
President Taft agreed with previous speakers that this arbi- 
tration agreement would prove “the greatest forward step 
towards universal peace ever taken in the history of the 
world.” And he added: “It is only a step. We are dealing 
with a world that is fallible. Reforms that are worth having 
must be brought about little by little, not by one blow. I think 
we shall do better if we realize the difficulties there are in 
opening the gate of universal peace with one key in one year.” 

The opposition to this splendid movement is very slight. 
Certain professional Irishmen, under the aliases of various so- 
cieties, have protested against the treaty as only one more 
proof of England’s perfidy. But they are hardly taken seri- 
ously. Indeed, the recent just and generous treatment of Ire- 
land and the Irish by the British Parliament has practically 
destroyed the business of professional Irish agitators in the 
United States, and nullified their power in elections. Of far 
greater importance is the attitude of Mr. Roosevelt, who is 
opposed to any treaty of arbitration which is to cover ques- 
tions of national honor, independence and integrity. That was 
the statement which encouraged the Clan-na-Gael, and the ig- 
norant among Irish and German agitators, to denounce the 
treaty in violent language; which caused its secret enemies in 
the Senate to take hope; and was perceived by all to be a direct 
blow at the President. The Washington correspondents who 
sought an expression of opinion from the White House on the 
Outlook article, in which Roosevelt set forth his ideas, got 
nothing but the remark that in this as in all other matters 
every citizen was entitled to his own view. Mr. Roosevelt has 
put himself out of touch with the most enlightened opinion of 
his own class, his own country, and his own time. It proves 
there is more truth than fiction in the remark he made of him- 
selm to Ferrero: ‘Je suis un barbare.”’ 


THE FALL OF DIAZ. 


One of the sensations of the day has been the fall of. Por- 
firio Diaz, President of the Mexican Republic. The proud old 
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man has had to drink a bitter draught of humiliation. He 
bows to the will of the people, however, with an air of stoicism 
befitting his Indian blood; yet with keen anguish of spirit. He 
appeals to history for the final verdict upon his extraordinary 
career; and history will do him justice. 

The sudden collapse of his power would have seemed in- © 
credible a short year ago. It was well known that he was both 
feared and hated by many Americanized Mexicans; but there 
seemed not the slightest prospect that his Cromwellian rule 
would be shaken. It has been said for twenty years that the 
construction of the railways and an efficient Federal army had 
effectually put an end to the old era of revolution. But the 
army was filled with criminals and convicts and political un- 
desirables—men who were, no doubt, ruthlessly brutal in their 
way, but never patriotic. The army was, indeed, a broken 
reed shaken in the wind. But even with such an army the re- 
volution could not have been successful if the mass of the peo- 
ple had remained firm in their loyalty Evidently they did not, 
for the thing that finally extorted Diaz’s retirement was the 
fact that the revolution became epidemic. 

Under the sway of Diaz, Mexico had become pacified and 
transformed; but it seems questionable whether civilization 
had penetrated much below the surface. Except in Mexico 
City, and one or two of the other large cities, the people are 
ignorant, uneducated and barbarous. In some provinces the 
conditions of labor are scarcely to be distinguished from those 
of slavery. It was a difficult matter to control these people. 
The prestige and authority of Diaz inspired something between 
terror and repsect. But in his extreme old age the system he 
so elaborately and carefully created has crumbled under eco- 
nomic and political pressure. Like most successful revolutions 
this one appears to have resulted from economic troubles, due 
to high prices, bad labor conditions, and during the year a seri- 
ous shortage of crops. In addition there are the political 
troubles. The Mexican Herald, an American paper of wide 
circulation, published in Mexico City, and seemingly in close 
relation with the Government, recently published an illuminat- 
ing “analysis of the political situation.” The causes which 
underlie the revolution, it says, would be summarized by any- 
one familiar with Mexican conditions, as follows:—“A demand 
for actual electoral rights. The suppression of abuses by Gov- 
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ernors and petty officials. A general call for the admission of 
new and younger men to the inner councils of the President. 
During the long administration of President Diaz the attention 
of the Government has been dedicated to the establishment of 
peace, public credit, and the material progress of the nation. 
No reasonable person can deny that the building of railroads, 
the great port works, the extension of educational facilities, 
and the multitude of civic and national improvements inaugu- 
rated during the Diaz régime have been for the best interests 
of the Mexican people. The claims made, however, that poli- 
tical progress has not kept pace with the material advance; 
that, with the extension of education and interest in public af- 
fairs, the actual participation of the individual citizen in the 
selection of officials and in determining legislation has not been 
allowed.” 

What is the genera! political significance of these facts? 
It is the inevitable failure of even benevolent tyranny. Itisa 
solemn warning to all those who think to “impose’’ stable gov- 
ernment on a people. Diaz was the very type of Carlyle’s 
strong man. He did for Mexico what Carlyle prayed some one 
would do for Ireland. He kept peace and order. He set the 
wheels of industry whirring. He found work for the people 
and made them work. Personal rights and fine-spun theories 
of Constitutional government he laughed to scorn. He kept the 
realities before him, and set the feet of the nation in the path 
of progress But it must be confessed that, under republican 
forms, the government of Porfirio Diaz was a military oligar- 
chy. That his régime was well-meaning, even patriotic in its 
way, no one can dispute. But it was false and fraudulent none 
the less. No such government can go on long, unless it is 
based on ignorance and superstition. And here comes in the 
weakness of even a benevolent tyranny. It cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the forces of enlightenment, and confess that it depends 
for its power upon the ignorance and slavish spirit of its peo- 
ple. It must at least pretend that it desires the education and 
elevation of the masses. And even such half-education as was 
given to the Mexicans by Diaz came to make his rule impos- 
sible. When the repressed millions are able to read their own 
history and laws, and to know what the great democratic forces 
in the world signify, they can no longer be denied justice and 
political freedom. If in Mexico or India or the Philippines we 
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venture to strike the fetters from the mind, we must not be 
astonished at the result. 2 


THE STANDARD OIL AND TOBACCO TRUST DECISIONS. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has handed down 
its decision in the case of the Standard Oil and the Tobacco 
Trusts. There is cold comfort in their judgment, however, for 
the opponents of monopolies and trusts in the Republic. 

The hearing in the case of the Standard Oil Company has 
created a record in the matter of expense, and the amount of 
evidence taken. There have been 450 hearings in various 
States of the Union; and the cost amounts to some $10,000,000. 
As a result of all this expenditure of time and money, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is declared to be “a 
monopoly in restraint of trade ‘in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. It is, therefore, ordered that the corporation 
shall be dissolved within the next six months. The Court has 
thus upheld the decision of the Circuit Court of Missouri, 
which was based upon the following grounds: 


“The judgment finds that from 1899, when the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey was organised, to 1907, after this 
suit was filed, the trust produced more than one-tenth of the 
crude oil obtained in this country, transported more than four- 
fifths of the petroleum derived from the Pennsylvania and In- 
diana oil fields, manufactured more than three-fourths of all 
the crude oil refined, operated more than one-half of all the 
tank cars used in the distribution of the products, marketed 
more than four-fifths of the illuminating oil sold in the United 
States, exported more than four-fifths of the illuminating oils 
sent out of the country, sold more than four-fifths of the 
naphtha, and sold nine-tenths of the lubricating oil used on the 
railroads. The judgment finds that by reason of the command- 
ing volume of oil business it has exercised, the company is 
using its power to prevent competition between the companies 
it controls, to fix the purchase price of crude oil, the rates of 
its transportation, and the selling price of its products. It has 
prevented, and is preventing, any competition in inter-state 
and international commerce of petroleum and its products, be- 
tween the subsidiary companies, and between those companies 
and itself.” 
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Under this decision the immediate dissolution of the com- 
pany was ordered; but the present decision gives it six months’ 
grace, in which time, it is genérally assumed, some plan will 
be devised for its reconstruction. But there is one significant 
phrase used by Chief Justice White which may go far to quali- 
fy any jubilant feeling which the opponents of the trusts may 
feel at the result. It is decided that, although the Standard 
Oil Company operated in restraint of trade, within the mean- 
ing of the Act, that famous phrase must not be literally inter- 
preted. The Court must, in Judge White’s opinion, consider 
whether the restraint is reasonable or not, a qualification which 
will allow a friendly Court to permit a considerable element of 
monopoly in inter-state commerce. This interpretation of the 
Act has given much encouragement and satisfaction to New 
York financiers and investors. The decision merely means that 
the modern tendency of business towards centralisation, and 
the unified control of large industries, will not be actively op- 
posed by the law so long as the methods employed are not un- 
reasonable or unfair. The onus of deciding whether the re- 
straint of trade is reasonable or unreasonable is thrown upon 
the Supreme Court; and, from the tone of the New York 
security market, a liberal interpretation of the law is looked 
for. The decision appears to be a victory for the trusts and 
not for the government. Steps have been taken to carry out 
the copper merger, which was delayed on account of the deci- 
sion of the Missouri Circuit Court. In political circles the 
decision has revived the project of a Federal Incorporation 
Law. It is felt that some more certain method of control is 
required than such an elastic interpretation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act can give. If the law of the land is no longer 
to regard a great industrial or commercial monopoly as some- 
thing te be suppressed, but as a normal form of business or- 
ganization, it certainly seems a reasonable way out of the diffi- 
culty to impose the check of a Federal Incorporation Act. 

Justice Harlan dissented from the opinion of his col- 
leagues. He declared the Supreme Court’s decision involves a 
usurpation of the rights of the Legislature, inasmuch as it has 
set up its own criterion of what it is legal for a monopolist to 
do. It has, in his judgment, rewritten the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. By assuming the right to decide what is and what is not 
reasonable in restraint of trade, the Court has opened the door 
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tc an indefinite amount of litigation. Such a state of things 
must, in his opinion, inevitably be unsettling to commercial 
and industrial enterprise. 


On the other hand, Chief Justice White, in announcing the 
decision which must put an end to the Tobacco Trust, said: 
“We took nothing out of this statute by the rule of reason. 
We gave to it a vivifying potentiality.” These words, taken in 
connection with the sweeping judgment against the Tobacco 
Trust, are claimed as a sufficient answer to those who have 
made the assertion that the Standard Oil case emasculated the 
Anti-Trust Act. It is said that the Supreme Court has inter- 
_ preted the law broadly in its spirit and intent; and is thus able 
to bring within the scope of its decrees many acts and contracts 
which a narrowly literal construction of the statute would re- 
move from its reach. 


The Tobacco case was in many respects the more difficult 
case of the two. It came before the Supreme Court on appeal 
from a divided Court below; one of whose members did not 
conceal his opinion that the Sherman law could not be enforced 
because it would bring all business to a standstill. Moreover, 
it was not an instance merely of a holding company, but of a 
series of corporations in actual and direct ownership of the 
property. The evidence offered consisted of an enormous and 
complicated mass. But the Supreme Court cut its way through 
in a manner which has justified the Attorney-General’s remark 
that “it is scarcely to be conceived that any more comprehen- 
sive and effective application of the statute to this vast com- 
bination could possibly have been decreed.” 


Meanwhile the law is being enforced; which is more than 
can be said of our own Canadian Anti-Combines Act. The 
Government meant well, it is true; but the measure has proved 
almost entirely innocuous; the one attempted investigation 
under its provisions being restrained by injunction of the 
Courts. As the Toronto Globe well remarks, if the Courts per- 
sist in making the measure of no effect, the law must be imme- 
diately changed in order that the legislature, and not the 
Courts, may be supreme. That speedy legislation is needful 
to bring this about is evident from Sir Sandford Fleming’s 
‘recent startling disclosures in connection with the cement 
merger. 
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IMPERIAL POLICY AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


The recent meeting of the Colonial Premiers with the 
Home Government is an event of the greatest significance and 
importance. It has served to emphasize the essential inde- 
pendence and freedom of each component part o fthe Empire; 
while it has shown a patriotism and love of the flag and home- 
land common to all. This larger patriotism is compatible with 
still larger ideals of peace and good-will among nations. But 
while the principle of co-operation between the Colonies and 
the Motherland has been placed upon a stronger foundation 
than ever before, it is clear that the idea of an Imperial federa- 
tion is chimerical; and it is fading into the background as it 
becomes increasingly evident that each part of the Empire 
must work out its own economic and social salvation. It will 
be Britain’s chiefest glory, in the future, that she has made us 
strong because she has made us free. Mr. Asquith struck the 
proper keynote in his opening address when he indicated that 
each Government must take full responsibility for managing 
its own affairs. The Conference then, not unnaturally, rejected 
Sir Joseph Ward’s visionary project of an Advisory Council of 
Empire. Such a body would, in General Botha’s opinion, 
“become meddlesome, and continually interfere with the do- 
mestic concerns of the various parts of the Empire, and cause 
nothing but unpleasantness and friction.” Mr. Asquith also 
was opposed to any such scheme. It would, he said, impair, if 
not destroy, the authority of the government of the United 
Kingdom in such grave matters as the conduct of foreign pol- 
icy, the conclusion of treaties, the maintenance of peace, or the 
declaration of war. It needed no argument to prove that the 
responsibility of the Imperial Government, subject to the Im- 
perial Parliament, in these matters could not be shared, and 
the co-existence side by side with the Government of the United 
Kingdom of this proposed body with the functions and juris- 
dictions which it was suggested should be entrusted to it, would 
be fatal to the present system of responsibility. The proposed 
body would further have power to impose upon the Dominions 
a policy from which one or more of them might dissent, which 
in many cases would involve expenditure, and that expenditure 
would have to be met by taxation, although the people of the 
Dominions might not approve the policy. 
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It might have seemed that Imperial defence could be orga- 
nized and unified, that representatives from the self-governing 
Dominions might co-operate with the Home authorities, com- 
mon expenses being met by taxation of all in proportion to the 
wealth and population of each. But this scheme is also im- 
practicable; and the project is fast losing favor, as has Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal for an Imperial Zollverein. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier has tenaciously refused to permit Canada to be 
drawn into “ the vortex of European militarism.” The tend- 
ency just now on the part of the larger self-governing Do- 
minions, and especially Canada, is to permit Britain to manage 
her own army and navy; Canada has enough to do at present 
to manage her great army manoeuvres at Niagara, Barriefield 
and elsewhere; and to keep the Niobe in repair. If the British 
determine to spend 44 millions sterling for the navy and 27 
millions for the army, well and good; but any government in 
Canada that proposed to pay part of that expenditure would be 
immediately turned out of office. The same holds true for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. As for South.Africa, she receives one 
million a year from the British workingmen for the support of 
a British garrison; so that she can hardly be said to bear any 
Imperial burden. At present Canada’s Imperial patriotism 
has been limited to giving the British manufacturer a slight 
preference in her markets over the foreigner. It is very doubt-. 
ful if this preference has been of much practical benefit. It 
is true that British trade has increased; but it has increased 
largely because of the sound quality of British goods and the 
growing wealth of the Canadian people. 

In the meantime Sir Wilfrid Laurier has come in for un- 
measured abuse on the part of some English papers. It appears. 
that, after all, the yellow press of England is yellower even 
than that of New York and Chicago. All Canadians may not 
whole-heartedly agree with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s position; but 
we at least respect him for sincerity of purpose and clear judg- 
ment. History will decide whether he has been far wrong in 
standing for as complete autonomy and independence as pos- 
sible on the part of each partner in the Empire. There lies the 
path to the highest achievement and glory for all. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposal (which was unanimously 
adopted by the Imperial Conference) that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment be asked to open negotiations with the several foreign 
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governments having treaties which apply to the overseas Do- 
minions with a view to securing liberty for any of these Do- 
minions, so desiring, to withdraw from the scope of the treaty, 
without impairing that treaty in respect to the rest of the Em- 
pire, is no more than a demand for commercial autonomy. We 
do not desire the United Kingdom to throw her foreign trade 
into confusion in order to release us from some inconveniences 
incidental to treaties drawn up long ago. We simply desire the 
British Government to impress it upon foreign nations that 
henceforth the self-governing Colonies shall be treated with 
separately on trade matters. These foreign nations got the 
Colonies “thrown in” in the course of bargaining with the 
Mother Country at a time when the trade of the Colonies did 
not amount to much. But times have changed; and the Colo- 
nies must henceforth be dealt with as nations. Individual 
trade liberty will be found the securest basis of Imperial har- 
mony and co-operation. 

It may well be that the greatest lesson the Colonial Pre- 
miers and their Ministers may learn upon this visit to London 
is the hollowness of the Chamberlain-Balfour-Unionist scheme 
of Imperial federation. They will learn, if they have eyes to 
see and ears to hear, that Britain is the greatest banking, shop- 
ping, shipping and manufacturing nation in the world. They 
will learn that commerce and commercial enterprise respect no 
boundaries; that they follow quality and the price-list rather 
than the flag; dnd the ‘‘drummer” rather than the soldier. 

An Australian statistician and economist has been study- 
ing the foreign trade of Great Britain and the Empire. He 
finds that in the fifty years, 1861 to 1910, the United Kingdom 
sold and exported to foreign countries 6,484 million pounds’ 
worth of its own products; it received a similar amount in re- 
turn, and in addition 4,250 million pounds’ worth as interest on 
capital lent abroad, and as payment for banking, shipping and 
other services. In the same period the rest of the British Em- 
pire drew from foreigners, in various ways, payment to the 
value of 4,340 million pounds sterling, in return for exports. 
When he comes to deal with the year 1910 he finds that the ag- 
gregate payments by foreigners to the whole Empire, in return 
for goods and for services, stand at the magnificent sum of 
£538,000,000. Asa product of a single year’s trading this re- 
sult is something to be proud of. Surely anyone with any per- 
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spicacity of judgment at all can see how foolish and futile it 
would be to have the United Kingdom jeopardize her fiscal 
welfare in return for the March hare scheme which tariff- 
tinkers would have Canada and the other Colonies offer her. 
We prate about the insignificant preference which we give to 
the Mother Country, but lose sight of that infinitely more 
valuable return she gives us—in her free market; the enlarge- 
ment of her trustee securities to include colonial stocks; the 
security of Imperial defence; and far and away above all the 
stream of British emigrants. If the Imperial Conference has 
any lesson above another to teach our statesmen it will be 
this—not to presume to match our new-found, hastily-enacted 
tariff ideas with the gathered wisdom of a nation which has 
the experience of a thousand years and more at her back. 


W. W. SWANSON. 
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15. Last day for receiving applications for 
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School syllabus, sec. 3). 
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30. Municipal Council declares by resolution 
for forming Municipal Board of Educa- 
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Trustees to report to Inspector amount 
expended for Free Text Books. (Before 


lst October). 

Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, in- 
corporated villages and township Boards 
to Municipal Clerks to hold Trustee elec- 
tions on same day as Municipal elections, 
due. (On or before Ist October). 


OCTOBER— 


2. Night Schools open (Session 
(Begin on Ist October). 


14. Trustees’ Report on purchases for Public 


1911-1912). 


School Libraries, to Inspectors, due. (On 
or before 15th October). 
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1. Inspectors’ Report on Rural _ Library 


grants, due. (Not tater than Ist Novem- 
ber). : ; ; 
Inspectors’ application for Legislative aid 
for Free Text Books to Rural Schools. 


(Not later than 1st November). 
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1. Last day for appointment of School Audi- 
tors by Public and Separate School Trus- 
tees. (On or before 1st December). 


Examination Papers of the Education De- 
partment of Ontario can be ordered from_The 
Carswell Company, 30 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto. 
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CANADA’S RELATION TO THE EMPIRE. 


ate 


HAT great political philosopher, Machiavelli, laid it down 

as the fruit of his wide studies and practical experience 

that states are to be maintained and strengthened by the use 
of the same principle in which they originated. I have often 
thought that his saying is peculiarly applicable to Canada and 
her position in the Empire. We all know the circumstances 
under which the confederation of the various provinces of 
British North America took place and how entirely the possi- 
bility of that union then depended on the protection and guar- 
antee which the connection which the British Empire could 
alone furnish. Canada was at that time not only weak in 
population, but was kept asunder by a diversity of feeling and 
interests almost as much as by the geographical isolation of 
the Western and Eastern parts of that widespread territory 
which is now the Dominion. It was not only that the British 
Protestants in Ontario and the French Catholics in Quebec 
had some distrust of each other’s ambitions; the other pro- 
vinces felt no call to create a common Canadian nationality, it 
was with difficulty, and in the case of British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island only slowly and reluctantly, that they 
were coaxed into the Confederation. Newfoundland has pre- 
ferred to remain outside to this day. I remember when I came 
to Canada twenty-three years ago, some British Columbians 
corrected me rather sharply when I casually referred to them 
as “Canadians.” ‘ We are not Canadians,” they said to me, 
“we are British Columbians.” So little national sentiment 
was there in some provinces even as late as that date. The 
greater part of the West lay detached by nature, one might 
say, from the East and not yet bound to it by facilities of 
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transportation and industrial relations; some of its small scat- 
tered communities were even showing a tendency, natural in 
their isolation, to gravitate towards political relations with the 
United States where they found their main contact with civili- 
sation. 

With great courage, with great faith, the new Canadian 
people set themselves to the task of connecting this straggling 
aggregate of communities into a real unity, of building them 
up into a nationality; they undertook the tremendous and as it 
then seemed hazardous enterprise of a transcontinental rail- 
way to bind these distant territories together by facilities of 
commerce and intercourse, they established transportation sys- 
tems along the Great Lakes, they fostered immigration and 
founded industries, and they succeeded in spite of the natural 
obstacles presented by the lie of the country and the diversities 
of sentiment and interest in its different provinces, in binding 
this vast northern part of America into a real unity, a whole 
connected not only by sentiment and political relations but by 
those common industrial, commercial and financial. interests 
which also play their part in the creation of national feeling. 
In a sense the Canadians had conquered nature in establishing 
their nationality; they had worked against the natural chan- 
nels of trade and mere geographical affinities with success. 
But it is not too much to say that the necessary condition of 
that success was the moral and practical support given by the 
Imperial connection. Under the roof of the Empire Canadian 
national feeling grew into a settled and assured sentiment. I 
have seen its steady growth in my own time from a compara- 
tively feeble thing, doubted by many besides the late Goldwin 
Smith, to something both profound and universal. 

Recent commercial and industrial developments have con- 
tributed powerfully to this growth. The steady extension of 
the northern limit of cultivation, of wheat in particular, from 
Minneapolis to Manitoba, then from Manitoba to the Saskat- 
chewan valley, and now from the Saskatchewan valley to the 
Peace River district, has given the assurance of future wealth 
and a great population to the West. The importance of Can- 
ada’s forest wealth, mineral resources and water power are 
beginning to be realized by all, especially now that the re- 
sources of the United States are showing signs of exhaustion. 
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The development of world wide over-sea and overland routes, 
splendidly illustrated by the growth of that great Canadian 
enterprise, the Canadian Pacific Company, is seen to be making 
Canada a natural highway for traffic between Europe and the 
far East. The natural result of all this has been to give the 
Canadian sense of nationality an element of high confidence 
and robust pride in itself which a generation ago was notice- 
able only in a few of the bolder and greater spirits of the na- 
tion. There is even a superficial type of Nationalism now 
which is dangerously confident and blind to the dangers it may 
have to encounter, and in my own experience this type is often 
to be found in men who twenty-five years ago saw no other 
destiny for Canada than absorption by the United States, the 
cause being the same in both cases, an incapacity for looking 
beyond the conditions of the moment. 


POSITION OF THE GREAT SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES. 


One of the most important of Canada’s problems is cer- 
tainly her relation to the British Empire. We often hear some 
men talk as if that relation had no other ground or basis than 
a sentimental desire to maintain a connection with what to a 
large portion of the English-speaking population is still the 
mother country. But any one who has ever seriously consid- 
ered the nature of the forces which hold the Empire together, 
and in particular the position of the great self-governing colo- 
nies, knows that this is a shallow and very inadequate view of 
the situation. It may safely be said that the relation of every 
one of the great self-governing colonies to the Empire is as a 
whole determined much more by its internal and external con- 
ditions than by indefinite sentimental considerations. Every- 
body who knows anything about the Empire knows how the 
position of Australia and New Zealand, situated in far-off seas 
and exposed to the perils of a Japanese immigration or inva- 
sion, rivets them to a vigorous policy of Imperial defence and 
consequently to as favourable a view of Imperial ideals as 
their somewhat peculiar circumstances will permit. It is not 
altogether because their population is almost purely British by 
extraction that they are apt to take the lead in proposals tend- 
ing to consolidate the Imperial system. The practical and the 
sentimental consideration work harmoniously together as they 
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generally do in relations of this kind. So also in the South 
African Confederation, it is not alone the presence of a large 
British population in the east of Cape Colony and in Natal 
which binds it to the Empire. There is the problem of the black 
races, the more intelligent of which regard the Empire as a 
guarantee of their security. There are the great northern Pro- 
tectorates which Britain has secured against the aggressive 
advances of Germany and other foreign powers for the future 
of the Confederation. The Dutch of South Africa themselves 
are quite aware that their limited resources would have been 
unequal to the task and that it is only the Imperial Power with 
its vast equipment of men and organisation that could success- 
fully prepare the path of civilisation in Central Africa. Here 
indeed Britain plays much the same part as she did in holding 
the great West for a yet unborn Dominion of Canada. On the 
other hand, the Imperial system depends more or less on its 
great autonomous members as bases or supports for the effec- 
tive use of its forces and equipment. Each part gives strength 
to the whole and receives strength from the whole. From a 
military point of view, for example, Australia, India and South 
Africa, with the connecting British naval stations, contribute 
to each other’s security from external aggression. 

The position of Canada in the Empire has of course some- 
thing in common with that of the other self-governing colo- 
nies, but here also the real bond of connection has a character 
of its own due to existing conditions, and it depends very much 
on what view a Canadian takes of these conditions whether he 
is likely to favour a strengthening of the Imperial connection 
or to be indifferent regarding it. Some of the reasons which 
naturally bind Australians and South Africans to the Empire 
do not exist for Canadians, or they exist in so much more 
subtle and less obvious forms that those who do not want to 
see them may easily refuse to see them. 

In the matter of formal political relations between Canada 
and Britain there is practically nothing now which at all 
affects the internal government of Canada, unless the power 
of appeal to the Privy Council be counted such, and I fancy 
that is left only because Sir Wilfrid feels it may be a safeguard 
against embarrassing conflicts in the case of racial or religious 
differences, or perhaps of federal and provincial jurisdiction. 
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The existence of a Governor-General is more a symbol than 
anything else, or at most a sort of useful diplomatic medium | 
of intercourse between the British and Canadian cabinets. Of 
much more vital importance as ties are the commercial and 
financial relations which Canada as a member of the Empire 
possesses with the world-wide system of British administra- 
tions, consular agencies and the like, and the protection which 
the British flag furnishes for her merchants, ships, mission- 
aries, travelling citizens all over the globe. The value of that 
can be best appreciated by those who have had the necessary 
experience. M. Bourassa, I notice, carefully avoids turning his 
eyes in this direction. 

These are some of the advantages which Canada enjoys in 
common with all the other members of the Imperial system. 
But though it would be excessively expensive and burdensome 
for Canada with her absolutely sundered coast lines to create 
an efficient navy for the protection of her citizens at home and 
of her interests abroad, there is no absolute reason why she 
might not do so, and the better reasons for her remaining in 
the Imperial system, and therefore for doing what she honestly 
can to strengthen that system, lie, after all, in the problems 
which are involved in the very existence of Canadian nation- 
ality. ! 

THE RACIAL QUESTION IN CANADA. 

There is, for example, a racial problem in Canada which 
has always had a considerable influence on Canada’s relations 
with Great Britain. The attitude of the French-Canadians 
towards Imperial ideals is naturally and properly of great im- 
portance. In general it may be said that the position of the 
French-Canadian on this continent inclines him to accept the 
British connection with equanimity. It is in a way a guaran- 
tee of the privileges which his race and religion enjoy in Quebec 
and indeed in other parts of Canada, and it is not so not so much 
because of any formal safeguards of these in the constitution 
but because of the traditions and policy of the Empire. The 
British Empire is a very old-established system which has 
been long habituated to many varieties and even anomalies 
within it. But if Canada were absorbed into the United 
States, the tendency of a great continental democracy would 
inevitably be in the direction of reducing and eliminating 
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these local and traditional varieties. Its watchword must 
be one language and one school system in order to assimilate 
the new and heterogeneous population pouring into it. For 
this reason there have been times, as in 1812, when the influ- 
ence of the French-Canadian has been a decisive factor in 
maintaining the British connection, and generally speaking 
that influence has been steadily felt in Canadian politics as 
almost eliminating any serious consideration of union with the 
United States, especially at those times when such an ending 
for Canada was favourably regarded by many English Cana- 
dians. It was no uncommon thing then to hear the older 
French-Canadian speak with genuine warmth in praise of 
British constitutional principles and British freedom. Every 
one has heard of Sir Etienne Taché’s famous saying that the 
last shot fired in defence of the British Empire in Canada 
would be by a French Canadian. That situation still exists, 
but some things have happened which modify considerably the 
sentiment it once excited amongst intelligent and leading 
French Canadians. 7 

Thirty or forty years ago the French Canadian had a 
strong hope and even something like a conviction that the well- 
known fecundity of the Quebec habitant and the growth of 
French population in Manitoba and the West would make all 
Canada predominantly French, a country in which the French 
language and French traditions would by mere force of natu- 
ral conditions have regained the superiority which was lost at 
the conquest of Quebec. Read any French history of Canada 
written so far back, Baudoin’s for example, and you will find 
this hope treated almost as a certainty. It was a natural and 
legitimate ambition and a little of it at any rate has been real- 
ized in the gradual Frenchification of the Eastern Townships 
in Quebec, which were originally populated by English refugees 
from the United States. But on the whole this hope has proved 
illusory. The commercial and industrial growth of the great 
West, in particular, has gone forward on lines which are un- 
favourable to the French Canadian. The French element in 
Manitoba which was nearly fifty per cent. of the small popu- 
lation in 1870, is now only seven per cent. In the farther West 
the American immigration alone would submerge him. The 
most he can now look for is to secure by the establishment of 
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separate schools and the official recognition of the French 
language a basis at least for the expansion of his race in the 
West. Something may be said for those claims on large gen- 
eral principles of justice or generosity, though legally and con- 
stitutionally the enforcement of the special privileges of Que- 
bec on unwilling provinces may be unsound. For naturally the 
Western provinces have an instinctive dislike of the weakness 
which dualism of language and education is bound to produce 
in new and growing communities. ' 

This changed situation in the West may have its effect on 
the tone of French-Canadian loyalty to the Empire. Accord- 
ing to M. Bourassa a new and somewhat different vision of a 
French Canadian future has arisen of late amongst his com- 
patriots. In his pamphlet, intended I suppose mainly for 
French readers, Le patriotisme canadien francais, he writes: 
“Some of our compatriots look forward with joy to the day 
when we shall constitute in America, both in fact and in law, 
a new France, a free state in which our race shall dominate 
exclusively. That is assuredly a legitimate and attractive 
vision (véve). And the work of the centuries may realize it 
more speedily than circumstances indicate.” This seems to 
point to a republic of Quebec with perhaps a slice of New 
England attached to it, in return for all the rest of Canada 
surrendered to the United States. It is hard to understand 
how aman of M. Bourassa’s ability could get so far away from 
realities, and perhaps it is more a boutade to startle the stolid 
Briton than anything else. 


THE FRENCH CANADIAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS IMPERIALISM. 


There can be no doubt also that the recent development of 
Imperial ideals has not as yet won much favour amongst 
French Canadians. It is a novelty the scope of which they are 
not sure of. Nor do they see any necessity for it; they are not 
at the point when they might frankly ask themselves the ques- 
tion, if the British Empire as a system must either advance or 
decay, on which side do the interests and traditions of us 
French Canadians lie? If they had got that length, I think, 
in spite of M. Bourassa and the Nationaliste party, they could 
and would answer the question only in one way. But they 
hardly appreciate the changes brought about by the growth of 
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world-wide Powers in our day and think as they did thirty 
years ago that the king’s head on their postage stamps and the 
presence of a Governor-General in Canada are a sufficient re- 
cognition of the Empire, which still means nothing more to 
most of them than British suzerainty. It was naturally a dis- 
agreeable surprise to many of them to be asked to share the 
responsibilities as well as the advantages of the Empire. That 
is practically the position of M. Bourassa and the leaders of 
the Nationaliste party. They make a formal profession of 
loyalty to the Crown, Mr. Lavergne, speaking in Toronto some 
time ago, even defined the Nationaliste creed as ‘“‘ Canadian 
autonomy with British connection,” but when it comes to the 
geustion of doing anything which would strengthen that con- 
nection or give it a solid basis, they take alarm and oppose it 
with all their vigour and at times with an unfriendly exaggera- 
tion of statement. I remember in one of his early speeches to 
La Ligue Nationaliste M. Bourassa gave it this watchword, 
“Accept nothing from Britain; give her nothing.” One may 
have much sympathy with the desire to avoid arrangements 
which might lead to friction and yet feel that that is neither a 
fair nor a wise way of treating the situation. Still, as far as 
the French Canadian’s “loyalty” is concerned, it remains as 
true now as it was fifty years ago, that his special ideals and 
privileges find their best shelter within the British Empire. 
For him, at least, there is no alternative ideal in sight and that 
fact will, in the end, determine the amount of support he is 
willing to give to the Empire. It is even possible that when he 
comes to recognize the fact that only in a widespread Imperial 
system is there any assured future for local traditions and de- 
tached racial fragments he will support it with enthusiasm. 
Continentalism, as it is called, tends inevitably to a different 
and opposed ideal, that of uniformity, homogeneity and cen- 
tralisation. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN. AND IMPERIALISM. 


The question of Canada’s position in the Imperial system has 
a rather different aspect for the British or English-speaking 
Canadian. For him it is associated with ideas of racial] con- 
quest and expansion. He belongs naturally to what is called 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation and has the same blood, language, 
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social and moral traditions as the people of Great Britain. 
There is nothing disagreeable to him in the Imperial connec- 
tion as long as it is justly based on mutual service and advan- 
tages and does not involve any sacrifice of his internal auto- 
nomy. He is properly sensitive on this last point because in 
earlier days, under the old Colonial system, there was inevit- 
ably at times a certain amount of friction between the Home 
Government and the growing colony. A colony can hardly 
grow from a position of dependence to that of self-support 
without such friction, and perhaps some writers have been 
inclined to dweil unnecessarily on these transitional difficul- 
ties. As to the amount of concession with respect to foreign 
and external affairs, arrangements regarding imperial defence 
or tariffs which the Imperial system might imply, I do not see 
that these involve more surrender of freedom of action than is 
implied in any alliances or tariff arrangements which all na- 
tions in the present condition of the world find it necessary to 
make. I know of no nation that is without its problems and 
anxieties. Nowhere in any country can we expect to be with- 
out the burden of life, the struggle and anxiety of existence. 
To seek to evade it indeed is the surest way of increasing it in 
the end. 

Another point of difference between the British and 
French Canadian is that the former has not the same terror 
of Continentalism or annexation to the States. After all he is 
closely akin by language, habits and traditions to the great 
nation of 90 millions across the border. He does not feel them 
to be foreigners even if he is conscious of traits of difference; 
he mixes readily and easily with them. Their systems of edu- 
cation and administration, their social tendencies and ideals 
are not very different from his own, their literary and religious 
standards are, broadly speaking, the same. These facts would 
have made annexation a very possible event thirty years ago, 
except for the rooted objections of the French Canadian. But 
the situation is altered now. A young generation of Canadians 
has grown up, and a younger is growing up, who have a pro- 
founder feeling of nationality than their fathers could have. 
The latter had hopes of the promised land, but their sons have 
possession and the full assurance of a great future for their 
country. 
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But growth, as usual, implies increase of responsibility, 
and the stronger and richer Canada becomes the more certainly 
will her growth engage the attention of statesmen across the 
border. The fact that a powerful nation of 90 millions of peo- 
ple extends for thousands of miles along her border must 
always constitute a situation for Canada requiring care and 
watchfulness on the part of Canadians. Some may choose to 
shut their eyes to it, but it is there. The real question is how 
this situation may be best relieved, how it may be dealt with 
so as to prevent the differences and disputes which it is certain 
to breed in the future as it has bred them in the past, from 
becoming acute or grave. And in seeking an answer to this 
question a thoughtful man might very well ask, “ How have 
they been prevented from becoming acute or dangerous hith- 
erto?’’ Under present conditions Canada, as we may all see, 
leads a very tranquil existence and Canadians in general take 
but a slight interest in those questions of military and naval 
organisation which call for so much consideration and expen- 
diture on the part of other nations,—Germany, France, Bri- 
tain, the United States and the rest of them. Whence comes 
this easy tranquility of mind? Some people are inclined to 
attribute it in part to the existence of the Monroe doctrine. Of 
course, even an illusion may promote tranquility of mind, 
though any one may see that it is very unlikely that the 
Americans would expose their ships and undertake the duty of 
the British navy in defence of Canada, as long at least as Can- 
ada is a part of the British Empire. In any case they could 
hardly be expected to act until Canada sought their help and 
then they would necessarily appear in the form of protectors 
and suzerains. That is to say, the application of the Monroe 
doctrine to Canada implies the acceptance by Canada of a pro- 
tectorate from a foreign power. That position could only have 
one termination, annexation. A Canada which relied on the 
Monroe doctrine for protection would no longer be in a position 
to negotiate with the United States on equal terms about boun- 
daries, fishery rights, water-powers or anything else. Our 
representatives when they went to Washington on such nego- 
tiations would have to adopt a very different tone from that. 
which they do at present. ; 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In any case the Monroe doctrine could be no protection 
against the aggression of the United States. Consider the 
eventuality of a disagreement between an isolated Canada and 
the United States over the use of the St. Lawrence, or a serious 
quarrel with bloodshed between American and Canadian fish- 
ermen, or the case of a Canadian gunboat taking violent pos- 
session of an American poaching craft. What a flight of 
spread-eagle articles in the American newspapers might easily 
follow, what fierce rhetoric in Congress, what telegrams from 
Texan cowboys volunteering to ride in their thousands to the 
frontier,—in short, all the features of the Maine incident or 
the Texan annexation over again. Then there would be the 
natural anxiety on the part of the smaller and weaker nation, 
the panic, the hurried preparations, the shock to enterprise 
and credit, the fall in Canadian securities, etc., etc. Certainly 
a Canada outside the Empire would have to lead a much more 
strenuous life and exercise a more watchful and anxious diplo- 
macy than she does at present. 

But, it may be said, we are liable to have all that even now 
under the Empire; look at what happened in the Venezuela 
case. Yes, I think it conceivable that all that might happen 
now, even under the Empire. That is part of the responsibility 
which Canada entails on the Empire. But it would not happen 
so lightly and it would not assume the same dangerous aspect 
or be the same menace to Canadian nationality. A quarrel be- 
tween the United States and an isolated Canada would be to 
the rest of the world only a local American squabble in which 
they would take no great interest. But an attack on the unity 
of the British Empire would mean a world-wide convulsion, 
morally and materially. No nation, however powerful, would 
rush into that with a light heart or in a mere mood of excite- 
ment. The British Empire is powerful enough physically and 
possesses vast resources if really roused to put forth its 
strength, but it is rather its value as a moral protection that I 
am thinking of here, especially in the case of disagreements 
with the United States. After all, how did the Venezuela case 
end? In an arbitration in which Britain’s claims were virtu- 
ally conceded. There was no such ending in the case of Mexico 
or the republic of Columbia. 
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For some time past circumstances have happily co- 
operated to allow a tranquil development of Canadian nation- 
ality. The Imperial Government long ago adopted the policy 
of leaving Canada autonomy in her own affairs, and the Am- 
ericans after an unsuccessful attempt to starve Canada into 
union, seemed to have given up the idea and to have resigned 
themselves to regard the northern part of the continent, with 
its severe winter and small population, as economically over- 
rated perhaps. In short, they came, with some notable excep- 
tions like Dana of the Sun, to accept the situation with equani- 
mity at least, and even talk a little at times about the consoling 
side of it, ‘friendly nation of the same race and speech grow- 
ing up alongside of us and working out its own problems,” etc., 
ete. That is a very happy disposition, and I think Canadians 
should be careful how they disturb it or excite expectations of 
another kind. 


The truth is, however, that this American equanimity has, 
in some quarters at least, been just a little disturbed by the 
spectacle of the growing wealth and the gradual revelation of 
the natural resources of Canada, her timber, her ores, her 
water-powers, and just at a time too when all the world is be- 
ginning to realize what factors these are in industrial growth 
and expansion, and when the leaders of industry in the States 
find their own natural resources considerably impaired. That 
is a new element in the situation which one must recognize. I 
do not believe that the Americans would attack Canada in cold 
blood for mere material considerations, or even for the higher 
and tempting consideration of rounding off the great continent 
under the Stars and Stripes, no not even if Canada were inde- 
pendent and as small in population as she is now. But nations 
are not always in cold blood. As we see all over the world 
when a disagreement occurs, when a claim is disputed and the 
national interest or a point of honour, real or fancied, is in- 
volved, the flame of passion may rise high and spurn all the 
considerations which ordinarily control action. And this is 
particularly the case with the American nation, whose long 
periods of tranquility and just and honourable treatment of 
the weaker nations around it are apt to be suddenly broken by 
a contemptuous invasion of international rights. It would cer-. 
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tainly be a safe rule not to excite any hopes in Americans 
which we are not prepared completely to fulfil. 


RECIPROCITY. 


Of the present question which is agitating Canada, reci- 
procity with the States, I do not feel very competent to speak; 
it is so difficult to estimate the ultimate consequences of these 
economic changes. I cannot but think that its mere economic 
advantages must be considerably greater than the injury it 
will do to local interests. The greatest disadvantage of the 
compact to my mind is that this great transportation system 
from East to West which is the backbone of Canadian unity, 
with its three powerful nerve centres, Winnipeg, Toronto and 
Montreal, would be impaired in strength by transferring the 
currents of trade and credit North and South, by making Min- 
neapolis and Duluth the banking and distributing centres of © 
Canada West instead of Winnipeg and Toronto. Local inter- 
ests must at times suffer for the general good, we must all be 
prepared to accept that principle; but the question whether 
this great backbone of Canadian unity would be weakened by 
the new policy is much more than a question of local interests. 
It is easy to say that it is always a sound principle to let trade 
flow in its natural channels, and it may be a sound principle in 
general, though every nation as we see has to take precautions 
against it by tariffs and bounty-systems. But what if Cana- 
dian unity, commercially and politically, has been achieved in 
opposition to these natural channels, what if Canadian nation- 
ality has been built up by surmounting them? The question is 
not so simple then, and Machiavelli’s saying that states must 
be maintained and strengthened by the use of the same prin- 
ciple in which they originated is seen to have a remarkably 
close and clear application to the situation of Canada. And in 
this connection it would not be prudent to forget that Canadian 
nationality, strong as it may now be in the older provinces, is 
still a very young and tender plant in the West, where only a 
very small proportion of the population has been settled more 
than ten years. Many of the settlers too are Americans and 
foreigners who have already in some districts shown a disposi- 
tion to slight the ceremonies and symbols of their new nation- 
ality. 
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IDEALS OF THE EMPIRE. 


The cement then which holds the British Empire together 
is not as some think merely sentimental even in the case of 
Canada. It is made up of various elements which ought to be 
far more clearly recognized and scientifically treated than they 
have yet been. First, there is the fact that there is no great 
division of the Empire where the particular problems of na- 
tional development may not be more safely and tranquilly 
worked out within the Empire than outside of it. Outside of 
‘it most of these problems would speedily develop into a stage 
of acute inflammation. Outside of it India would be a tumult 
of warring creeds and races; in South Africa the Boer, the 
Briton and the black man would find their racial differences 
developing the same dangerous aspects as they did when the 
Transvaal was an independent power; in Canada racial rivalry 
would be intensified and even the question of Newfoundland’s 
allegiance would become a serious one. We should be left alone 
to deal with our powerful neighbour to the south, and the man 
who imagines that that fact would make no difference in his 
behaviour indulges in a high form of optimism. 

Second, the security which is to be found within such a 
union as the Empire is greater than any one of its parts could 
find in itself. I do not mean that the Empire gives security. 
from war and conflicts. No nation has or can have such se- 
curity and we must accept the responsibilities as well as the 
benefits of union. What I mean is that it gives security for 
continued national existence and national freedom. 

Third, from a commercial aspect the resources of the Em- 
pire are very great, although the scientific development and 
treatment of them is still in its infancy. But in its immense 
possessions and far-reaching connections there is a heritage 
which will be better appreciated as the world wide industrial 
struggle of the Great Powers grows keener and keener. 

Fourth, the Empire represents an ideal of high import for 
the future of civilisation, the attempt to assemble in a higher 
unity even than that of nationality the forces which maintain 
and advance the white man’s ideals of civilisation, his sense 
of justice, his constitutional freedom, his respect for law and 
order, his humanity. It is an attempt to transcend the evils 
of nationality, as Tolstoi, for example, sees them, without im- 
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pairing the vigour which the national consciousness gives to 
a people. No abstract consensus of nations without concrete 
embodiment, no international law has at any time availed to 
suppress the conflict of exclusive nationalities. All they do is 
to modify slightly the conditions of such conflict. All great 
ideals need embodiment in an organism to become effective 
factors in civilisation. And it is possible by means of the Im- 
perial system to extend greatly the area within which national 
differences cease to be acute and warfare is not to be thought 
of. To reconcile the principle of Imperial unity with freedom 
of national development for all parts capable of using such 
freedom is the ideal of the British Empire. Its success may 
not be absolute or everywhere assured but it is at least very 
considerable. 


JAMES CAPPON. 


ALERED TENNYSON: 


When in the shrine of Doubt some bowed their knees, 
And Faith’s low voice told of a mind distressed; 
When tireless Science comes from her lone quest 
’*Mid trackless realms, and human mysteries ; 

When Empire rose brood-based on seven seas— 
When. Empire rose broad-based on seven seas— 
Great agitations filled Britannia’s breast; 

But the full notes of thy rich melodies, 

First caught at Heaven’s gate, soothed her to rest. 


For with unfaltering accent thou didst show 
That fadeless flowers in human gardens grow ; 
Bade broken-hearted Sorrow dry her eyes, 
Since deepest truths are oft from Reason hid; 
And pointed people to a high emprise 
More lasting far than ancient pyramid. 
—Alexander Lous Fraser. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


NE cold day the philosopher Empedocles, feeling himself 

chilled, made a fire of wood on his hearth. As he watched 
it burn he mused upon the problems of all time. ‘ What are 
things made of? What is the ultimate composition of sub- 
stances? As he mused he noted the flames, the smoke, the 
water condensing on the cold stones, and the earth-like ashes 
left as the wood disappeared. The wood had been resolved 
into earth, air, fire, and water. Fed by the air, the rain, the 
fires of the sun, and the earth in which it stands, the tree and 
other plants grow. The cow eats grass, drinks water, breathes 
the air, is warmed by the sun, and so is made of the same four 
elements. Man eats the cow and the plants, and drinks water. 
Man is made of the four elements. Here is an answer to the 
great question. All things are composed of these four ele- 
ments. By a process of mental sublimation these elements 
became imaginary principles or qualities. The water element 
was the principle of coldness and moistness; earth was dry and 
cold; air, moist and hot; fire, dry and hot. Empedocles held 
the view that these four “elements” are themselves modifica- 
tions of one primal matter or protyle. It follows that it is pos- 
sible to change one element into another. We have then in the 
theory of Empedocles the germ of the idea, the transmutation 
of the elements. As we go on we shall find this idea taking a 
very important part in the theories and researches of philoso- 
phers and chemists. ! 

This theory of Empedocles was a synthesis of those (1) 
of Thales, who held that water was the material from which 
all things are made, (2) of his friend Anaximenes, who made 
air the element, (3) of Pherecides, who gave that place to 
earth, and (4) of Heraclitus, who taught that everything had 
its origin in fire. 

Here, then, 24 centuries ago were theories of the elemen- 
tary composition of things,—based upon very few and very 
simple observations, but elaborated by the wonderful Greek 
intellect into a philosophy of nature. 
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But another theory of interest to us chemists had its rise 
about the same time, or perhaps earlier. In sunny India, the 
philosopher Kanada, watching the dancing motes in a sunbeam, 
bethought him that here was the secret of the world of things. 
These minute moving particles, or smaller particles composing 
them, were the materials of which all things are made. From 
some such source Leucippus perhaps got his idea of atoms, 
which in the hands of Democritus became the atomic theory. 
While Empedocles contended for the infinite divisibility of 
matter, Democritus taught that the ultimate constituents of 
things were unchangeable, indivisible particles, the atoms, in 
constant motion, and of various shapes and sizes. By adhesion 
to each other they build up visible bodies. Atoms required in- 
tervening vacuum. When the atoms are closely compacted, 
with little vacuum, solid bodies such as stones are formed. 
When the vacuous spaces are relatively large, there are pro- 
duced bodies of looser texture such as wood, water, and air. 

It will be interesting to glance at a discussion of these 
theories given by Lucretius four centuries later. I quote from 
the quaint translation of Creech: 


“They grossly err who teach all rise from fire; 

As Heraclitus, whom vain Greeks admire 

For dark expression; but the sober few, 

Who seek for and delight in what is true, 

Scorn and contemn; for only fools regard 

What seems obscure and intricate and hard, 

Take that for truth whose phrases smooth appear 
And dancing periods charm the wanton ear.” 


“For how could bodies of so different frame 

So various, rise from pure and real flame? 

Nor can you clear the doubt by fond pretence 
That fire is made more rare or else more dense. 
This changes not the fire, ’tis still the same; 
If dense, a strong, if rare, a weaker flame. 

Yet this is all that can be said.” 


“Therefore, all those who teach things took their birth 
From simple fire or water, air or earth 
Lie under palpable mistakes. 

And. those 


That teach from doubled elements they rose 

As air and fire, as earth and water joined 

Or all four, earth, air, water, fire combined. 
Thus sung Empedocles.” 


“And if you think that earth is joined with fire, 
With water, air, their nature still entire, 
Nothing could first be made, or made, increased; 
Nor tree, nor man, nor tender fruit, nor beast: 
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For each component in the various mass 

Would keep its nature, and be what it was; 
And we should view confus’dly joined and fixed 
Thin air with earth, and fire with water mixed. 
But principles of things must be unknown, 

Of nature undiscerned, lest any one 

Rising above the other should appear, 

And show that things not truly compounds are.” 


Here is a discussion, 1900 years old, which would fit exactly 
the distinction which the modern chemist makes between the 
‘truly compounds’ in which the individuality of the constitu- 
ents is lost, ‘uwndiscerned,’ and mere mixtures in which the con- 
stituents are visible or otherwise discernible. Lucretius is 
criticising the idea that the mere mingling of visible or appre- 
ciable masses of the elements can give rise to bodies of differ- 
ent substances. During the first fifteen centuries of the Chris- 
tian era all writers on alchemy and chemistry, if they use 
theory at all, show their acquaintance with both Empedocles 
and Democritus. But while the theory of the elements suffered 
endless modifications, some of which were even improvements, 
the atomic theory was passed on from generation to generation 
pretty much as it left the hands of Democritus, a finished pro- 
duct, so far as it was a purely speculative doctrine of the con- 
stitution of things. (I am speaking as a chemist). 


In addition to his theory of the four elements, Empedocles 
has left on record a conclusion which he seems to have arrived 
at on purely speculative grounds. In opposition to ordinary 
experience and observation of outward appearance, he states 
that “‘ nothing can be made out of nothing, and it is impossible 
to annihilate anything. All that happens in the world depends 
upon a change of form and upon the union or the separation 
of bodies. An everlasting circulation is characteristic of Na- 
ture.” Here are in a few words the most important principles 
of modern physics, chemistry, biology and geology. They 
might have been taken from twentieth century text-books. 

But both theories were wanting in certain respects which 
sharply distinguished them from their modern counterparts. 
There is nothing in the hypothesis of the four elements to sug- 
gest an experimental research, no hint of the desirability of 
trying earth, air, fire, and water to see if they are really ele- 
mentary. For, Plato’s discussion in the Timaeus is hardly more 
than a keen analysis of the earliest and most superficial obser- 
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vation of natural phenomena. He says: “ We believe from 
observation that water becomes stone and earth by condensa- 
tion, and wind and air by subdivision; ignited air becomes fire, 
but this when condensed and extinguished again takes the form 
of air, and the latter is then transformed to mist, which re- 
solves into water.” In fact, the ancient philosophers are said 
to have had more or less contempt for the experimental method 
of examining Nature, and even for inquiring into the motions 
of the heavenly bodies by observing them. It is related of 
Archimedes that he apologised for his experimental way of at- 
tacking the problem of the genuineness of the golden crown, 
and called it work of a very inferior value. Socrates seems to 
have been the first of utilitarians, for he is said to have taught 
that ‘‘ it is unwise to leave those things which directly concern 
man to study those beyond his control and external to him. To 
inquire into the nature and the distance of the stars seems a 
useless speculation, because even if we could ascertain these 
thing's, we could neither alter the course of the stars nor apply 
them to any benefit of mankind.” There was a pretty complete 
divorce between the thinker and the artificer. While this was 
the case, there could be little progress in the study of the ex- 
perimental sciences. The philosophers speculated gloriously, 
while the humble workmen blundered on making paints, ex- 
tracting. metals, fermenting wine, now and then stumbling 
upon some new method or substance, but mostly doing as their 
forefathers had done. 

There is absent from the early theories of the composition 
of substances a certain idea without which it was impossible 
to arrive at the modern position, viz., the idea of a substance 
as a species, with its own set of constant properties distin- 
guishing it from every other species. I can illustrate this by 
reference to sugar. The popular conception of sugar allows a 
certain amount of variation in the properties of the sweet sub- 
stance, described by the names, white, brown, maple, beet, 
cane, etc. To the chemist these are not varieties of sugar dif- 
fering in properties, but the species sugar mixed with various 
other substances which modify its colour, taste, ete. The sub- 
stance sugar when completely separated from these other 
substances is a perfectly definite material which tallies in every 
point with a well-established set of properties, no matter what 
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its source, cane, beet, or maple tree. Two thousand years after 
Empedocles, we find chemists still quite hazy on this point. 
Among the properties of a compound as chemists now define it 
is the fixed proportion in which the elements composing it are 
united. This idea is absent from the old theory of the four 
elements. 


I have gone thus particularly into these theories of the 
ancient Greeks, because of their enormous influence upon the 
history of chemistry for at least 1500 years; and during that 
whole period, many historians of chemistry contend, the auth- 
ority of the Greeks, particularly of Aristotle, retarded the pro- 
gress of the science. This may be true, but I think it may be 
said in rebuttal that a good a priori theory is better than none, 
if it does nothing else than to stimulate thought. It can also 
be argued that the Greek theories kept before investigators. 
the inquiry into the composition of substances, and thus led to 
the accumulation of data for the overthrow of these theories 
and the establishing of better ones. 


One consequence of the theory of Empedocles was , as al- 
ready noted, the suggested possibility of the transmutation of 
the elements. This possibility was quite in line, not only with 
the wonderful transmutations visible in the plant and the ani- 
mal as they grew, flourished, and passed away, but also with 
an increasing number of observations, such as the apparent 
conversion of a piece of iron into copper when it is placed in 
blue vitriol water, also the conversion of copper into brass, 
very like gold, by melting the copper with a stone, calamine. If 
this is possible, why is not any metal transmutable into any 
other? Why not lead or copper into gold or silver? And so 
we come to alchemy. 


Berthelot, who has made an extensive examination of the 
alchemistical manuscripts, says that alchemy rests partly upon 
the industrial processes of the ancient Egyptians, partly on 
the speculative theories of the Greek philosophers, and partly 
on the mystic reveries of the Gnostics and the Alexandrians. 
It pretended to enrich its adepts by teaching them to manufac- 
ture gold and silver from the base metals, to shield them from 
disease by the preparation of the panacea, and finally to obtain 
for them perfect felicity by identifying them with the soul of 
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the world and the universal spirit. (Berthelot, Les Origines 
de VAlchimie). 

The first mention of the transmutation of the metals is in 
a Greek manuscript of the 4th century A.D., where it is noted 
incidentally, but as if familiarly known at the time. It is not 
mentioned by Pliny or Dioseorides (1st century, A.D.), and so 
probably came into notice in the second or third century. The 
Egyptians were most proficient in metal working in the early 
centuries, and tradition makes Egypt the birthplace of al- 
chemy.* The Egyptian priests, also, cultivated not only philo- 
sophy but the secret arts of the laboratory. That widespread 
credence was given to the claims of the alchemists is shown by 
the destruction of the great library of Alexandria by Diocle- 
tian “‘so that the Egyptians might not enrich themselves by 
this art which might supply them with resources to enable 
them to revolt against the Romans.” In the University of 
Leyden is a papyrus MS. of an earlier date than this event. It 
escaped the conflagration, as it had been buried with its owner, 
an artisan of Thebes, and was thus preserved for us. The 
recipes in this old book agree with those in the later Greco- 
Egyptian MSS. They relate to the colouring and alloying of 
baser metals so as to make them look like gold and silver. 
While these arts may have been at first consciously fraudulent, 
their votaries came to believe that by some mysterious incan- 
tation or by the use of a subtle principle, the Philosopher’s 
Stone, they might turn this “imperfect’”’ gold and silver into 
fine metal. In this same papyrus is an incantation which I 
may give as a specimen: 

The gates of heaven are opened; 

The gates of earth are opened; 

The way of the sea is opened; 

My spirit has been heard by all the gods and genii; 

My spirit has been heard by the spirit of heaven; 











* “Alchemy, that science in part real in part chimerical, had its origin in 
the operations of the Egyptian goldsmiths and metallurgists. In fact, the 
manufacture of electrum, an alloy regarded as a distinct metal as late as the 
6th century, that of debased gold by the addition of copper or tin to the pure 
metal; that of base metallic alloys of copper intended to imitate gold and to 
pass for it, gave birth in the minds of the workers to the hope of producing 
gold itself by suitable combinations. The experimenter likewise called to his 
aid, following the ancient usage of Egypt and Babylon, the divine powers 
evoked by magic formulas.” (Berthelot, loc. cit.). 
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My spirit has been heard by the spirit of the earth; 

My spirit has been heard by the spirit of the sea; 

My spirit has been heard by the spirit of the rivers. 

The great University of Alexandria became the centre of al- 
chemical study and literature. 

The Alexdrine philosophers constructed a theory of chem- 
istry based upon the idea of the Platonic primal matter, com- 
mon to all bodies and capable of taking any form. They de- 
veloped particularly the conception of the primal matter of 
the metals, the mercury of the philosophers. This idea, com- 
bined with the theory of the four elements, led inevitably to a 
philosophical theory of transmutation. When the Arabs over- 
ran Egypt in 632 A.D., they absorbed not only the art of the 
alchemist but also the theory of the philosopher, and carried 
their learning wherever their conquests extended. In this way 
Europe became acquainted with the sacred art. So it comes 
about that the first real alchemist of whom we have any ex- 
tended and authentic record is an Arab, Geber or Ghebir; who 
lived in the eighth century, spending most of his life at Damas- 
cus. He taught that all metals are composed of sulphur and 
mercury ; but these elements, like the four of Empedocles, were 
not real substances, but a sulphurous principle and a metallic 
principle, imagined to be present in all metals, the specific 
properties of the metals being due to the relative proportions 
and to the purity or goodness of the two principles. While this 
theory partook of the a priori character and the vagueness of 
the earlier speculations, it had the merit of collecting into a 
group real substances, still classified together. The idea that 
the base metals can be converted into the noble is clearly set 
forth in his works, but he does not claim that he was able to 
effect the change. As a physician he devoted his energies 
rather to the discovery of substances of wonderful healing and 
life-giving power. 

A theory of the world was now gradually developed, based 
on the fundamental conception of the unity of matter. Be- 
neath the changes which seem to occur everywhere and in 
everything, there must be, as it held, some unchanging and 
unchangeable essence. To find that essence became the quest 
of alchemy. To the alchemist the ordinary changes and trans- 
formations were merely changes, as it were, in the enveloping 
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properties of things, for he thought of substances as distinct 
from their qualities. These could be removed and the under- 
lying entity would then appear. The characteristic differences 
between individual substances being removed, there were still 
differences which allowed a classification to be made according 
to certain principles common to a class. When these princi- 
ples in their turn were removed there remained “the one 
thing,” “the heavenly rain,” “the water of paradise,” “the vir- 
gin and blessed water,” “the old dragon,” “the carbuncle of the 
sun,” “by which thou mayest turn copper, iron, tin, and lead 
into pure gold.” By obtaining a mastery over the principles of 
things a man was able to accomplish many minor transforma- 
tions; but to be a master of the Stone of Wisdom, which was 
youthful and ancient, weak and strong, life and death, visible 
and invisible, hard and soft, most high and most low, light and 
heavy, was to have the power of performing all transmuta- 
tions. As the qualities and principles of some substances could 
be removed more easily than those of others, the first aim of 
the alchemist in his search for the essence or philosopher’s 
stone was to find the most suitable substance or substances to 
begin the series of operations. Hence the strange ingredients 
that were thrown into the crucible for the perfecting of the 
Stone of Wisdom. As Surly says in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist: 

“Your stone, your medicine, and your Chrysosperme, 

Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercury, 

Your oil of height, your tree of life, your blood, 

Your marchasite, your tutie, your magnesia. 

And then your red man and your white woman 

Hair o’ the head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds, and clay, 

Powder of bones, scaldings of iron, glass 

And worlds of other ingredients 

Would burst a man to name.” 

(Quoted by Muir). 

In the 8th century the alchemists only discussed the pos- 
sibility of finding the Philosopher’s Stone, and carried on ex- 
periments to that end. In later manuscripts we find them 
writing of it as if they were able to make it, and there are 
many stories of transmutation by its means, stories told with 
a particularity and air of verity which might be convincing, 
if we could transport ourselves back to those days of simple 
faith. 
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From the 9th to the 16th century the art of transmutation 
by the philosopher’s stone was enthusiastically cultivated in 
Egypt and Spain, by the Arabs, and then in Germany, Italy, 
France and England. Hundreds of treatises on the subject 
have come down to us, mostly written in such mystical lan- 
guage that very little is to be made out of them. But many 
of these alchemistical tracts contain descriptions of processes 
which show that the “adepts” were at least making progress 
in the science of chemistry. The romantic features of some 
are interesting. All good alchemists acknowledged the mythi- 
cal Hermes Trismegistus as the founder of the art. Albertus 
Magnus, writing in the 13th century, tells us that “Alexander 
the Great discovered the sepulchre of Hermes in one of his 
journeys, full of all treasures, not metallic, but golden, and a 
writing on a table of Zatadi, which others call emerald.’’ This 
emerald table is constantly referred to in the writings of the 
alchemists. The inscription was said to be in the Phoenician 
language, and Latin translations (originals?) are given. They 
read in English as follows: 

Words of the Secrets of Hermes Trismegistus. 

1. I speak not fictitious things but what is most true and 
certain. 

2. What is below is like that which is above, and what is 
above is similar to that which is below, to accomplish the mira- 
cles of the one thing. 

3. And as all things were produced by the meditation of 
one Being, so all things were prduced from this one thing by 
adaptation. 

4. Its father is Sol, its mother Luna; the wind carried it 
in its belly, the earth is its nurse. 

5. It is the cause of all perfection throughout the whole 
world. 

6. Its power is perfect, if it be changed into earth. 

7. Separate the earth from the fire, the subtile from the 
gross, acting prudently and with judgment. 

8. Ascend with the greatest sagacity from the earth to 
heaven, and then again descend to the earth, and unite together 
the powers of things superior and things inferior. Thus you 
will possess the glory of the whole world; and all obscurity will 
fly far away from you. 
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9. This thing has more fortitude than fortitude itself; be- 
cause it will overcome every subtile thing and penetrate every 
solid thing. 

10. By it this world was formed. 

11. Hence proceed wonderful things which in this wise 
were established. 

12. For this reason I am called Hermes Trismegistus, be- 
cause I possess three parts of the philosophy of the whole 
world. 

13. What I had to say about the operation of Sol is com- 
pleted. 

In another tract (“Tractatus Aureus de Lapidis Physict 
Secreto’) ascribed to Hermes we find the following process 
for making the Philosopher’s Stone: 

“Take of moisture an ounce and a half; of meridional redness, that is, 
the soul of the sun, a fourth part, that is half an ounce; of yellow seyr, like- 
wise half an ounce; and of auripigmentum, a half ounce, making in. all three 


ounces. Know that the vine of wice men is extracted in threes, and its wine 
at last is completed in thirties.” 


The emerald tablet became the alchymist’s Bible. Its mys- 
terious sayings were interpreted and commented upon volu- 
minously, and many an elaborate experiment was founded on 
them. And the quest was not fruitless. While they did not 
find the Philosopher’s Stone, they found many other things 
which became useful to mankind in the arts and in medicine. 

Towards the end of the 15th century the attention of the 
more earnest and reputable alchemists was turned towards 
the healing virtues of the products of their art. The art of 
making gold became more and more disreputable. The appeal 
to cupidity could not compete with the merciful science of 
healing. Before leaving this decadent period of the search 
for the means of transmutation, I will give some specimens of 
the stories recorded. Mangetus in his Bibliotheca Chemica 
Curiosa relates circumstantially and on the authority of a 
clergyman of Geneva, M. Gros, ‘of the most unexceptionable 
character and at the same time a skilful physician and expert 
chemist,’ that about the year 1650 an unknown Italian came 
to that city and was introduced by the landlord of his inn to 
M. Gros as one who could show him the city. After a 
few days’ companionship the stranger complained of lack 
of money, much to the alarm of M. Gros, who anticipated a re- 
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quest for a loan! But the Italian asked to be taken to a gold- 
smith where he could have the use of bellows and other uten- 
- gils. They repaired to a M. Bureau’s who supplied them with 
crucibles, pure tin, quicksilver, and the other things required 
by the Italian. He left his workshop, that the Italian might be 
under less restraint. M. Gros and a workman witnessed what 
followed. The Italian put a quantity of tin into one crucible, 
and a quantity of quicksilver into another. The tin was melted 
in the fire and the mercury heated, and poured into the melted 
tin, a red powder enclosed in wax being added at the same 
time. The melted mass became agitated and gave forth great 
volumes of smoke. When this had subsided, the melt was 
poured out into moulds and formed six heavy ingots of the 
colour of gold. The goldsmith was called in, made a careful 
examination of one of the ingots, and declared that he had 
never worked before upon gold so perfectly pure. They went 
to the mint and were given by the mint master Spanish gold 
coin in exchange for the ingots. The Italian shared the pro- 
ceeds with his companions, ordered a supper, went out, but 
never returned, ‘leaving behind him the greatest regret and 
admiration.’ 

Mangetus gives another story on the authority of an Eng- 
lish bishop, who told it to him in 1685, and at the same time 
gave him about half an ounce of the gold which the alchymist 
had made. 

“A stranger, meanly dressed, went to Mr. Boyle, and after 
conversing for some time about chemical processes, asked him 
to furnish him with antimony and some other common sub- 
stances. These were put into a crucible which was then placed 
in a melting furnace. As soon as they were fused the stranger 
threw a powder into the crucible and instantly went out, di- 
recting the attendants to let the crucible stay in the furnace 
until the fire died out, and promising to return shortly. This 
he never did, so Boyle examined the contents of the crucible 
and found them to have all the properties of pure gold.” 

Helvetius in his Vitulus Aureus tells of another mysteri- 
ous stranger who showed him a yellow powder which he affirm- 
ed to be the philosopher’s stone. He gave Helvetius a portion 
of it, with which Helvetius, in the presence of his wife and 
son, converted six drachms of lead into what a goldsmith pro- 
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nounced to be pure gold, which opinion was confirmed by 
Porelius, master of the Dutch mint, who had the gold assayed. 
(From Thomson’s History of Chemistry). 

Many such stories are on record, all told in dead earnest, 
but reading like tales from the Arabian Nights. 

But skeptics there were, and some of them have put them- 
selves on record. The ill repute of the alchemist in the 17th 
century is quaintly brought out in a work on the metals pub- 
lished in 1683, being a translation from the German with com- 
ments by “Sir John Pettus, Knight, of the Society of the Mines 
Royal.” He writes: 

‘““Now I have shown the seven gradations to a chemist 
[miner, washer, stamper, smelter, finer, refiner, prover or as- 
sayer], so I must tell you he looks on himself in an higher 
degree and justly defined, according to the Lord Verulam; for 
he not only knows all these seven gradations, but also knows 
how to extract quintessences or several marvellous works out 
of all, and if he would stop there (as Erkern doth), it were 
well for him, but it seems he cannot be content unless he at- 
tains to the high Hlixir or Powder of Projection or Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, which is believed by some of them to have a 
power of Transmuting or turning all other Metals into Gold; 
but by woful experience of some men’s credulity, instead of 
turning everything into gold they have turned all their Gold 
into nothing. (Verulam) .”’ 

“Now as for the word Alchimist: it is the same thing with 
Chimist, but usually taken in an imperfect or ill sense (like 
Ben. Jonson’s Alchimist), i.e., one that can or pretends to 
counterfeit metals; so to sum up the chief terms, an Assayer 
judgeth of the purity of metals, and the Chimist improves this 
purity tc spirits, quintessences, virtues, etc. But the alchimist 
counterfeits and adulterates them, by making them appear to 
be pure which really are not pure, but mixt with other sophis- 
tications (Verulam). Of this latter our author [Erckern, 
whose book Pittus edits and amplifies] is not guilty; so as he 
stands for a renowned assay master, a good chimist, and one 
that understood, but was not a sophisticating alchimist, nor a 
Lapidarian philosopher, or metaphysical projector.” 

But long before this, keen visioned men began to see the 
fallacy in the accepted theories of the composition of sub- 
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stances,—and an inductive method of investigation slowly re- 
placed the a priori. Roger Bacon (1214-1284) realized that 
“argument shuts up the question and makes us shut it up too; 


but it gives no proof, nor does it remove doubt and cause the. 


mind to rest in the conscious possession of truth, unless the 
truth is discovered by way of experience.” In his advocacy of 
the inductive method in science he anticipated his great name- 
sake, Francis Bacon. Kunkel (1630-1702) writes :— 

“IT, old man that I am, occupied with chemistry for sixty: 
years, have not yet been able to discover what is their sulfur 
fixum, and how it forms a definite part of metal.”’ Boyle, in his 
Sceptical Chymist (1678), threw overboard the whole philoso- 
phical structure based upon imaginary elements, and declared: 

“It is now time to consider not of how many elements 
nature may compound mixed bodies, but (at least as far as the 
ordinary experiments of Chymists will inform us) of how 
many she doth make them up.”’ His idea is that the elements 
are to be discovered by decomposing substances until sub- 
stances were obtained which could not be further decomposed. 
This is the modern conception of the elements. It took a 
hundred years to dislodge the old idea, even after Boyle’s clear 
definition. But toward the close of the 18th century Lavoisier 
re-stated Boyle’s definition and sustained it by such convincing 
argument founded on experimental data, that his work is taken 
as marking the beginning of scientific chemistry. In the Pre- 
face to his Elements of Chemistry, he says: “If we apply the 
term elements or principles of bodies, to express our idea ‘of 
the last point which analysis is capable of reaching, we must 
admit, as elements, all the substances into which we are able 
to reduce bodies by decomposition.” 

Some 80 such substances are now known, and entitled to 
the name element until somebody succeeds in decomposing 
them. Lavoisier also gave precision to the idea of chemical 
Species and chemical change, proving that when transforma- 
tions take place in the species there is no loss or gain of 
weight, the Law of Conservation of Matter, so clearly imagin- 
ed by Empedocles. 

Lavoisier’s convincing statements closed the history of 
the ancient theories of the composition of substances, 
and laid the foundation for the triumphs of chemistry in the 
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19th century. For it is an undeniable fact that the rate of 
progress in discovery was enormously accelerated by the con- 
sistent use of the inductive method. But another factor quite 
as potent was the revival or adaptation by Dalton of the atomic 
theory of the Greeks. He converted it into a powerful instru- 
ment of research by using the modern definition of elements 
and by his discovery of certain laws of combination which en- 
abled him to give the atoms definite proportionate weights. 
Hereafter, the atoms of the elements, and their groups, called 
molecules, became very real and constant things in the minds 
of chemists. Substances are definite in properties because 
their molecules are always the same for the same substance. 
Compounds are of definite composition because a molecule of 
any particular eompound is always made up of the same atoms, 
which are invariable in their weights; and so on, until we have 
a complete theory of the composition of substances, founded on 
quantities exactly determined by the chemical balance. 

But we are not yet done with transmutation and the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone. The idea of an underlying unity,—a primal 
matter has never been lost sight of. The relative weights of 
the atoms as deduced from the proportions in which the ele- 
ments combine, are many of them whole multiples of that of 
hydrogen, the smallest. This led to Prout’s suggestion that 
the atoms of the elements were originally formed by the union 
of congeries of hydrogen atoms. But the exact investigations 
of Stas show that the whole-multiple relation is absent from 
the atomic weights of many of the elements. On the other 
hand, Lockyer has pointed out that the hottest of the fixed 
stars (temperatures being judged by the character of their 
light) show chiefly the hydrogen spectrum, the spectra of other 
elements showing more clearly in stars of lower temperatures. 
But the predominant presence of helium, an element of atomic 
weight — 4, in stars considered to be the hottest of all, seems 
to render Lockyer’s position untenable. At present, however, 
we must conclude that the balance of evidence is in favour of 
the unity of matter and therefore of the transmutability of the 
elements. Dalton insisted “‘ you cannot split an atom.” Mod- 
ern investigators believe that they have split atoms into a mil- 
lion fragments. 

This leads us to the last division of our subject. In 1895 
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Rontgen, in the preliminary to his memorable X-ray investi- 
gation, noticed that the light from a phosphorescent substance 
had a photographic effect even when the sensitive plate was 
covered with black paper, ete. A year later Becquerel obtained 
photographic effects from uranium compounds even when these 
gave off no light; and the effect was continuous. That is, the 
uranium compounds did not, like phosphorescent substances, 
require to be exposed to light in order to excite their activity. 
They had a source of radiant energy within themselves, not ex- 
hausted when the uranium compounds are kept in the dark for 
years. On July 18th, 1898, M. and Mme. Curie announced in 
Paris that they had isolated from the mineral source of the 
uranium compounds a new element, which they named ypolo- 
nium, and which had the photographic effect, or rather the 
accompanying power of rendering air a conductor of electri- 
city. In January, 1899, they announced the discovery of 
another new element from the same source, and this they 
named radium. <A third was later added by Debierne, and 
called actinium. These with thorium constitute the group of 
vadio active elements. In announcing their discovery of ra- 
dium the Curies stated: 

“On photographic plates we obtain good impressions with 
radium and polonium in half a minute; it requires several 
hours to obtain the same results with uranium and thorium. 
The radiations from radium and polonium cause a screen of 
barium platino-cyanide to emit a fluorescent light just as the 
Rontgen rays do. We thus have a continuous source of light 
without any source of energy other than the substance itself.”’ 

It soon developed that these wonderful substances, parti- 
cularly radium, the most powerful of them, were storehouses 
of astonishing quantities of available energy. A thermometer 
placed near a solution of radium bromide stands continuously 
1.5 degree higher than the temperature of the air of the room. 
On standing for some time in a sealed glass tube a radium 
compound charged the apparatus so strongly with electricity 
that an electric spark perforated the glass when it had been 
slightly weakened by scratching it with a diamond. The 
amount of heat given off is relatively very great. An ounce of 
radium would give off every hour enough heat to raise the tem- 
perature of an ounce of water from the freezing to the boiling 
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point. From this and its rate of decay it can be calculated that 
the total heat supply from a pound of radium would heat 7,500 
tons of water from the freezing to the boiling point! Put in 
another way, if converted into electricity it would run for a 
day all the motors now depending on the Ontario Power 
Company of Niagara Falls, viz., about 80,000 horsepower. 
This discharge of heat goes on continuously. The heat is 
believed to be generated by the disintegration of the radium 
atom, atoms of other elements being formed from it. Radium 
itself may be a product of the transmutation of uranium and - 
thorium. As radioactivity has been detected almost univer- 
sally in the materials of the earth these substances are’ wide 
spread, but in such small amounts that radium is calculated to 
be only about 3-10,000ths as abundant as gold. Nevertheless, 
its effect in maintaining the heat of the earth has been calcu- 
lated to be sufficient to retard the cooling almost indefinitely. 
One consequence of this is to push back the age of the earth a 
great many million years beyond the point calculated from the 
rate of cooling of bodies. It has also been suggested that the 
heat of the sun may be maintained in the same way. Thus we 
get a glimpse of what infinity means. 


Sir Wm. Ramsay discovered about 1896 that radium is 
- constantly giving off a gas, or emandtion, which when kept for 
several days changes in part at least into another gas, heliwm, 
first discovered in the sun by the astronomer Jansen in 1868. 
Ramsay had previously, 1895, obtained helium by heating the 
mineral cleveite. Here then was a direct transmutation of one 
element into another. But the rate is a very slow one. It has 
been calculated that it would take 1700 years for half of the 
radium to become so transmuted. If the earth were pure ra- 
dium, after 16,000° years only one-millionth part would be 
radium. As the earth is very old it seems that the radium 
must in its turn be in course of formation by the disintegration 
of some other element or elements, namely uranium and tho- 
rium. There are indications, too, that elements exposed to the 
radium emanations are transmuted into other elements. The 
evidence for this is not complete, but it points in that direction. 
Rutherford points out that ordinary matter may be undergoing 
slow transmutations without our being able to detect them, 
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owing to the possible absence of the heating and electrical ef- 
fects characteristic of radium. 

Radium and its compounds are brilliantly luminous, shin- 
ing continuously without any external source of energy. This 
luminosity is communicated to other bodies by the radiations 
from this wonderful substance, so that cotton, grass, paper, 
ete., shine under its influence. Diamonds become phosphores- 
cent when placed near it, and can thus be distinguished from 
imitations, which are not so strongly affected. 

The radium emanation and rays are powerful in causing 
chemica] changes in substances exposed to its influence. Salt 
becomes colored, paper becomes brittle, scorched, and full of 
holes like a collander. Ozone is produced in air through which 
radium is sending its rays. Solution of a radium salt is con- 
stantly evolving hydrogen and oxygen by the decomposition of 
water. Colourless crystals of corundum are converted into 
rubies and sapphires. 


Radiographs can be obtained by its photographic action, 
just as with the X-ray machines. The difference is that the 
radium supplies its own energy continuously, while the X-ray 
tube must be kept going by a current of high tension elec- 
tricity. 

The skin is burned by exposure to the radiations, even 
when glass, clothing, etc.,intervene. With long exposure serious 
injury results, so that sores are formed which require months 
to heal. But by careful regulation the effects can be so mod- 
erated as to be beneficial in treatment of disease. Thus, un- 
healthy skin can be destroyed in such a way as to be replaced 
by healthy growth. In many other ways radium is coming 
into use in the treatment of disease. Its action is found to ar- 
rest or hinder the action of colonies of microbes. Where blind- 
ness is due to opacity or other derangement of the front of the 
eye, the retina being sensitive, such blind people experi- 
ence the sensation of light from radium. So important has 
this substance become that there are scientific societies 
the sole object of which is to investigate its properties. Its 
manufacture is being carried on assiduously wherever the pre- 
cious minerals which contain it can be found in any quantity. 
Pitchblende, the principal source, has been known for cen- 
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turies, and has been mined as a by-product for the manufac- 
ture of uranium compounds. 


Sir Wm. Ramsay recently reported in the London Times 
that radium had been for the first time produced in Great 
Britain from British ore, the pitchblende of some of the Corn- 
wall tin mines. He stated that there are not more than five 
grammes (74 grains) of radium in the world at present. From 
each ton of pure pitchblende the British Radium Co. can ex- 
tract eight grains of radium. The Cornish supply of pitch- 
blende was richer in radium than the Austrian and greater in 
amount than any other known in the world. ‘ The supply of 
radium is thus assured. From the medical point of view alone 
the demand will be very great; in fact, the present demand is 
much greater than the supply.” At Karlsbad, baths containing 
radium water are prescribed and are found very useful in cases 
of rheumatism, gout, neuritis, ete. All this goes to show that 
radium has become a very important substance for curative 
purposes. As it loses only half its weight in 1700 years its use 
is practically continuous. Polonium, on the other hand, similar 
to radium in its curative powers, disappears completely after 
140 days. 


Sir Wm. Ramsay in referring to this wonderful substance 
says: “,While radium, during its spontaneous change, parts 
with a relatively enormous amount of energy, largely in the 
form of heat, it is a legitimate inference that if the atoms of 
ordinary elements could be made to absorb energy, they would 
undergo change of a constructive, and not of a disruptive, na- 
ture. If, as looks probable, the action of @-rays, themselves the 
conveyers of enormous energy, on such matter as glass, is to 
build up atoms that are radioactive and consequently as high 
atomic weight; and if it be found that the particular matter 
produced depends on the elements on which the £-rays fall and 
to which they impart their energy,—then the transmutation of 
the elements no longer appears an idle dream. The Philoso- 
pher’s Stone will have been discovered, and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that it may lead to that other goal of the 
philosophers of the dark ages, elixir vitae. For the action of 
living cells is also dependent on the nature and direction of the 
energy which they contain; and who can say that it will be 
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impossible to control their action when the means of imparting 
and controlling energy have been investigated? ”’ 

That other dream of the ancients, a universe resulting 
from and composed of wrirling atoms, has also come true. By 
the brilliant work of Zsigmondy and others with the ultra- 
microscope the range of vision has been extended to take in 
bodies of the size of the larger molecules, and such particles 
have been found to be visible in certain substances. They are 
in motion, too, and their motions agree with the later mathe- 
matical developments of the theory. 

In regarding these remarkable correspondences between 
the old imaginings of the great ones of the human race and the 
realities discovered thousands of years’ later one must ask, 
“What does it mean?” Men imagine things with or without 
the barest suggestion from the outer world. We call them 
dreamers; but their dreams come true. Whence came the 
original idea? How did it happen to correspond with the real- 
ity discovered centuries afterwards? Is there i nthe human 
mind a counterpart of the outer world? Or are there subtle 
means of communication between nature and man,—ill-devel- 
oped and obstructed in the ordinary man,—but becoming very 
perfect and effective in the most perfect man,—whose minds 
come closest to the mind of the infinite? 

W. L. GOODWIN. 
School of Mining, Kingston. : 
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(A paper read on 18 April, 1911, before the Historical Section of the Ontario 
Educational Association). 

“Tl reste énormément a faire sur Chatham’; an infinity of 
work on Chatham still remains to do, said to me in 1905 Mr. 
Emile Bourgeois of the Sorbonne. Since then something has 
been done. Lord Rosebery’s book on “Chatham; his early life 
and connections,” throws new light on the devious crooked . 
ways by which alone in the eighteenth century a great man not 
born in the purple could rise to power; to our knowledge of 
Chatham as an Imperial statesman it adds nothing. How far 
previous to his assumption of power in 1756 had Pitt studied 
the colonial question? As Paymaster-General he must have 
known something of its military aspect; in one of his later 
speeches there is a reminiscence of Pepperell’s Louisbourg 
expedition of 1745; a letter in the Chatham Papers in the 
Record Office,, received by him in February, 1756, speaks of 
him as “better acquainted with the American affairs than any 
other person in the Kingdom,” and a letter of his own of 3rd 
June, 1756, in the Grenville Correspondence, tells us that he 
dreads to hear from America. Save for these references and 
for a stray paper or two in the Chatham Papers there is no 
way known to me of discovering how wide or deep had been his 
colonial studies up to 1756. 

In 1905, a German Professor, Herr Von Ruville, published 
a bulky three-volume Life, which has been translated into 
English. Dr.Von Ruville’s book, unsatisfactory in almost every 
way, is especially so in colonial matters. The plain truth is 
that Dr. Von Ruville is a German plantigrade, utterly unfit to 
understand a great man. His sufficient condemnation is that 
his favourite statesmen are Lord Bute and Lord North. He 
has indeed fulfilled anew the Oracle given to Croesus; he set 
out to destroy a great reputation, and has succeeded; but the 
reputation is not that of Pitt, but of Von Ruville. His work 
should be read, if at all, in the English translation, in which 
a number of errors are corrected, and which contains an intro- 
duction by Prof. Egerton, which glitters like a jewel of gold in 
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a swine’s snout. Dr.Von Ruville has read widely in the printed 
sources, and has dipped into the MSS.; in the Newcastle Papers 
especially his reading is fairly thorough; when nothing more 
than painstaking stupidity is needed, his work is of value; he 
has verified the dates of the writing and of the receipt of a 
number of letters, and for that we owe him thanks. But on 
colonia! matters he is not only obscure but inaccurate. For 
example, in 1774 was passed the celebrated Quebec Act. This 
gquasi-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
great extension of the boundaries of the French province 
angered the Americans, and Chatham, their spokesman in the 
House of Lords, opposed the Act. What does Dr. Von Ruville 
say of his speech? 

“What gives this tolerably insignificant speech an interest 
for us is the circumstance that Chatham never even mentions 
(vollig unbeachtet lasst), the clause in the bill which largely 
affected the great quarrel between the Mother Country and 
her colonies, namely, the new frontier delimitation.’ (Von 
Ruvilie, ili, 281, trans. iii, 311, orig.). 

Now I am no believer in the theory that a biography : 
should be a panegyric; I am rather of the opinion that the 
character of a man or of a movement is best described by a 
sympathetic enemy; but a biographer should at least be fair. 
We have but a very imperfect report of this speech of Chat- 
ham, comprising in all about 700 words, or rather less than 
two pages of an ordinary book. Yet in that imperfect report 
we find: ‘He was likewise very particular on the bad conse- 
quences that would attend the great extension of that province. 
hel He exposed the train of fatal mischiefs attending the 
establishment of popery and arbitrary power in that vast and 
fertile region now annexed to the province of Quebec, and 
capable of containing, if fully peopled, not less than thirty mil- 
lion souls. . . . . He pathetically expressed his fears that 
it might finally lose the hearts of all his Majesty’s American 
subjects.” Thus in a report of 700 words, 78 are taken up 
with the subject which Dr. Von Ruville says is not even men- 
tioned ; those 78 twice contain the expression “he was likewise 
very particular on,” “he exposed the train of fatal mischiefs,”’ 
sentences which evidently sum up long paragraphs of the 
speech; his words contain one of the earliest prophecies of the 
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greatness of the west,—for it is one of the marks of Chatham’s 
greatness that from all his speeches fire is somewhere struck 
out ;—yet Dr. Von Ruville says that he does not mention the 
subject. Ab uno disce omnia. 

Chatham’s strategy during the Seven Years’ war, and the 
importance in it of America has recently been very admirably 
treated by Mr. Julian Corbett. Perhaps Mr. Corbett attributes 
to Chatham too complete a plan, working out to too complete 
perfection. It is hard to believe that everything went with 
such chess-board accuracy. But for a learned and sympathetic 
discussion of the question, and for a luminous exposition of the 
splendid co-operation between army and navy which was es- 
sential to the plans of Pitt, it cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. 

But for the student of colonial history the Chatham of the 
Seven Years’ war is unimportant. Then he did little save rob 
France. What we have to ask, and what has been too little 
asked, is: How would Pitt have organised his winnings; could 
he have prevented the later disruption; he could win an Em- 
pire, could he have organised and maintained it? 

Here we are at once confronted with a difficulty. From 
his resignation on 5th October, 1761, to his death in 1778, with 
the exception of the brief ministry of 1766-7, when he was tot- 
tering on the brink of insanity, Pitt passed his life in opposi- 
tion, and his speeches, delivered in opposition, are critical 
rather than constructive. This is intensified by the character 
of the man. Not only did he consciously surround himself with 
mystery, but there was about him that touch of the infinite, 
those high instincts which even the greatest cannot fully ex- 
press. He gave to all his contemporaries an impression that 
great as were his exploits, great as were his speeches, the man 
himself was greater than either and never fully expressed him- 
self. In this he is the exact opposite of the typical eighteenth 
century politician. We know exactly what Walpole or Ches- 
terfield would have done or said under any set of circum- 
stances; even Burke fully articulated his thought. This Chat- 
ham never did; and so one suddenly gets from him a stray sen- 
tence which opens up such vistas that one feels that his letters 
and speeches have,as Goethe said of one of his own works, more 
in them than the author himeslf knew. Thus in trying to make 
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out his ideas, we can but piece together scattered acts and say- 
ings, and must be content with a result on which we cannot 
dogmatise. This I tried to do in Queen’s Quarterly for July, 
1908, taking as my text a compilation of the various scattered 
reports of his speech on 9th December, 1762, on the Prelimi- 
naries of the Peace of Paris; let us now see what can be learn- 
ed from his attitude on one or two later questions. 

When in 1769, after his long illness, Chatham returned to 
the House, he found that the American situation had greatly 
altered for the worse. It was not so much that anything had 
been done, as that feelings on both sides had become exas- 
perated; the little rift had widened into a chasm. Power was 
falling, as often in time of discontent, into the hands of ex- 
tremists. For the cry of ‘ No taxation without representa- 
tion,” the colonists, in part at least, had substituted the more 
ominous watchword, “No legislation without representation.” 
In many an American heart the desire for complete independ- 
ence was beginning to grow conscious. In Great Britain too 
the feeling had grown bitter. American lawlessness had 
roused the spirit of Imperial domination, the spirit that brooks 
no doubt of its mastery. ‘America must fear you before she 
can love you,” said Lord North in November, 1768, in the de- 
bate on the address, “I am against repealing the last Act of 
Parliament, securing to us a revenue out of America. I will 
never think of repealing it, till I see America prostrate at my 
feet.””> “We can grant nothing to the Americans,” said in 1769 
Lord Hillsborough, Secretary of State for the Colonies, a new 
office created in 1768, ‘‘except what they may ask with a halter 
round their necks.” ‘They are a race of convicts,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “and ought to be thankful for anything we allow 
them short of hanging.” Against this, which there can be 
little doubt was the dominant feeling in the nation, Pitt stood 
firm. He realised at once the importance to the Empire of the 
American colonies, and their uselessness if kept by force. All 
through these years,his great desire was to get back to the days 
before 1763, when things were running smoothly; to repeal 
the obnoxious Acts; to get time for deliberation; and then 
calmly and quietly to make such arrangements between loving 
mother and dutiful daughter as should seem best. Unlike most 
of the Whigs, he makes no attempt to palliate the lawless- 
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ness of the Americans, but he claims that the lawlessness, 
however reprehensible, is not due to any double dose of original 
sin, but is like the wild words used against them in England, 
the result of the heated and unnatural condition of the body 
politic. On 9th January, 1770, in his first speech in the House 
(Chat. Corr. iii, 369 sq.), he uttered words of calm wisdom, 
which throw a light on his character differing greatly from 
our usual idea of the headstrong, impetuous, unhesitating man 
of genius: 

“I profess myself entirely ignorant of the present state 
of America, and therefore I shall be cautious of giving. any 

opinion of the measures fit to be pursued with respect to that 
country. It is a maxim which I have observed through life, 
when I have lost my way, to stop short, let by proceeding with- 
out knowledge, as I fear a noble Duke has done, from one false 
step to another, I might wind myself into an inextricable laby- 
rinth, and never be able to recover the right road again. As 
this House has as yet no materials before it by which we may 
judge of the proceedings of the colonies, I strongly object to 
our passing the heavy censure upon them, which is contained 
in the word unwarrantable contained in the proposed address. 
ahah I reserve myself to give my opinion more particu- 
larly upor. this subject, when authentic information of the state 
of America shall be laid before the House; declaring only for | 
the present, that we should be cautious how we invade the lib- 
erties of any part of our fellow-subjects, however remote in 
situation. or unable to make resistance. Liberty is a plant 
which deserves to be cherished; I love the tree, and wish well 
to every branch of it. Like the vine in the Scripture it has 
spread from east to west, has embraced whole nations with its 
branches, and sheltered them under its leaves.”’ 

That without willing and glad co-operation, paper bonds 
are of little avail, is one of the platitudes which men are con- 
stantly forgetting. In former years, in the debate on the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act, when George Grenville tried to entangle 
him in a discussion on virtual representation, in a comparison 
between the colonies and the former Palatinates of Chester and 
Durham, Pitt brushed it away with one sweep of his arm: “I 
come not here, armed at all points, with law cases and acts of 
Parliament, with the statute book doubled down in dog’s-ears, 
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_to defend the cause of Iiberty. . . Iam past the time of life 
to be turning to books to know whether I love liberty or not.” 
So later, on 20th January, 1775, on a motion to withdraw the 
troops from Boston: “It is not repealing this act of parlia- 
ment, it is not repealing a piece of parchment, that can restore 
America to our bosom; you must repeal her fears and her re- 
sentments; and you may then hope for her love and gratitude.” 

The words of wisdom were unheeded. The situation grew 
worse and worse. Finally, on 1st February, 1775, Chatham, 
stung by the taunts of the Government that he criticised their 
acts but had no definite ideas of his own, produced in the House 
of Lords a bill, embodying his plan for settling the troubles 
in America. (See Chat. Corr., iv, App. Almon, Anecdotes of 
the life of Lord Chatham, ii, 275). On first reading it is a curi- 
ous production. The House is asked to affirm not only definite 
proposais, such as are usually found in an act of parliament, 
but also abstract principles, to decree lines of policy. It shows, 
as nothing else could so well do, the highly rhetorical turn of 
Chatham’s mind, which brings rhetoric and a declaration of 
first principles even into Acts of Parliament. Professor Eger- 
ton, in a moment of impatience, once dubbed it ‘‘a mixture of 
Franklin and fustian,” and assuredly there is in it not a little 
fustian, and something of the worthy Benjamin. But when 
we look below the strangeness of the form we find that it is a 
very practical document indeed. Wr. W. D. Green, in his ad- 
mirable Life of Chatham, has suggested a comparison with 
Burke’s resolutions for conciliation with the Colonies, present- 
ed in the House of Commons not quite two months later 
(March 22,1775). It is not to underestimate the great Irish- 
man to say that in grasp of the essentials of the situation, 
Chatham, now a worn-out invalid, is superior to Burke at the 
height of his powers. 

The central fact of the situation was that the once jarring 
colonies had united under the stress of a common grievance. 
A common wrong had done what a common pride had never 
been able to do, and had bound them together. The aim of 
British statesmen had been realised in a way they dreamed not 
of ; a common Congress of eleven colonies had met at Philadel- 
phia. But this Congress was an irregular, if not an unlawful 
assemblage. Burke therefore does not mention it; lays stress 
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on the good points of the Americans. Not so Chatham; with 


- the true insight of a statesman he makes no effort to avoid 


realities. He sees, with that uncanny intuition of his, that 
America has become a nation, “a mighty continental nation” he 
calls it; a nation which has found in its congress an articulate 
voice. On this he fastens, regularises it, makes it the chief 
part of his scheme of unity. Burke had shown, by appeal alike 
to history and to logic, the impossibility of getting any regular 
revenue voted by the jarring provincial Assemblies. Who is 
to force them if they refuse? How manifold will be the heart- 
burnings if some give and others delay? But when it comes to 
a remedy Burke has nothing better to propose than that they 
shall be left to give what they see fit, the old system of requisi- 
tions which had broken down during the Seven Years’ war. 
Chatham solves the question by the mechanism which the 
Americans themselves had created. He assigns to the dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia Congress, which the Americans them- 
selves had called, “the making of a free grant to the King, his 
heirs and successors, of a certain perpetual revenue . . 
and to this end be it further hereby declared and enacted, Het 
the General Congress .. . is hereby authorised and em- 
powered . . . to adjust and fix the quotas and proportions 
of the several charges to be borne by each province respec- 
tively. . . . Always understood, that the free grant of an 
sid as heretofore required and expected from the colonies, is 
not to be considered as a condition of redress, but as a just 
testimony of their affection.” | | 
Would the Bill, if passed, have been satisfactory? “It 
would not have sufficed to content the Americans,” says Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, in his short life of Chatham. Unlike Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, I was not there at the time, and so cannot 
say. The New York Journal said of the Bill: “The friendly 
appearance and perhaps design of a great part of the Bill 
would have a powerful tendency to divide and weaken us.” 
(Quoted W. D. Green William Pitt, p. 349). Jefferson, as he 
read it, hoped that it would prove a solution. But it was not 
to be. Lord Sandwich, speaking for the Ministry, said: ‘The 
proposed measure deserves only contempt, and ought to be im- 
mediately rejected. I can never believe it to be the production 
of any British peer. It appears to me rather the work of some 
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American.” The Bill was not suffered to lie upon the table, 
but was rejected by a vote of 61 to 32. Their Lordships had 
heard William Pitt and Jemmy Twitcher, and had chosen. 
Seven weeks later the House of Commons rejected Burke’s re- 
solutions by 270 to 78. Before Chatham again appeared in the 
House blood had been shed; the immedicabile vulnus which he 
feared had been inflicted. 

Mr. Harrison’s verdict probably rests on the emphasis with 
which the proposed Bill, a Bill intended to bring about peace 
with America, asserts the prerogatives of the mother country. 
This was doubtless in part designed, as Chatham told Benja- 
min Franklin, to make it more acceptable to Parliament. It 
was primarily designed as a basis for discussion; had it been 
adopted, and had Chatham ¢ome into power, during the dis- 
cussion more might have been yielded to the Americans. But 
it is also true that Chatham saw that unless the Empire is 
sound at the heart, strength at the extremities avails little. 
Speaking in November, 1770, on the quarrel with Spain over 
the Falkland islands, he had said: ‘‘ I cannot conclude with- 
out endeavouring to bring home your thoughts to an object 
more immediately intersting to us than any I have yet consid- 
ered; I mean the internal condition of this country. We may 
look abroad for wealth or triumphs or luxury; but England, 
my Lords, is the mainstay, the last resort, of the whole Em- 
pire. To this point every scheme of policy, whether foreign 
or domestic, should ultimately refer.’’ Chatham was no be- 
liever in the theory that the colonial is a better Imperialist 
than the Englishman, that it is for the colonies to dictate 
the policy, and for the Mother Country to be satisfied 
with the privilege of paying the bill. The very first clause 
in the bill lays down the right of parliament to regu- 
late; Imperial)trade))y) Berity enactedi yay aun ae 
the colonies of America have been, are, and of right ought to 
be, dependent upon the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, and 
subordinate unto the British parliament, and that the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power and 
authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force and 
validity to bind the people of the British colonies in America, 
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in all matters touching the general weal of the whole dominion 
of the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, and beyond the com- 
petency of the local representative of a distant colony; and 
most especially an indubitable and indispensable right to make 
and ordain laws for regulating navigation and trade through- 
out the complicated system of British commerce, the deep pol- 
icy of such prudent acts upholding the guardian navy of the 
whole British Empire.” 

Chatham is resolute for the maintenance of the Naviga- 
tion Acts: on their necessity he insists again and again; a few 
days before, when, on the debate on the withdrawal of the 
troops from Boston, Lyttleton urged that the Americans aimed 
at their repeal, Chatham at once said: ‘“If the noble lord 
should prove correct in suggesting that the views of the Ameri- 
cans were ultimately directed to abrogate the act of navigation 
and the other regulatory acts, so wisely calculated to promote 
a reciprocity of interests, and to advance the grandeur and 
prosperity of the whole Empire, no person present, however 
zealous, would be readier than himself to resist and crush their 
endeavours.” 

Chatham then was a Mercantilist. But for him the idea 
of Mercantilism was not that of a Mother Country exploiting 
her colonies, or at best aiding their prosperity only for the 
same reason that a farmer fattens his chickens, but the idea of 
an Empire economically self-contained, an Empire in which 
each part produced that which it was best fitted to produce; 
the Mother Country, with her abundance of cheap and skilful 
labour, produced manufactures; the colonies, with abundance 
of farm and forest land, and fisheries at their doors, supplied 
the raw materials; and so the whole Empire, using that which 
every part supplied, according to the harmonious working in 
measure of every part, grew steadily toward perfection. 

Indeed, this had always been the ideal of Mercantilism, 
however imperfect the machinery which carried it out. If 
colonial tobacco was enumerated among the articles to be 
carried to British ports only, it was given a heavy prefer- 
ence in the British market over tobacco from Spain, and the 


- British tobacco-grower was prohibited from embarking upon 


this lucrative industry. On this I may pause for a moment. 
There is nothing in the soil or climate of southern England 
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unfitted for tobacco growing, and in the seventeenth century a 
flourishing tobacco growing industry had grown up in the west 
midlands. It was ruthlessly destroyed. In editing the Records 
of the Privy Council I have found that between 1650 and 1685 
warrants for the rooting up of English-grown tobacco were 
sent to no less than 22 of the counties of England. First the 
sheriff and his posse was employed; the people of Winchcombe 
in Gloucestershire, “gathering themselves together in a riotous 
and tumultuous manner, did not only offer violence but had like 
to have slain the sheriff, giving out that they would lose their 
lives rather than obey the laws in that case provided.” (Acts 
of the P.C., Colonial Series, Vol. 1,673). Then the local militia 
were ordered out, and when they proved slack in the destruc- 
tion of their neighbour’s crops, the small regular army was 
employed, and year after year troops of cavalry trampled down 
the ripening tobacco. In every instance the reason for this 
destruction is expressly stated to be “‘the better encouragement 
of all English planters to go on cheerfully in the advancement 
of any of the English plantations” (148) ; or “‘the encourage- 
ment of navigation, the benefit of his Majesty’s plantations, 
and support of his foreign plantations” (673). A similar at- 
tempt about the middle of the eighteenth ne was stamped 
out with equal severity. 

Similarly, if the colonies were forbidden to engage in ad- 
vanced iron manufactures,a bounty and a preference was given: 
upon iron ore and pig iron. In every case where a restriction 
was laid on a colonial manufacture, in the same year a bounty 
or apreterence was given on a raw material.To quote from Mr. 
G. L. Beer, the most recent American writer on the subject: 
“Such subordination did not, however, imply a sacrifice of the 
colonies, for their economic development was in general not 
deflected from its normal course. Nor, on the other hand, did 
it mean absolute predominance of British interests. As has 
been pointed out, these had been obliged, in a number of in- 
stances, to yield to the welfare of the Empire. It is significant 
that Great Britain denied the insistent requests of English 
ship-builders for protection against the colonial industry, be- 
_ cause such a measure would have interfered with the expansion 
of British sea-power as a whole. In fact, it would be difficult 
to estimate whether colony or metropolis was called upon to. 
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bear a greater proportion of the sacrifice demanded by the pre- 
vailing ideal of a self-sufficient commercial Empire.” G. L. 


Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765). 


This distinction between the Empire as a whole and the 
separate parts of which it was composed is the justification 
of Chatham’s otherwise untenable distinction between internal 
and external taxation. Logically, there can be no doubt that 
George Grenville and Lord Mansfield were right, and that the 
taxing power is simply part of the legislative power; that if 
the latter be admitted, the former follows. But there is a dif- 
ference between local taxation for local objects, and Imperial 
regulation of Imperial trade. The question obviously arises, 
must not the body which legislates for the whole represent the 
whole? Is it fair that Imperial trade should be regulated by 
a body in which the colonies are unrepresented? From this 
also Pitt did not shrink. The idea of a great Pan-Britannic 
federation had evidently made a deep impression on his mind. 
Writing to his friend Lord Shelburne on Oct. 24, 1773, he says: 
“T hope government will have wisdom and humanity enough 
to choose the happy alternative, and to give to America a con- 
stitutional representative, rather than hazard an unjust and 
impracticable war.’’ In the Chatham Papers are two schemes 
for the representation of the colonies in an Imperial parlia- 
ment; the more important of these has been printed, with 
notes, by Mr. Basil Williams in the English Historical Review 
for October, 1907. The various colonies were to have about 
fifty members, elected not by direct vote, but by their local as- 
semblies. The other scheme proposes fifty M.P.’s and ten peers 
for the Continental and West Indian colonies. 

But Chatham further saw that such a representation was 
practicable only if England put her own house in order; he 
reversed the argument of his opponents; to say, as did Soame | 
Jenyns, that because seven-eighths of the people of England 
were unrepresented in the House of Commons, therefore the 
colonies were as well represented as the great majority of the 
‘nglish people, was, as Chatham said, “frivolous”; to argue 
that if seven-eighths of the people of England were unrepre- 
sented. therefore the time was ripe for a change in the repre- 
sentation, was a perfectly sound argument; one which he em- 
phasized for the balance of his life, and one which, given a 
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temporary rebuff by the errors and follies of the French revo- 
lution, triumphed in 1832. ‘‘ We are not now settling a new 
constitution, but finding out and declaring the old one,” said 
Lord Mansfield, in the discussion on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. Herein Mansfield was technically correct, and there can 
be no doubt that under the old constitution Parliament had the 
power to tax the colonies. Mansfield goes on to press the point. 
“Hivery objection therefore to the dependency of the colonies 
en Parliament, which arises to it upon the ground of repre- 
sentation, goes to the whole present constitution of Great Bri- 
tain; and I suppose that it is not meant to remodel that too! ” 
But it was; and it had to be done. Here we come upon a new 
side of Pitt, Pitt the Radical; the man who for the last eight 
years of his life fought two great battles, the battle of the colo- 
nies and the battle of parliamentary reform; and who fought 
them both on the same ground, that they were necessary alike 
to English liberty, and to the British Empire. He was a Radi- 
cal because he was an Imperialist; his home policy and his 
colonial policy were interrelated parts of one harmonious 
whole. 

The first duty of such a reformed parliament would be the 
reform of the Navigation Laws. So much he admitted to 
Franklin in 1775; so much he had long before told Parliament. 
“Omitting the immense increase of people by natural popula- 
tion, in the northern colonies, and the emigration from every 
part of Europe, I am convinced that the whole commercial 
policy of America may be altered to advantage. You have 
prohibited where you ought to have encouraged, and encour- 
aged where you ought to have prohibited. Improper restraints 
have been laid upon the continental colonies in favour of the 
islands.”” (Speech on the Address, 14 January, 1766). Pitt 
was the close friend of Alderman Beckford, the leader of the 
powerful coterie of West India merchants, powerful alike in 
the city of London and in the House of Commons, but in de- 
fence of America and following his insight he throws all such 
ties aside. 

But there is some evidence that Chatham was prepared 
to go even further. Less than three months after his plan had 
been rejected by the House of Lords, Lexington was fought; 
blood flowed between mother and child; the immedicabile 
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vulnus was inflicted; his plan of 1775, as he admitted, became 
impracticable. As the colonies proved of stouter stuff than 
. had been thought, as France showed more and more evident 
signs of joining in the fight, the call for Chatham grew louder 
and louder. North begged of the King to put Chatham at the 
head. His old enemies, Henry Fox, now Lord Holland, and 
Mansfield, joined in the cry. Bute broke his long silence, and 
urged that the man who once before had saved England should 
again at her need be called upon. This possibility was the chief 
reason which so long kept France at least nominally neutral. 
(See H. Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France dans 
Vindependance des Etats-Unis). The King, with his usual 
dogged courage and lack of humour, refused to allow Chatham 
to form a ministry, though he offered to let him come into the 
ministry as a subordinate to Lord North, provided he did not 
insist upon a personal interview with his Majesty. It was thus 
the King who in the last instance rendered impossible the one 
remaining hope; it was his sullen and rancorous hatred which 
refused to heed the cry of the nation. “In my judgment,” says. 
Lecky, one of the sanest of historians, “this episode is as crim- 
inal as any of those acts which led Charles I. to the scaffold.” 

What would Chatham have done had the half-insane 
ploughman at the head of the state been overruled? The 
Whigs, who had from the first been despondent, who had de- 
clared success to be impossible, and if possible ruinous, were 
now beginning to argue that with France so menacing the only 
thing to do was to admit the independence of the Americans. 
Herein Chatham refused to agree with them. In this, says 
Macaulay in his famous essay, he was wrong. “He had 
repeatedly, and with great energy of language, declared that 
it was impossible to conquer America, and he could not with- 
out absurdity maintain that it was easier to conquer France 
and America together than America alone.” Let us at least 
see what he would have done. Writing on 20 March, 1774, a 
private letter to his friend Shelburne, Chatham speaks of “‘gen- 
eral declared rights of the British Parliament, which I must 
forever treat as rights in theory only.”’ On Oct. 17, 1777, oc- 
curred the surrender of Burgoyne; on Dec. 2 the news arrived 
in England, and was confirmed on Dec. 12; Shelburne at once 
sent word to Chatham at Hayes; and Chatham, “all gout,” as: 
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he says, and at dinner, left the table to send off a reply, which 
has been printed by Lord FitzMaurice, editor of the Life of 
Shelburne, in MacMillan’s Magazine for July, 1894 (vol. Ixx, 
p. 193). In it occurs the phrase, “I will as soon subscribe to 
transubstantiation, as to sovereignty (by right) in the colo- 
nies.” Putting together these two sentences, both of them 
from private letters, do they not go to show that Chatham was 
revolving some such system as that which now binds the self- 
governing colonies to the Empire, by rights asserted in theory 
only, though their own sovereignty by right is denied. I do 
not suppose for a moment that Chatham had worked this out 
into a connected theory, or that he would have been satisfied 
with an Empire such as the present, in which the colonies are 
allowed to tax the goods of the mother country to an extent 
which has sometimes involved practical discrimination against 
her; but that he had in view this practical freedom, though 
nominal subjection, seems to me from these passages to be 
highly probable. If you say that such a theory was outside the 
horizon of any statesman of that day I shall not reply that he 
is a rash man who would set bounds to the horizon of Chatham, 
but shall content myself with a quotation from Charles Towns- 
hend, whe hit off our present Imperial system to perfection, 
when he said that he refused to’ consider the colonies in 
the light of “our allies in war, our rivals in time of peace.”’ 
What Charles Townshend could image, though only to reject, 
can hardly be considered outside the range of Chatham. 

With this theory and in these circumstances, what would 
he have done? What was the plan which he and Temple came 
down to the House to propose, on that last day when death 
sealed his lips. The evidence is found in two passages, one 
trom Almon’s Anecdotes, which are known to contain remini- 
scences of Temple, the other from Lord FitzMaurice’s Life of 
Shelburne. “The first part of the plan was, to recommend to 
nis Majesty to take Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick immedi- 
ately into his service. Lord Chatham’s desire in this design 
was to make an impression upon France on the continent; in 
order to prevent her sending the assistance to the Americans 
which he knew the French court had promised. Another part 
of the plan was to recommend a treaty of union with the 
Americans—that America should make peace and war in com- 
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pany with Great Britain; that she should hoist the British flag, 
and use the King’s name in her courts of justice. . . . He 
conceived an opinion that when America saw the impossibility 
of deriving any assistance from France, the Congress would 
accept of those terms.”” (Almon, ii, 353). ‘‘From the conver- 
sation between Lord Shelburne and Mr. Eden it would appear 
that his (Chatham’s) idea was to withdraw the English troops 
from all the continent of America except a few strongly forti- 
fied and easily held positions on the coast, and then to concen- 
trate all the military and naval resources of the country on the 
struggle with France. He would have repealed at one stroke 
all the vexatious legislation, which had estranged England 
from her colonies, and he would then have trusted to these 
common ties of race, religion and language, on which Shel- 
burne had insisted, to make it possible to come to terms.” 
(FitzMaurice, Life of Shelburne, iii, p. 26). Now while we 
have here the gist of the matter, I question if any plan ever put 
itself before Pitt quite like that. Everything, as I pointed out 
in his plan of 1775, always appeared to him through a mist of 
gorgeous but not disfiguring rhetoric. Let me try to translate 
these two extracts into the plan of 1778, as I imagine it to have 
presented itself to his mind. 

He would have recalled the fleets-and troops from Amer- 
ica, and have left the hot fires of civil strife to die down. Mean- 
while he would have gathered in his hands, as once before, the 
resources of England. Heedless of seniority or of party claims, 
he wouid have placed the best men at the head of army and 
navy. He would have breathed into them, as once before, his 
own unconquerable spirit, so that the commonplace man be- 
came a hero, and the hero became invincible. The spirit of 
Hawke and Wolfe and Clive should have lived again. This re- 
stored army and navy he would have hurled, as once before, on 
the fleets and on the colonies of the House of Bourbon, on 
France, and if she had made but a sign, on Spain. As once 
before, he would have torn from them their colonies; from 
France, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Desirade, Marie Galante, 
their stations in India and on the Slave Coast; from Spain, 
Cuba and the Philippines. He would have driven their fleets 
from the sea, till they were captured or sunk, or skulked ob- 
scure and impotent at the head of some remote river or estu- 
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ary. And then, when on each remotest island and on every 
loneliest sea, the Red Cross blazed, majestic and alone, then he 
would have turned to the colonies, and said: ‘“‘Choose now. 
Will you be one with us, with every right save that of inde- 
pendence, and with our right of sovereignty asserted but in 
theory alone, with your commerce bound only by laws passed 
in a parliament reformed at home, and in both Houses of which 
you are represented? Or will you face, alone and unaided, the 
whole might of victorious Britain?” 

It was not to be. Dis aliter visum. The brain was as clear 
as ever, but the racked and tortured body was broken at last. 
At the end of his introductory speech he sat down. The Duke 
of Richmond replied with moderation and dignity. Chatham 
made a vain attempt to rise, suddenly caught at his heart, and 
fell back in a faint. As soon as possible he was carried to his 
beloved Hayes, where after lingering for a few weeks he died; 
in his dying hours, with his old dramatic instinct, calling on 
his son to read to him the tale of the mourning of Troy for 
Hector. 

«3 the plan impracticable? “A federal union between 
the American Colonies and Great Britain floated as some think 
before the mind of Chatham. Such a union might have lived 
with Chatham; with Chatham it would have died.” (Goldwin 
Smith: The United States, p. 70). It is idle to speculate on 
what might have been; yet had Chatham been given five years 
to carry out his plan, he might have handed on the torch to his 
son, and he to Canning. To him liberty and Empire were no 
catchwords, but winged spirits with tongues of flame. May 
we not indulge the fancy that his genius might have united 
them in indissoluble union, and so prevented the long years of 
hatred and misunderstanding now happily at an end. 


W. L. GRANT. 
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T is good doctrine nowadays for each one of us to specialize 
along some line or lines of activity; become as expert and 
successful in it as possible; charge a high price for our acquire- 
ments; or, if we give anything, give it as our particular con- 
tribution to the Treasury of Information with a tag to say we 
did so. So each one is trotted out with his “last word” in this 
wonderful age of progress; Science, Philosophy, Religion, 
Politics, expounded by specialists—to whom?—other special- 
ists who care nothing about it, or the common citizen? 

We hear a great deal of the expounders, but what of the 
audience, the common citizen? He must be a well-informed 
creature, if the food for thought is not too strong and con- 
densed for his mental digestion. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was valiant enough to say that he 
thought he knew something about sermons; though he had 
never written one, he had listened to them for forty years. 
Most of us, after a time, give up listening to the wisdom of 
other lines of activity than our own. Commercial pressure 
demands all our attention, if we would excel at our occupation. 
Indeed, the technical man who is not visibly saturated and 
oozing with his particular business, is put down as a hack, or 
an incompetent, by many people. ‘“‘ One who does his turn, but 
will never amount to much.” The Great God, Work, or Busi- 
ness, harries him into eternal vigilance lest he be found think- 
ing of something else but his specialty, or, next best, some 
necessary recreation or hobby — for which apology may be 
made without loss of self-esteem. Now if we could only catch 
one of these people who are not specialists, and who have lis- 
tened to every voice in Art and Nature, what a prize he would 
be, if he would only talk with the proficiency of the specialists; 
his information would be even greater than that of Professor 
Leacock’s fourth year student. 

Most of us at some time allow a few vagrant thoughts 
upon things in general to cross our minds; we are not qualified 
to speak with authority upon all out of doors, and our cogita- 
tions may be crude enough. People who follow the modern 
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occupations of Applied Science (Practical is a better sounding 
word; Applied savours of something passively endured, where- 
as Practical looks like something moving, and we must be very 
careful to appear busy), look at the world, no doubt, a little 
differently than those who follow commercial pursuits or pro- 
fessions which deal more with contemporary and ancient hu- 
manity than nature or natural laws. 

We who think we know the why and wherefore of so many 
things, the underlying laws, and the practical application of 
them for the material benefit of humanity, almost wonder that 
the world got along without us for so long. Yet it did, and it 
does. Countless millions have lived and died without the 
blessed light of this present generation. There are hundreds 
of millions alive at this present moment who care nothing for 
our last fifty years of scientific progress. Human life, then, 
has been, and is, something larger than our twentieth century 
elock work. The clock work is a visible sign of a great ad- 
vance, however, for we are developing a circulatory system 
which may keep humanity in a more healthy state. And here 
is the cumulative result of many workers, specialists in one 
thing, atrophied In many others. What is this circulation? 
It is the rapid diffusion of food, people, sound, light, informa- 
tion. The greatest factor in dispelling ignorance, superstition, 
prejudice and misery that the world has yet seen. 

“Tut, tut,” says a philosopher, ‘Aristotle tells us!” How 
few would ever know what Aristotle tells us if the printing 
press were not in use, or the ready means of distributing its 
work throughout the world! 

Knowledge possessed by a few people, and a non-circula- 
tory populace, bred authority. Races, like children and young 
people, are wont to believe there is an absolute standard some- 
where, and they like definite statements. Without the leaven 
of the Northern Europeans where would the world be now? 
Authority may rule the world again when the fires of our racial 
initiative have died out, as they have done with other peoples 
in past times. In the meantime we are making the world wake 
up, chiefly through circulation; rapid circulation; currents of 
activity hurry us along and we are inclined to think we are 
flying where we want to. Engrossed in our specialties we may 
be as blind as bats, our wings only used to flutter round a barn 
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in the dark. Human capacities unpractised become atrophied ; 
we are dead to this world in many ways, and but poorly quali- 
fied for another one, unless it be a star of our own magnitude 
about the size of a Research Laboratory. 

Our attitude towards the past is somewhat disrespectful. 
We are exhorted to look forwards. What do we know of the 
future? A multiplication of physical and social diseases, and 
a multiplication of doctors; an elaborate system of specialties 
and specifics; more justice, less suffering, and a better compre- 
hension of the forces about us. As human animals (perish the 
thought!) we have reached our culmination. It took millions 
of years to perfect us, to bring us to a point where we excelled 
all other creatures in a natrual world. The future for us is 
one of acquirements, unless we receive something from the 
_ Past; surely it is a fearful load we try to pick up in a lifetime; 
knowledge, thanks to circulation, is to some extent cumulative, 
but manipulation is not; each poor wretch must go through 
the A, B, C’s of Life, unless again we inherit some facility 
from our forefathers. Physicians tell us that acquirements 
are not hereditary, but behind us all is a wonderful sequence 
of warm-blooded life; each one of us is linked, one human 
being to the other, back through the ages to a time of which 
we have no record. Surely there has been some transmission 
fo more than outward form and material tissue. The spirit 
of a nation may be like the scent of a flower. 

Those who follow the modern developments of scientific 
application are especially inclined to underrate the acquire- 
ments of our forefathers,—to look at them as so many human 
beings who passed the line of life along until it came to us who 
really do things. Our histories have been largely the chronicles 
of countries governed by force of arms, and they naturally 
abound in deeds of oppression and cruelty. 

We wonder, as Tennyson did in ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” at the 
iron-hearted victors who could flay their living captives. We 
read of the most monstrous cruelty and wonder why some bit- 
ter sufferer did not put an end to the monster, as we think we 
would to-day. We read of captives chained in damp, dark, 
dungeons, sightless for years, until old age destroyed them. 
Did they love their miserable lives so well? Who, in these days, 
would not batter his brains out against the wall of such a 
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prison, or quickly die of typhoid or pneumonia? Such stories 
seem to be incredible; such tenacity and love of life at any 
price; and yet they went merrily to battle, and made violent 
death a merit. One is tempted to unbelief. Our modern woes 
and oppressions are, to our sensitive bodies, no doubt, as great, 
and we suffer them as long. Like our Faiths and Service the 
forms of suffering have changed. 

In those old days of force and authority made potent at 
the point of the sword, men fought for their tyrants, for for 
their religions. The man who died for a King’s Divine Right 
and the martyr who perished for a Belief are becoming as hard 
to understand as the case of the tortured captive. Violence and 
physical torture trouble cur tender sympathies; we have large- 
ly banished them; in their place we have many sores which 
we keep out of sight; and these, perhaps, if one could weigh 
suffering, would counterpoise any other period in history. Our 
great men rise to the point of mention,—at least in contem- 
porary history,—without a string of scalps to their belts; but 
many on their way up have trodden the life out of their fellow- 
men as relentlessly as did the captains of old. 

The spirit of Devotion and Service survives to-day in 
other forms; authority, in its old sense, wanes in State, Church 
and Family. The Certitude of earlier days is gone; there is 
no mandate but is questioned. Yet we give to our business or 
occupation an application so intense that it becomes little less 
than a religion. We despise the man of leisure as our ances- 
tors would a coward. Our activities have no clear object except 
it be our own gratification and a dim idea that it is part of the 
world’s work. The devotee who makes his own future life 
assured is just as selfish and his ideas as nebulous. To-day we 
exalt the specific mind, the captain of one or many industries; 
and wealth, above valor, strength and glory. 

The mind may be possessed by a man of few other attain- 
ments, a poor creature in all but a few lines of thought or ac- 
tion. The wealth may gild a body and mind utterly unworthy. 
Our present-day heroes are but the newer manifestations of 
the captains and marauders of the past. The attributes of 
their greatness are less personal now. Out of their office 
chairs and official gear they do not amount to much. Set them 
bereft upon a stump in the wilderness and they would be very 
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babes in the wood, dependent at every turn upon their sub- 
ordinates 

An unfair situation? Well, it is. unfair to expect so much 
from that age-long. sequence of the most resourceful animal 
yet created, when he is face to face with nature instead of tele- 
phones and typewriters. It is also unfair to judge the times 
and people by those prominences which are so conspicuous in 
history and in our own day. As well might we judge the fam- 
ily life of a nation by those whom we meet in trains and hotels. 

The people, the long-suffering audience, the common citi- 
zen as far back as we can read, has been very much the same 
sort of person. Not being inflamed with a brief authority, he 
has lived close to nature instead of trying to overcome her by 
force of arms or studied guile. There are preserved to us some 
very fine sentiments thousands of years old. Even our hymn 
books have aspirations, poetically expressed, not inferior to 
our own, but written hundreds of years ago. Nor have we 
yet surpassed the teachings of Prophets and Messiahs spoken 
long before we were a race of people. 

In our attitude towards the past we are dealing with a 
very different matter than the future. Each one of us is but 
the present manifestation of a continuous life which is ages 
long,—a life which has never grown cold since warm-blooded 
creatures appeared upon this earth. Behind us are the forces 
and characteristics of countless generations. Surely we should 
take some interest in that long sequence which culminates in 
ourselves. We are a little apt to imagine ourselves free of all 
the past,—creatures endowed beyond former measure with 
capacities far above our ancestors. But what are we when our 
noisy patter of modern life abates? Just human animals, a 
little more diseased than formerly. As to souls, we have no 
warrant that they are larger or better than they were at the 
dawn of creation. No Religion has set much value upon mate- 
rial possessions or mental attainments such as we value so 
highly. 

J. C. GWILLIM. 
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“Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago; 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


In approaching the intellectual and aesthetic record of the 
Highland community, the external observer finds himself some- 
what at a disadvantage. There are the obstacles of a strange 
language, and of new rules of art; and the involutions and 
eccentricities of the Highland brain demand an expert in na- 
tional psychology. It is easy, and useless, to indulge in such 
sweeping judgments as that in which Dr. Johnson settled the 
fate of the ‘““Erse” language: ‘‘ the rude speech of a barbarous 
people, who have few thoughts to express, and were content, 
as they conceived grossly, to be grossly understood.” The 
Lowland critic can never quite free himself from the feeling 
that, where he condemns or belittles, it is his ignorance, and 
not the Highland genius which is at fault. Nevertheless, it is 
important to assign to Highland imagination its place in the 
literary commonwealth of the world; and it is my intention to 
take some such comparative view of the subject and to main- 
tain these propositions — that the true Highland genius is 
something primitive, traditional, difficult to continue or 
to reproduce; that the onsets of the modern and alien world 
must, in the long run, conquer and destroy old things; and that 
the contribution of the Highlands to modern culture, apart 
from the individual genius of her sons, which is always valid 
and modern, must be sought in indirect influences, quaint ec- 
centric eddies of the spirit, reversions to conservative, or even 
primeval thoughts and fancies. 

To begin with fundamentals, the Highland mind is obvi- 
ously instinctive rather than rational, and its creations poetic, 
not scientific. As is the case with other primitive folk who 
boast an intellectual inheritance, Highland imaginationhas been 
developed at the expense of prose and reason. I do not mean 
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that Highland powers of mind are in any sense despicable. In 
his record of the tour through the Hebrides, Dr. Johnson, not 
once, but many times, pays sincere tribute to the culture of the 
Highland gentlemen and clergymen whom he met. “I never 
was in any house,” he declares, of the islanders, ‘“where I did 
not find books in more languages than one, if I stayed long 
enough to want them.” And if Norman Macleod’s enthusiasm 
for Highland love of learning might suggest doubts in Low- 
land minds, the history of the distinguished family, to which 
he belonged, must quickly put them to flight. If one excepts 
the regions round Aberdeen (where light develops more read- 
ily than sweetness), I doubt if self-improvement proceeds any- 
where in Scotland so easily, and so rapidly, as in the Highlands 
and Islands. That the Highland mind is apt in learning the 
mental habits of other peoples, is a proposition easily demon- 
strated. Yet this is only another proof that the road to fortune 
for the Highlander lay, and lies, away from the Gaelic world. 
It is hardly too much to say that the logical thinker, or scien- 
tific observer, who would be true to Celtic tradition, will find 
himself in an impossible dilemma, for Highland culture has 
produced no philosophic treatise of importance, has helped to 
further no great scientific discovery, indeed has composed no 
single volume of real weight in prose. In the Bodleian copy of 
Martin’s Description of the Western Islands, there are some 
auaint criticisms, inscribed by Toland, the eighteenth century 
Deist, and in one place he is constrained to exclaim: ‘‘ The 
author wanted almost every quality requisite in an historian 
t . except simplicity, if even this may be allowed him.” 
Martin was a Highlander. From first to last his fellows in 
literary thought have found it difficult to think coolly, and one 
of the latest of them—he follows the novelist’s art—has lately 
discovered, in what is really Lowland humour, a convenient 
way of escape from the antique domination of his own world. 
One and all, they are children crying for the light, and with 
no language but a cry. 

Without a rational philosophy, or a systematic theology, 
for Highland Protestant orthodoxy is a frenzy, not a system, 
the Highland race has made its weightiest contribution to 
thought in the great mass of its traditional beliefs, and primi- 
tive religious imaginations. Macculloch may brush it all aside 
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with a contemptuous gesture: “Fashion, ignorance, idleness, 
credulity, superstition, falsehood, dreaming, starvation, hypo- 
chondriasm, imposture, will explain all’; and Johnson, inquir- 
ing earnestly but sceptically, concerning Second Sight, may 
depart with, at most, a will to believe,but the fact remains this 
this Highland supernaturalism is the richest possession of the 
Highlander, and his most potent means of influencing the out- 
side world. Thanks to the fidelity of Highland records, the 


salient facts are known to all, and I shall simply give them in | 


brief outline, for the purposes of my argument, grouping them 
under three headings, Celtic belief in a spirit world; Celtic use 


of charms, magic, and witchcraft; and the Celtic pantheon of — 


little gods and uncanny monsters. 


What impressed early writers, what still astonishes those’ 


who know the Highlander, in literature and‘out of it, is in the 
first instance his obsession by a spirit-world, where space and 
time seem to have lost their limits, and the dead ignore the 
bonds of the grave. It was a natural habit in old writers to de- 
vote a section to Second Sight, and phenomena related to Sec- 
ond Sight among the Islanders; for nothing seemed to them so 
conspicuous and unique in the islands they were visiting. Even 
the sceptical Macculloch contributed a scornful chapter on the 
subject, and if he attributed the miraculous facts to ‘the 
condition of the Highlanders: unoccupied, subject to hypochon- 
driacal disorders, dozing away their time in tending their cat- 
tle, nationally and habitually superstitious, and believing that 
which it was the fashion to believe’, at any rate he thought 
the phantasy worth refuting. The Gaelic difficulty, appar- 
ently, was, not belief in dreams and visions, but means of es- 
caping happily from seeing them. Martin tells us of a certain 
John Morison of Bernera of Harris, who “ 
called fuga daemonum sewed in the neck of his coat, to prevent 
his seeing of visions.”” The cure, we are told, was effectual. 
But Second Sight, no matter how eery, was humane and com- 
fortable compared with the uneasy energy of the Highland 
dead. For them the grave was no prison house, and they 
haunted fords and houses and obtruded themselves on quiet 
sleep with their messages of doom. The Maclaines had their 
“Hugh of the Little Head,” dreeing his weird by riding his 
black steed with the white spot on its forehead, to give warn- 
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ing when any of his race was about to die; and every great 
family had some similar grisly spiritual companion.* 

In an atmosphere so overcharged with spirit, it was natu- 
ral to believe in witchcraft and magic, and to rely on charms, 
and an elaborate ritual of primitive paganism, to effect what 
more orthodox means seemed impotent to do. Highland witch 
tales are too familiar to require restatement, but it is not often 
enough realised that Christianity itself resorts, in the Hebri- 
des, to most unorthodox practices. There are baptisms and 
sacraments, unknown to the strict authorities of the faith, and 
the charms in Carmina Gadelica prove how recently the west- 
ern islander still offered tribute to the unknown gods. ‘‘Three 
days before being sown, the seed is sprinkled with clear cold 
water, in the name of Father, and of Son, and of Spirit, the 
person sprinkling the seed walking sunwise the while’; and in 
harvest, “the father of the family took up his sickle, and, fac- 
ing the sun, cut a handful of corn. Putting the handful three 
tumes round his head, the man raised the “TIollach Buana,” or 
reaping salutation. It is still possible, in the Highlands, to 
serve two masters, and nowhere are old forgotten far-off 
things so intimately connected with our modern mysteries of 
faith. What, for example, could be at once more genuinely 
Christian, and at the same time pagan, than this charm, with 
which they guarded their cattle from harm: 


“The prosperity of Mary mother be yours; 
Active and full may you return. 
From rocks, from drifts, from streams, 
From crooked passes, from destructive pits, 
From the straight arrows of the slender ban-shee, 
From the heart of envy, from the eye of evil.” 


1Nothing illustrates more amusingly the Highland way as contrasted with 
shrewd Lowland common sense, than Sir Walter Scott’s account of his sleep 
in the haunted chamber at Dunvegan. “An autumnal blast, sometimes clear, 
sometimes driving mist before it, swept along the troubled billows of the lake 
which it occasionally concealed, and in fits disclosed. The waves rushed in 
wild disorder on the shore and covered with foam the steep pile of rock . . . 
The voice of an angry cascade was heard from time to time mingling its notes 
with those of wind and wave. Such was the haunted room at Dunvegan; and, 
as such, it well deserved a less sleepyiinhabitant. . . .. In a word; it is 
necessary to confess that, of all I heard or saw, the most engaging spectacle 
was the comfortable bed in which I hoped to make amends for some rough 
nights on shipboard, and where I slept accordingly, without thinking of ghost 
or goblin, till I was called by my servant in the morning.”—Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott, vol. iv, p. 306. 
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There is lastly what I have called the pantheon of the Cel- 
tie minor gods and horrid monsters, who beset mankind— 


beings not only of the spirit, but apparently endowed with — 


material substance. Hobgoblins and fairies have played much 
the same part in northern story that tyrant kings and unruly 
barons have in England. So concrete is it all, that one is half 
surprised to find no branch of Scottish law dealing with the 
conveyancing of fairy territory, and no constitutional practice 
evolved from their domination over men. But we are less con- 
cerned here with the mere details, than with their meaning in 
the Highland character, and their influence, through the High- 
lands, on the outside world. It is a repetition of the wayward, 
incalculable power of Highland caprice and enthusiasm, relat- 
ing itself to the more utilitarian civilisation of the South, 
through curious reactions, and indirect influences. Yet, as in 
the world of history and politics, even the influence actually 
exerted by the North has meant loss of vitality — virtue has 
gone out with it—, and to trace the modifications introduced 
by Highland superstition is also te trace the disappearance of 
Highland beliefs. 

In one sense, these Celtic or pre-Celtic relics have a modern 
value which must continue to increase. Cool as modern science 
is, its anthropologists find the fossil remains they are investi- 
gating, curiously ready to come to life once more, and no field 
in anthropology has so infected its explorers with sympathy 
and romance as the North and West of Scotland. The High- 
lander indeed has himself undertaken to investigate his own 
mysteries, and no names in folk-lore are more honorably dis- 
tinguished than those of J. F. Campbell, Alexander Car- 
michael, J. G. Campbell of Tiree, and half-a-dozen others of 
_the same stock. Not only have the Scottish collectors done 

more in detailed collection than those of Wales or Ireland—I 
set the Arthurian legend aside, for the present, for obvious 
reasons—but the tales, myths, and songs have been wooed from 


their owners with a courtesy and gentleness, in keeping with | 


old Highland manners. The sentence with which Carmichael 
closes the introduction to his great collection, Carmina Gade- 
lica, is both an unconscious tribute to the writer, and a revela- 
tion of the secret of his success as a discoverer: ‘ These notes 
and poems,” he writes, ‘have been an education to me. And so 
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have the men and women reciters from whose dictation I wrote 
them down. They are almost all dead now, leaving no succes- 
sors. With reverent hand and grateful heart I place this stone 
upon the cairn of those who composed and of those who trans- 
mitted the work.” Such piety indeed is one of the virtues 
assured of a blessing, not only hereafter, but even here and 
now. 

But Highland supernaturalism has left its traces outside 
the great collections, and has forced its terms from the society 
which is securing its surrender. It is, of course, easy to ex- 
aggerate the influence of the North on Southern imagination, 
and there are, even within the British Isles, several rivals to 
its predominance in literature. Border gallads and legends 
have had their sway; the Arthurian cycle must always claim 
an obvious and explicit supremacy; and the Irish mythology 
would find even more scope for its influence than it does, were 
its modern proselytes more genuinely and simply Irish. Indeed, 
the external signs of Highland influence through myth and 
story are almost meagre. There are Highland renderings of 
the supernatural mood in Highland poetry. One English poet, 
at least—I mean Collins—surrendered to the claims of ‘the 
popular superstitions of the Highlands,” even if he went astray 
in his description of the “‘gifted wizard seer’s abode” in ‘‘ the 
depth of Uist’s dark forest.” Macpherson gave it vogue in a 
form the corruptions of which had, curiously enough, as much 
influence as the pure reality. It appears, artificially but not 
insincerely, in Scott’s poetry and novels, althoughI do not 
know that Scott really sympathised with Highland superstition 
as he did with Border legend. And Stevenson, with the artist’s 
knowledge of a treasure, used it as a fascinating but subordi- 
nate part of his artist’s stock in trade. But explicit literary 
influence is a deceptive guide. The Gaelic power has proved 
its strength by undercurrents and modifications, not the less 
genuine because they have done their work silently. The viril- 
ity of the modern understanding and imagination depends on 
the element of primitive irrationalism in it, and Highland 
superstition, working not so much through books, as through 
persona! contact,—through the whims of Highland gentlemen, 
the home-sick traditions of Highland emigrants, and the curi- 
ous educative faculty of Highland nurses, has done much to 
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hamper the enfeebling progress of the clear civilized intellect. 
The passivity of England may have let primitive ideas die out, 
and the arid efficiency of American materialism may dispense 
with actual myths; but through the Highlander it is still pos- 
sible to draw from these deep living waters of fear and won- 
der, and to prolong for a little the childhood of the world. Here 
is a last refuge against the monotonous onsets of common 
sense. 

I have chosen to dwell on this element in the Highland 
life, for it is not possible to judge Highland literature accu- 
rately, without a critical equipment, drawn from these bar- 
baric religious fancies. They enter into the very fibre of 
Highland literature, and give it one of its most distinctive 
notes. Indeed, so deeply does the ‘“‘folk” element, whether in 
belief, tale, or song, pervade the literature of the North, that 
the critic might contend, without paradox, that the true litera- 
ture of the Highland Celt is to be found, not in the individual 
efforts of bards and poets, but in the songs owned by the na- 
tion itself, inspired in the nation by the old vanishing life and 
customs, and doomed to end, except as a record of the past, 
with the quaint culture which produced it. The earliest poetic 
promise of the race, when Erse was the literary dialect of the 
Scottish Highlands, as well as of Ireland, was singularly 
splendid. This is no place in which to describe the heroic 
legends of the Irish Celt; or the schools of the Irish bards; or 
the rich literature of early Celtic Christianity. It will be suf- 
ficient to indicate from such early lyrics as Dr. Kuno Meyer 
has translated, the distinctive qualities of early Celtic poetry. 
Dr. Meyer has very rightly indicated the secret of their charm 
—“an avoidance of the obvious and the commonplace. The 
half-said thing to them is dearest.”” It would be hard to find 
in the literature, late or early, of any European people a more 
perfect treatment of nature. The early Celtic poet finds subtle 
enjoyment of her through all his senses. Sight is the obvious 
hand-maiden of descriptive verse, and the old poet’s eyes are 
aided in their work by a loving care for detail — he sees not 
merely the autumn hillside, but the bracken reddening on its 
slopes, the pleasant ruin of the summer’s growth, and the wild- 
geese winging their way to summer skies. He hears with acuter 
ear the small sounds, and subtle quiet music of nature, and 
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like the greatest of later lyric poets, Keats, he knows the poetry 
of taste. He associates the Nature he loves with all the occu- 
pations of his life, and earns his bread more willingly in the 
sweat of his brow, because he does it in a fair setting. Even 
the scribe finds new attractions in his scroll, and pen and ink, 
becausc he writes under trees and with the sky above him. 
“A hedge of trees surrounds me, 
A blackbird’s lay sings to me; 


Above my lined booklet 
The trilling birds chant to me. 


Well do I-write under the greensward.” 


The religious penitent rejoices because the operations of the 
Holy Spirit use as their fitting symbol the clear pool in which 
he washes away his sins. The life ascetic has still the subtle 
_ luxury of natural beauty to satisfy earthly cravings, and a war- 
rior saint like Columba tempers the rigours of his religious 
exile with memories of the oak groves of Derry. Matthew 
Arnold, misleading the world with a phrase, as was his wont, 
has spoken of melancholy, and a kind of brooding art-magic, 
as the notes of the Celtic imagination. He speaks of “the 
sheer inimitable note’ (Celtic, of course,) in passages like 
these: 


“Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea;” 


And, 
In such a night as this 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 

To come again to Carthage.” 
But half the charm of this earlier Celtic poetry lies in its 
frankness and health. It has lightness and spirit; and real 
melancholy, reflective gloom, in fact, all derivative emotions 
are less evident than in Anglo-Saxon verse. Laments there 
are, but objective and direct laments. 

Passing from this fair early phase of Celtic imagination, 
we have an acute sense of disappointment at the later achieve- 
ments of Gaelic genius, when that genius has learned to ex- 
press itself in a Highland dialect. It is perhaps well to remind 
ourselves at how late a date this happened. “Only when the 
fall of the almost independent Kingdom of the Isles, and the 
Reformation again separated the country from Ireland,” says 
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Skene, “did a reaction towards the vernacular and spoken 
Seotch Gaelic take place.”’ Among the earliest evidences of 
Gaelic literature are the poems in the Book of the Dean of 
‘Sismore. Even there “some are in pure Irish, . . . . others 
in a mixed dialect, in some of which the Irish idiom, in others 
the Scotch, predominates. The old lyrical graces have not 
entirely disappeared. The affectionate details of natural 
beauty in Deirdre’s lament show the old quality still present: 

“Glendaruadh! O Glendaruadh! 

My love each man of its inheritance. 


Sweet the voice of the cuckoo on bending bough, 
On the hill above Glenaruadh. 


Beloved is Draighen and is sounding shore; 
Beloved the water o’er pure sand. 
O that I might not depart from the east, 
But that I might go with my beloved.” 
There is an extraordinarily frank and simple pleasure in hu- 
man graces,—ruddy faces, pearl-white teeth, raven-black hair, 
as in this verse in praise of Diarmaid: 
“Whiter his body than the sun’s bright light, 
Redder his eyes than blossoms tinged with red, 
Long yellow lock did rest upon his head.” 
The heroic note, too, battle and legendary splendour, and the 
virtues of champions, still sounds clearly. But despite one 
little despairful love song by a countess of Argyll, the collec- 
tion creates the impression that writing and the self-conscious 
literary life are obstacles intervening to pervert the true char- 
acter of Gaelic poetry. There are wonderfully few memorable 
things in the Ossianic fragments in the Dean’s book; only vain 
repetitions, and hints of things which the Irish had done more 
skilfully, centuries earlier. Much of the rest of the volume is 
composed of aphorisms and trite sayings—the refuge, in all 
ages, of third-rate minds. There are the usual satires of the 
half educated imagination, many of them wearisome tirades 
against women in general, suggesting that woman in particular 
has been a little disdainful of the bardic advances. Eulogies 
and laments commemorate great heroes, not without a profes- 
sional unction, as though sorrow and praise rose and fell in 
strict accordance with a recognised tariff. It may simply be 
the effect of imperfect translation, but the Gaelic novice finds 
himself conscious of a literary dilemma—the one alternative, 
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that there is little in the substance of the poetry to justify aes- 
thetic enthusiasm, the other, that somewhere, concealed behind 
imperfect art, lies a world of true poetry and natural magic. 
Nor does the critic’s difficulty grow less as he passes on to the 
age of more celebrated Gaelic poets, when the grace and com- 
plicated art of the Gael had reached perfection. It is obvious 
that the affection of Duncan Ban Macintyre for his hills and 
deer, has produced some charming open-air poetry, and that 
Alastair Macdonald’s “Birlinn Chlann-Raonuill” has Celtic 
fire and movement, even in a late translation. Yet, when en- 
thusiastic advocates of Highland Celticism boast of poetic 
triumphs in Gaelic, the Saxon critic remains sceptical. In 
any case there is a notable paucity of men of true poetic 
genius, and, although Alexander Carmichael claims for Gaelic 
oral literature that it has passages ‘‘unsurpassed by anything 
similar in the ancient classics of Greece or Rome,” there is 
surely little in the artificial literature of his people which 
counts in European courts of literary criticism, and it is no 
kindness to Highland folk-poetry to compare it with anything 
in the classics more modern than Homer. Apart from the 
eighteenth century Wardour-street Celtic of Macpherson, 
which has its own virtues, and which certainly had its influ- 
ence, no work of any Gaelic poet has yet contrived to convince 
the world of western criticism that the obstacle of the Gaelic 
language is worth surmounting, as men learn Italian to know 
Dante, for the treasures beyond. 

Nevertheless, somehow or other, the Gaelic temperament 
has always received recognition as poetic; indeed if there were 
nothing more, the power which Macpherson’s translations so 
indubitably exercised, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s triumphant 
and ignorant contempt, demands some further explanation 
than that of Macpherson’s very questionable genius. It was 
on a voyage of adventure, to discover some solution to this 
dilemma, that I found Alexander Carmichael’s Carmina Gade- 
lica, and so came upon the greatest author produced by High- 
land culture, and its finest expression,—the Highland folk 
themselves, and their natural songs and poetry. In the re- 
moter regions of the Western Highlands, and more especially 
in “the Long Island,” that ardent Gael and true gentleman, 
Alexander Carmichael, discovered a literature in folk-song, 
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unquestionably superior, not merely to formal and artificial 
Gaelic poetry, but to any similar folk-song in the British Isles. 
It is a literature dependent on a life simple and primitive, 
where natural wants are satisfied by the simplest natural pro- 
cesses, and literature, if that may be called literature which is 
never written, is nothing but the rhythms or melodies, which 
serve as a kindly accompaniment to domestic routine, and the 
labours of the field. Sowing and reaping, churning and weav- 
ing, pasturing cattle and catching fish, these things, with shin- 
ing intervals of Sunday and saints-days, dominate life, and 
leave no intervals for modern artifice. There, even Calvinism 
has done little to repress the worship of former days, and 
Protestantism, which is Christianity with the chill on, can only 
secure her dogmatic victory by creating waste places in the old 
traditionary life. ‘There were many sad things done then,” 
said a housewife to Carmichael, “ for those were the days of 
foolish doings, and of foolish people. . . . The good minis- 
ters and the good elders preached against them, and went 
among the people, and besought them to forsake their follies 
and to return to wisdom. They made the people break and 
burn their pipes and fiddies. If there was a foolish man here 
and there who demurred, the ministers and elders broke and 
burnt their instruments, saying: 


Is fearr an teine beag a gharas la beag na sithe, 

Na’n teine mor a loisgeas la mor na feirge. 
[Better is the small fire that warms on the little day of peace, 
Than the big fire that burns on the great day of wrath.] 


Even in the Protestant islands something remained after this 
drastic Puritan invasion; but, in the Catholic islands, a wiser 
toleration compromised with earlier paganism, and so, thanks 
to the editor of Carmina Gadelica, we have to-day record of a 
spontaneous literature of charms, invocations, blessings, as 
real as the life they commemorate, as beautiful as the old Cel- 
tic poetry, the very soul of the Highland people. It has at least 
one proud distinction, of which the lewder and more sensual 
lowland genius cannot boast—an amazing purity, which Camp- 
bell of Islay found paralleled in the Highland Tales to which 
he listened: ‘‘I have never heard a story,” says he, ‘‘ whose 
point was obscenity, publicly told in a Highland cottage; and 
I believe such are rare.” It tells the story of the simple crises 
of a simple life. There are routine chants which the women 
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sang as they milked, or worked the quern, or rocked the cradle; 
verses appropriate to joy and sorrow, the natural poetry of 
birth, love, and death. They are pieces of an extraordinary 
religious mosaic, in which the Celtic imagination has set to- 
gether old mythology, and medieval hagiology, and evangelic 
truth. For the Islanders have composed quaint magical verses 
in honour of a pagan Christ—“the white Lamb” they call him; 
Mary might well be some fair heathen goddess; and the angels 
furnish a new race of demi-gods. Here, for example, is such 
a chant as prehistoric herdsmen might have sung; only the 
deities invoked are Celtic saints: 


“Come, Brendan, from the ocean, 

Come, Ternan, most potent of men, 

Come, Michael, valiant, down 

And propitiate the cow of my joy. 
Ho my heifer, the heifer of my love 
My beloved heifer, choice cow of every sheiling, 
For the sake of the High King, take to thy calf.” 


They sang their appropriate invocations, when February 
brought round the day of Bride, the “aid woman” of Mary in 
travail. They set up, in St. Michael, a new god of the sea, 
and created a whole world of nature-ritual and folk-song 
around his day, the 29th of September. I cannot find else- 
where in Gaelic verse anything to match in delicate fancy the 
invocation, made by the people for the maiden before her mar- 
riage, in which they wish her the skill and virtue, faith and 
beauty, of the saints, the ancient heroines, and the fairies; 
and the simplicity of the true lyric surely reaches its perfec- 
tion in these verses, sung on St. Michael’s day by lovers of 
the gifts their lovers had bestowed on them: 


“My lover gave to me a knife 
That would cut the sapling withe, 
That would cut the soft and hard, 
Long live the hand that gave. 


My lover promised me a snood, 
Ay, and a brooch and comb, 
And I promised, by the wood, 
To meet him at rise of sun. 


My lover promised me a mirror, 
That my beauty I might see, 
Yes, and a coif and ring, 

And a dulcet harp of chords. 


He vowed me those and a fold of kine, 
And a palfrey of the steeds, 

And a barge, pinnacled white, 

That would safely cross the perilous seas. 
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A thousand blessings, a thousand victories, 
To my lover who left me yestreen, 
He gave to me the promise lasting, 
Be his shepherd God’s own sea.” 
Gr, once again, here is surely the true and perfect lyric of 
Highland hospitality; true and perfect because it reflects, not 
_an individual fancy, but the ideas of the folk: 
“I saw a stranger yestreen. 
I put food in the eating place, 
Drink in the drinking place, 
Music in the listening place; 
In the sacred name of the Triune 
He blessed myself, and my house, 
My cattle and my dear ones; 
And the lark said in her song, 
Often, often, often, 
Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 
Often, often, often, 
Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise.” 
It is with heartfelt sorrow that one realises how quickly this 
natural literature has already faded. What Carmichael says 
of the feast of St. Michael is true of the whole world, of which 
he is the affectionate historian: ‘‘ The Michael lamb is some- 
times slain, the Michael struan is sometimes baked, and the 
carrots are occasionally gathered, but the people can give no 
account of their significance.” Here and nowhere else is the 
true inspired literature of the Gael, and yet the days of its life 
are numbered. Old things are passing, and must pass, and 
these songs can live, only in the modifications they may have 
made on minds imperfectly in sympathy with the Highlander, 
or in the affection and faithful memory of Gaels, still deter- 
mined to fight time and fate to the last ditch. 

Alike in history and literature, the modern student of the 
Highland community finds the elegaic note predominant. Like 
another elect people, the clansmen have been and must continue 
to be pilgrims and strangers. Their gallantry has been the 
central strength of the British army through a century; their 
love of culture has done much to give to the Scottish universi- 
ties their prestige; their virility and resourcefulness are build- 
ing Novae Scotiae for Britain beyond the seas. But the days 
of the proud old Highland realm in Scotland are almost over, 
and Britain is the poorer for it. 

JOHN L. MORISON. 
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A beam of light in passing through a prism is not only 
turned out of its original course, it is also dispersed into its 
colors. This follows from the fact that the deviation im- 
pressed on a given ray depends on the wave length of the light 
of which it consists; the rays of shorter wave length being 
bent through greater angles than those of longer waves. If, 
for example, the incident beam be made up of light of three 
different wave lengths, say, 0.000014 cm. (blue), 0.000051 cm. 
(green), and 0.000068 (red), it will leave the prism as three 
distinct beams, each composed of waves of a single length, and 
each going in a direction dependent on that wave length. The 
blue ray, being that of the shortest waves, will have suffered 
the largest deflection; and the red ray, being that of the long- 
est waves, the smallest. This gives us a means of breaking up 
a composite beam of light into its constituent parts. If, now, 
these separated rays be caught on a screen, or if they be 
brought to a focus at the eye piece of a spectroscope, they will 
appear as a series of bright lines, each due to light of a definite 
color, and each representing a definite wave length in the 
original beam. The light from a bunsen flame fed with sodium 
will give in this way two lines of yellow light, the wave lengths 
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of which are 0.00005896 cm. and 0.00005890 cm., and we thus 
know that the original beam as it issued from the flame was 
made up of waves of these lengths and of no others. The light 
from glowing hydrogen gives us a line in the red (0.000065), 
one in the blue (0.000048) and two in the violet (0.000043 and 
0.000041) ; which shows us that hydrogen may emit vibrations 
of these wave lengths. The incandescent vapor of iron shows 
thousands of fine lines, each of which is due to a corresponding 
train of waves sent out by the vapor. “White” light such as 
that from the crater of an arc lamp or from an incandescent 
gas mantle gives us a continuous band of light extending with- 
out a break from the deepest red to the extreme violet, thus in- 
cluding every wave length that will affect the eye. This we 
interpret as meaning that “white” light is composed of waves 
of all lengths within the limits of visibility. The series of 
bright lines that we obtain by this prismatic analysis is called 
a spectrum. The two yellow lines from sodium incandescing 
in a bunsen flame are the flame spectrum of sodium. The lines 
mentioned in connection with hydrogen are the ‘“four-line 
spectrum” of hydrogen; and so on. 

Of all the properties by which we distinguish one chemical 
element from another, the spectra are the most distinctive. 
No two elements give the same spectrum although the same ele- 
ment may, under different conditions, give different spectra. 
Thus the flame spectrum of sodium consists only of two lines 
in the yellow, while the are spectrum (produced by putting 
sodium into the electric arc) has at least sixteen lines. The 
spectrum given out under the excitation of a high tension dis- 
charge (leyden jars) may be different from either of these. 
Smaller changes also, such as alteration in the relative inten- 
sity of lines, seem to follow from apparently insignificant 
changes in the conditions under which the light is produced. 

Each line in the spectrum must have its origin in the peri- 
odic movement of an electrified particle in the flame. Light 
itself consists of electric waves and these can be generated only 
by the motion of a charged body or its equivalent. So, in the 
source there must be either a separate vibrating body for each 
spectral line, or there must be bodies that are capable of vi- 
brating electrically in many modes at the same time. It will 
be easier to think of this latter possibility when we recollect 
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that a piano string gives off a tone that is compounded of some 
eighteen or twenty partial tones; and that in this case the one 
string is vibrating in all these modes simultaneously. Until 
recently it has been thought that the sources of light were 
either the molecules or portions of them; but recent research 
has compelled a modification of this view. To understand these 
experiments it will be necessary to recall that any body capa- 
ble of giving out energy in the form of vibrations of a definite 
period is also capable of absorbing energy from vibrations of 
this same period and from none other. The most familiar in- 
stance of this is the case of a violin string tuned to a certain 
note ona piano. If the string be bowed it will emit energy in 
the form of sound waves of a definite period; but, on the other 
hand, if the violin string be at rest and the piano note be 
sounded. the string will absorb energy from the sound waves 
and will be thus set into vibration in resonance with them. 
This resonance occurs only for the piano note to which the 
string is tuned. The string is unable to absorb energy in this 
way from waves of any other period. Another example of 
this phenomenon is found in the case of light waves. Incan- 
descent sodium vapor emits, as noted before, two sets of waves 
that vibrate respectively 509.3 and 508.7 million times in the 
millionth of a second. So in the flame there must be bodies 
capable of vibrating with these frequencies. If we pass 
through this flame a beam of white light, which, as we saw 
earlier, contains waves of all lengths that will affect the eye, 
we find that, just as in the case of the violin string, these 
periodic systems absorb from the white light the very periods 
that they are capable of emitting, and these only. The result 
is therefore a complete spectrum except for two black lines 
that mark the absence of the energy that has been absorbed in 
the flame. Thus the flame may act as a sieve and pick out the 
periods to which it is capable of vibrating. 

Recently this principle has been employed by Ladenburg, 
who passed the light from glowing hydrogen (excited electri- 
cally) through a long tube containing other hydrogen in the 





1Tt will be noted that the light in a given spectrum line is specified either 
by its wave length, its period (1.e. the time taken to make a single vibration), 
or its frequency (i.e. the number of vibrations made per second). The latter 
‘two obviously give the same information and the wave length is proportional 
‘to the period. 
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ordinarv molecular condition. He found that the light was 
not absorbed by the gas in the long tube, and thus proved that 
in the nermal condition neither the hydrogen molecules nor 
any parts of them were capable of vibrating with the periods 
of the hydrogen spectrum. But he further found that if a 
weak current of electricity were sent through the long tube 
there was immediate evidence of absorption of the hydrogen 
light. The current must have caused the formation, from the 
hydrogen molecules, of systems that were not there before; sys- 
tems capable of vibrating with the required frequency. Ex- 
actly parallel results have been obtained by Kiich and Retschin- 
sky, who, however, worked with mercury vapor. 

It is well known that when a vapor is caused to incandesce 
either by heat, as in a flame, or by a current of electricity, as 
in a vacuum tube, its molecules are broken up into portions 
that bear electrical charges. These parts are spoken of as tons, 
positive and negative; and the vapor is said to be 7zonized. 
Where the pressure of the gas is high the negative ion consists 
of a small charged body that has attracted to itself a group of 
unionized molecules. Where the gas is rare enough, however, 
- we can catch these small bodies by themselves and in this state 
we find them to be always the same, independently of the na- 
ture of the molecules from which they have been formed. To 
‘these we apply the term corpuscles or negative electrons. They 
are the smallest portions of matter that have yet been isolated; 
as the mass of one of them is only one seventeen-hundredth 
that of a hydrogen atom. Hach bears always the same nega- 
tive charge, and this too is the smallest charge that we have 
yet discovered; all other charges being integral multiples of 
this. The fact that these corpuscles are the same irrespective 
of their source shows that they are constituent parts of the 
atom. They are, so to speak, at least one sort of the ultimate 
bricks out of which the atoms of various kinds are built. It 
does not necessarily follow that this particular type of brick 
is the only one used; they at least enter into the construction 
of all atoms. The positive electron, on the other hand, varies 
with the molecule from which it has been made. It is either 
an atom of the gas from which one or more corpuscles have 
been withdrawn, or it is a complex of several atoms less a cor- 
puscle or two. This point is conclusively proved by the recent: 
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work of Sir J. J. Thomson. In this we are shown oxygen, for 
instance, in at least eight different electrical states.1 Hydro- 
gen, nitrogen and chlorine give similar results. Carbon atoms 
are found both with positive and with negative charges; and 
in the case of discharge through ‘marsh gas” (CH,) clear 
records are obtained for each of the groups, C, CH, CH,, CH, 
and CH,, some of which have never before been obtained in a 
free state. 

Consider now the corpuscles in a vapor as they fly past 
one of these positively charged systems. If the velocity of a 
corpuscle should, for an instant, fall below a certain value 
while it is in the neighborhood of the positive body, it would 
succumb to the attraction of the latter and would at once begin 
to circle about the complex, much as the moon moves about the 
earth. The corpuscle would soon find an orbit in which its 
revolution would be stable; the attraction of the bodies being 
balanced by the so-called “centrifugal force” of the satellite. 
Here then we would have an electrified particle in periodic 
motion. This would radiate energy in all directions in the form 
ef electric waves, and if the rotation were fast enough these 
would be perceived as light of a definite period. The system 
itself would, as a whole, be electrically neutral, and after the 
corpuscle had radiated most of its energy: would finally settle 
down into a stable molecular form, or would break up into two 
or more molecules of the vapor, according to the nature of the 
positive body. In the case of a complex with two or more posi- 
tive charges we might find a corresponding number of satel- 
lites, like a miniature Jupiter with its moons. But even in the 








1(a@) Ordinary molecular oxygen, O. 

(b) Neutral atoms of oxygen, Ox. 

(c) Atoms of oxygen that have lost one corpuscle, O-+. 

(d) Atoms of oxygen that have lost two corpuscles, O-+-. 

(e) Atoms of oxygen that have picked up an extra corpuscle, O —. 

(f) Molecules of oxygen that have lost a corpuscle, O2+. 

(g) Ozone less a corpuscle, Os+-. 

(h) The complex Os less a corpuscle, Oct. 

“And in addition there are free negative corpuscles. Thus in the elemen- 
tary gas there are at least nine (the list has no claim to be exhaustive) sepa- 
rate substances present when the discharge passes through it. Each of these 
substances has almost certainly different properties, possibly a characteristic 
spectrum.” 


1From interference experiments we know that a particle will make on the 
average at least a million vibrations before the system collapses. 
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case of a single positive charge we can imagine a law of force 
that would allow the corpuscle to revolve stably at any of sev- 
eral different distances. Each orbit would be stable for one 
period only so the frequency would vary as we passed from 
one to another. Each of these revolving corpuscles would con- 
tribute to but one line in the spectrum. In the case of sodium, 
with its two-lined spectrum, we would find all the radiation 
sent out by corpuscles moving in one or other of two stable 
orbits. In the case of more complex spectra such as that of 
mercury we would have sets of such orbits corresponding to 
the equilibrium distances of each of the complexes present in 
the vapor.’ 

It is easy from this idea to account for those sudden 
changes in the relative intensity of the lines of the spectrum 
that so often result from small changes in the conditions under 
which the vapor is excited. For while a certain temperature 
and pressure would favor one of two stable orbits, a slight 
change in these conditions might throw the larger number of 
corpuscles into a different one. Thus in the first case one line 
in the spectrum would be the brighter, on account of the great 
number of light-sources of that particular period; while in the 
second case, the transference of many corpuscles from orbits 
of one radius to those of another would produce a correspond- 
ing alteration in the relative brightness of the lines. Further, 
Sir J. J. Thomson has shown that the formation of the more 
complex systems always requires greater energy of the excit- 
ing discharge than that necessary for the simpler ones. And 
with this we have the fact that, of two different spectra from 
the same substance, that receiving the greater excitation has 
generally the greater number of lines.t. Argon and the vapor 
of hydrochloric acid are instances of this. For weak current 
density the spectrum in both cases is practically confined to the 
red but an increase in energy produces so much blue light that, 


2Four have already been isolated in mercury vapor, viz.: Hg+, Hg+4, 
Hg++-+, and (Hg:)-++. The bearing of these complexes on the problem of 
multiple chemical valency is obvious. 

1It is of course possible to conceive of a reduction in the number of lines 
due te an increased energy of discharge. Such a case would involve the re- 
construction of the systems prviously present into a smaller number of other 
types. I am not aware, however, that this has been actually observed, though 
there are cases of lines in the are spectrum that do not appear in the spark 
spectrum, 1.e., a disappearance of certain lines for greater excitation. 
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to the unaided eye, the red is completely hidden. This type of 
phenomenon doubtless depends on the fact that it requires a 
definite minimum work to form the various complexes with 
one, two, three, etc., positive charges. So as the supplied 
energy successively passes these limits the new aggregations 
are formed and the spectrum changes in consequence. Thus in 
the case of mercury we have at least five spectra of which the 
simple “‘five-lined spectrum” appears for the gentlest excita- 
tion, and the ‘“many-lined spectrum” for the strongest dis- 
charge. 

It must also be noted that while under certain conditions 
a vapor may be broken up into a series of atomic complexes 
bearing positive or negative charges, it does not necessarily 
follow that every such system will be able to hold a corpuscle 
in stable motion about it. That is, all the possible orbits about 
such a positive body may be unstable. We probably have a 
case of the formation of systems of this type in an experiment 
cue to Mitscherlich. If the vapor of hydrochloric acid or of 
chloroform be introduced into a sodium flame, it at once be- 
comes colorless. The gas is still ionized, but none of the sys- 
tems present seem to be able to hold corpuscles in steady 
orbital motion about them. Other experiments show similar 
effects. 

The idea that these bright-lined spectra are due to corpus- 
cles revolving outside of the atomic complexes is strengthened 
by the fact that this type of spectrum is the one produced 
when we bombard a vapor or a solid with the positive rays; 
out that the negative rays (streams of corpuscles) give a dif- 
ferent kind—a banded spectrum, devoid of sharp lines. The 
positive bodies, as we saw before, are of atomic dimensions 
and so would not be able, in their flight, to pierce the atoms. 
The disturbance they would create on impact would probably 
be either confined to the outside of the atom or would affect 
it as a whole. The corpuscle, on the other hand, is not 
only moving about five hundred times as fast as the posi- 
tive group, and with a kinetic energy about one hundred 
times greater (despite its small mass), but its probable 
diameter is only about one ten-thousandth that of a mole- 
cule. It is quite reasonable to expect that a projectile 
of this kind would go right through an atomic system 
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and would thus be able to disturb its internal arrange- 
ment. For this reason, as well as from the nature of the spec- 
tra produced by the negative rays, Prof. Thomson is led to 
believe that band spectra are produced by the oscillations of 
neutral doublets: inside the atom. The widening of a bright 
line into a band suggests that the systems are not sufficiently 
free to vibrate with a definite period. They are probably in- 
terfered with by other doublets also on the inside. As the 
doublet would be more massive than a single corpuscle it 
would require a greater force to cause it to vibrate with the 
same period as the body of smaller mass—and it evidently does 
this, for the bands and the bright lines occupy the same part 
of the spectrum (viz., the visible part). These intense forces 
ean occur only within the atom. Further, the vibrating system 
must be electrically neutral for were there free positive bodies 
inside the neutral atom there must be also free corpuscles in- 
side; and were this the case the corpuscles, in these intense 
fields, would, if disturbed, emit a vibration so extremely rapid 
that its effect would be similar to that of a very penetrating 
X-radiation. This we do find in a very few cases but the phe- 
nomenon does not seem to be general. We should find it in 
every case were the particles free. So we are driven to think 
of doublets inside the atom. 

This theory, as far as it concerns the bright-line spectrum, 
receives powerful support from the behaviour of spectrum 
lines, when the source is subjected to a strong magnetic field. 
A moving charged particle when in a magnetic field experi- 
ences a force at right angles to its path, and this force is pro- 
portional to the strength of the field multiplied by the velocity 
of translation of the particle. Thus if a swarm of positive 
systems with their revolving corpuscles were to find themselves 
between the poles of a strong magnet some of the corpuscles 
will, by this force, be driven farther away from their central 
complex; while others, revolving in the opposite direction, will 
be pushed in closer to the positive body. The result will be 
that the former particles will revolve more slowly and the lat- 
ter more rapidly than before. We would therefore expect our 





_ 1That is,a corpuscle linked to an elementary positive charge—the whole 
being neutral. This of course postulates the existence of positive bodies 
much smaller than any yet isolated. 
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spectrum line to break into two parts, one of which would have 
a frequency greater than that of the original line and the other 
a smaller frequency. This effect, together with other more 
complex results of the theory have been observed by Prof. Zee- 
man; and the nature and constants of the corpuscle as deduced 
from measurements of the change of period produced by 
known magnetic fields are in remarkable agreement with the 
values obtained from totally different phenomena. 

Many of these groups of atoms that are formed in the 
vacuum tube discharge are probably in an unstable state cor- 
responding in some measure to the “nascent” condition in 
which substances seem to exhibit unusual chemical activity. 
Strong support for this idea is obtained from the experiments 
described in this year’s Bakerian Lecture, in which Prof. 
Strutt dealt with the properties of nitrogen through which an 
electric discharge had recently passed. An idea of “‘abnormal’’ 
behaviour of this usually inert gas will be gathered from the 
following facts. It attacks cold phosphorus violently and con- 
verts the excess into red phosphorus. It causes iodine to burst 
into flame on contact, with the evolution of heat. It attacks 
warm sulphur and arsenic and seems to form nitrides—explo- 
sive in the case of mercury—with hot metals. It converts 
nitric oxide into the peroxide (possibly by the withdrawal of 
nitrogen). For other details the reader is referred to the sum- 
mary oi the lecture given in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. 

Dr. H. B. Baker of Oxford gives in Nature (lxxxiv, p. 388, 
1910) an experiment of a similar nature in which recently 
ionized mercury vapor combines with oxygen to form mercuric 
oxide at a temperature much lower than that at which this 
reaction usually takes place. 

It is hardly to be doubted but that in such cases we are 
dealing with the charged atoms and atomic complexes the free 
existence of which has been brought to light in the wonderful 
work of Sir Joseph Thomson. 


WILL C. BAKER. 





1For example, the ratio of the charge carried by a corpuscle to the mass 
of the corpuscle is 1.6107 from measurements of the Zeeman effect (sodium 
flame). For the same ratio in the case of the corpuscles ejected from radium 
Kaufmann found 1.7107. For the cathode rays (corpuscles) Sir J. J. Thom- 
son finds 1.210’, 
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PART I. 


N every department of science the attention of the investi- 
gator is turned to the abnormal, the special, the anomalous 
phenomena, in order to learn something of the mechanism and 
the characteristics of the corresponding normal cases. The 
physicist. the chemist, the psychologist, the biologist, and so 
on through the entire list of empirical scientists, are ever alert 
to detect the slightest residual phenomena and to utilize these 
to direct them to new discoveries, or to a more useful and more 
rational understanding of the old ones,—the so-called normal 
phenomena. These special cases, because they are such, offer 
something for the investigator to grasp and study; they may 
be differentiated, analyzed and developed. In no department 
of practical research is this more essentially true than in that 
upon which we rely for an understanding of the origin and 
growth of our own mental traits, and the treatment of our 
mental diseases, in the science of psychopathology.* The 
operation of the average “normal” mind is subtle, so complex, 
so unsuited as a subject for exact observations, and withal so 
evasive, that usually not a glimpse of the cause of special men- 
tal traits or the development of personality is caught, until we 
pass to the vigorously marked unusual types. These abnormal 
minds are not ones which contravene natural laws, but ones 
which exhibit them in an unusual form or degree. As such 
they have been studied by men like Janet of Paris, Prince and 
Sidis of Boston, and Freud of Vienna, and in consequence not 
only has much been done to cure well developed mental obses- 
sions and peculiarities, but also a good working understanding 
of the causes of their development has been obtained. Indeed 
the results of their work may now be applied as preventative 
measures, not as applied to a few unfortunates, but to the great 
mass of mothers and fathers who would rear their children to 








*The author owes much of his interest and knowledge of the science of 
psychopathology to his most able and learned physician and teacher, Dr. Boris 
Sidis, of Harvard University. Indeed, so many of his ideas had their origin 
in conversation with Dr. Sidis, during two years of co-operation in the labora- 
tory, and in reading his works, that it is often difficult to differentiate be- 
tween what is original and what is reflected. Hence the acknowledgment is 
made that certain of the notions of this article may be found in one or another 
connection among the papers of Boris Sidis, M.D., Ph.D. 
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be sturdy mentally as well as physically. Therein to my mind 
lies their great message. 

Throughout this paper reference to mental peculiarities 
and abnormalities does not refer to the insane, nor to those 
suffering from organic brain trouble, but to you and to me; 
you, with your peculiar recurrent dreams and nightmares, 
your unreasonable prejudices, and me, with my morbid intro- 
spection, my terror and fear of lonely dark places. Sometimes 
these matters, which are of tremendous variety, are exceed- 
ingly trivial and harmless, but often they are the determining 
factor in the mental life of an individual. Victims of psycho- 
phatic mental maladies count into millions, and a large part 
of these have functional troubles which are “entirely prevent-. 
able.” ! 

Psychopathologists tell of persons by scores, many of 
whom would be the last you would suspect, who slip quietly 
into their offices, to secretly tell them the “‘old story” they have 
so often heard. The details differ materially, but the principle 
is the same. The complaint is always of something very “‘spe- 
cial and mysterious,” such as the patient believes no one else 
ever to have experienced. Their fears are not commensurate 
with anything that they are consciously experiencing at the 
time. They are a sort of disaggregation or fixed idea, that is 
to say, the persistence of thoughts or emotions, which are sub- 
conscious? memories of child life, and which from the very fact 
of their deficient interchange with the general current of 
thought, become alien and mysterious. Thus some special idea 
or emotion presses into consciousness with undue and painful 
frequency. Fear, mystery, and undue importance characterize 
all these subconscious uprisings growing out of an unfortunate 
training in childhood, and these are intensified by repetition 
and brooding, unless their origin is understood. “In my work 
on mental and nervous diseases,” says Sidis, “I become more 
and more convinced of a preponderant influence of early child- 
hood in the causation of psychophatic mental maladies. Most 
functional mental diseases originate in early childhood.’’ 








1Boris Sidis, “Philistine and Genius” and “Boston Med. & Surgical Jour- 
nal,” 1907. 


2By subconscious is meant all mental or emotional processes of which the 
individual is not directly conscious. 
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A few interesting cases from among thousands will be 
cited to bear out these convictions, but the great mass of minor 
ones are never recorded, except by the sighs of our women,and 
by the eareworn faces of our men. These regard their trouble 
as an inheritance from Providence,—these it is our duty to 
spare the next generation. 

Professor Pierre Janet relates of a young girl, a patient 
of his, substantially the following: She had nursed her mother 
through a terrible illness resulting in death. Her grief, de- 
spair and poverty were extreme. After the funeral she appar- 
ently forgot the whole train of events concerning her mother’s 
illness and death; the entire “‘complex”’ had become dissociated, 
that is, had dropped from consciousness. At times this girl 
fell into a trance-like state, in which she rehearsed the minutest 
details of her mother’s fatal illness, only suddenly to slip back 
again to the state in which these events were split off from her 
conscious personality. During her long periods of well-being 
she had no recollection of the events which were soon to cause 
so profound a change in her. Certain it is, that the original 
circumstances of her mother’s illness were permanently regis- 
tered in this girl’s mind, though dormant so far as her volun- 
tary self was concerned. They appeared from time to time, 
rising involuntarily from her subconscious mind, or they were 
resurrected under hypnotic influence.* 

_ Dr. Boris Sidis gives the following typical account of one 
of his cases. ‘Another patient of mine, a clergyman’s wife, 
was extremely nervous, depressed, and suffered from insomnia, 
from nightmares, from general fear, dread of the unknown, 
fear of remaining alone, fear of darkness and numerous other 
fears, into the details of which I cannot go here. By means of 
the hypnoidal state the symptoms were traced to impression of 
early childhood, when at the age of five the patient was con- 
fronted by a maniacal woman. The child was greatly fright- 
ened and since that time she became possessed of the fear of 
insanity. When the patient gave birth to her child, she was 
afraid it would become insane; many times she thought it was 
insane. Thus the fear of insanity is traced to an experience 


*Those interested in the hypnotic and hypnoidal (pseudo-sleep) methods 
of laying bare the subconscious self are referred to—Wm. James, “Principles 
of Psychology,” F. W. H. Meyers, “Human Personality,” and Boris Sidis, 
“Psychopathological Researches.” 
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of early childhood, an experience which, having become sub- 
conscious, is manifesting itself persistently in the patient’s 
consciousness. Similarly the other of this patient’s fears were 
traced back to childhood’s events.” 

“Fivery ugly thing,’ says Masso, the famous Italian phy- 
siologist, ‘told to the child, every shock, every fright given 
him, will remain like minute splinters in the flesh, to torture 
him all his life long.” 

Our subconscious minds pop in upon us when least ex- 
pected, and any number of instructive and pertinent instances, 
less morbid than those given, might be taken from ‘‘normal 
life.”’ I shall content myself with a single one. Of two young 
ladies, one is desperately afraid of an electric storm, while the 
other enjoys viewing it. These two are sisters with but littledif- 
ference in years, and with very much the same apparent men- 
tal history. Neither one possesses any memory either of recent 
events or of those of the dim past, which in any way bears upon 
the subject. The elder “always did tremble at the thought of 
a storm’ while the younger “just loves lightning.” In the 
hypnoidal state the elder sister remembers distinctly an inci- 
dent of her child life as follows: While ‘“‘being cared for” by 
a nurse, at about four years of age, a severe storm sprang up. 
At the first crash the frightened nurse seized the little one and 
smothered it and herself among the bed-clothes to await the 
outcome. Doubtlessly the child was fairly paralyzed with fear. 
All this has been completely forgotten by the young lady, so 
far as her normal conscious self is concerned, but who can 
doubt the connection and dependence of the permanent dread 
and fear of storms with this child experience, and with the sub- 
merged memory of it? Such is the opinion, based upon a large 
volume of evidence, of those authorities whose names I have 
already mentioned, and of a host of others as well. Every day 
many absolutely forgotten childhood experiences are being fer- 
reted out by psychotherapeutic methods, which experiences are 
playing an all important role in the mental history of the indi- 
vidual. Sometimes the result is merely persistent “fits of the 
blues,” sometimes only a “natural dislike” or fear of certain 
things, but often some serious functional mental disorder. 

M. Ribot writes:* “It is the organism, with the brain, its 


4M. Ribot, “Les Maladies de la Personnalite.” 
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supreme representative, which constitutes the real personality ; 
comprising in itself the remains of all that we have been and 
the possibilities of all that we shall be. The whole individual 
character is there inscribed, with its active and passive apti- 
tudes, its sympatheties and antipathies, its genius, its talent 
or its stupidity, its virtues or its vices, its torpor or its activity. 
The part thereof which emerges into conscious life is little 
compared with what remains buried but operative neverthe- 
less. The conscious personality is never more than a small 
fraction of the psychical personality.” Without pursuing the 
discussion to the point at which we must either take side with 
those who would make the problem of personality a matter of 
biology, or with those who consider the existence of an exterior 
mental or spiritual domain to be demonstrated, we must hold 
with both, that the conscious self of each of us does not com- 
prise the whole of consciousness or of the faculty within us. 
We are many layers deep, and at least one layer bears perma- 
nent witness to our early days, and showers, correspondingly, 
its blessings or its misery gratuitously upon us! The great 
lesson of modern psychopathology is that most active of all 
these multitudinous records, in determining personality, are 
those received in tender childhood. Many of our emotions are 
truly resurrected moments. In view of this, then, does not our 
child training assume exponential proportions! 

Thus we have a bare indication of the evidence which 
forces upon us the belief that to the environment, the training, 
the emotional experiences of childhood we owe many of the 
deepest traits of our personality. And what is the mental en- 
vironment, and what are the emotional experiences of the 
average child between its second and fifth years? Our horses, 
our cattle, our dogs, our trees and our flowers we train from 
dawn of life, so that each will develop its most powerful and 
most hopeful characteristics. Our children we often relegate 
to poorly-paid, undeveloped, indifferent nurses, who, during 
the all important second and third years of the child’s life, 
stuff it with all manner of absurd superstitions and fears, pre- 
judices and credulities. These are mental microbes which the 
child catches from its ignorant elders, more by force of exam- 
ple than by direct instruction. Should the child reach the age 
of five with no greater injury than the loss of two or three of 
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its most plastic years, it then passes into the hands of an over- 
worked, pessimistic, nervous primary school-ma’am. To these 
careless girls and unfortunate spinsters, often monuments of 
mediocrity and bundles of habits,> we entrust the destiny of 
the next generation! 

We regard our young children as intellectually and emo- 
tionally barren and we allow to be dumped upon them, when 
most susceptible, all the misinformation, the emotional shocks, 
the superstition and follies, the examples of ignorant fear and 
the silly routine, against which we guard them most scrupu- 
lously in later life, after the seed has been sown. Remember 
the resurrected moments! It is impossible to state rules which 
shall apply equally to all children, among whom of course there 
is a tremendous divergence in mental and nervous suscepti- 
bility, but the general principle applies to all,—the foundation 
of most of the superstitions, fears, prejudices and the like, 
which play so important a part in later life, is laid in earliest 
childhood. 

The child, during its very early years, offers the greatest 
possibility for permanent mental injury because it is at a 
maximum of susceptibility. But this susceptibility is in no 
sense a narrowly restricted one. Sound mental and emotional 
tendencies may be as readily established as morbid ones, and 
with as permanent results. 

For a large majority of children the beginning of educa- 
tion is between the second and third year. It is at that time 
that the child begins to form its interests. It is at that time 
that we have to seize the opportunity to guide the child’s for- 
mative energies in the right channels. To delay is a mistake 
and a wrong to the child. Wecan at that early period awaken 
a love of knowledge, which will persist through life. ‘ The 
child will as eagerly play in the game of knowledge as in mean- 
ingless games and objectless silly sports.” ® Not that the child 
should forfeit any of its health producing exercise and fresh 
air, nor that it should be deprived in the slightest measure of 














5During seven years of connection with the staffs of institutions of learn- 
ing, I need hardly say that I have met striking exceptions to this composite 
picture. Brilliant women are to be found in the kindergarten and primary 
schools, but the “type” is mournfully incompetent, usually for lack of natural 
talent, rather than for lack of training, and withal miserably paid. 


6B. Sidis, “Philistine and Genius.” 
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its intercourse with other children and other people, which aid 
so materially in the development of its personality, but that 
these should not be indulged in to the exclusion of all else. The 
child becomes as fatigued mentally and nervously in its random 
pursuits and games as it would if a part of them were directed, 
with the idea of awakening a love of intellectual activity. We 
begin the rational education of our children too late in life. 

We are under the erroneous belief that thinking and study 
cause nervousness and mental disorder. The best psychopatho- 
logists tell us that this is never the case, but that worry, emo- 
tional excitement and lack of interest in work are the causes of 
nervous troubles. But this is precisely what we force upon our 
children. We do not develop a love of mental activity in early 
life for fear of injury, and then when it is late to acquire the 
natural interest, we force children to their studies. If, how- 
ever, you do not neglect the child between the second and third 
year, and see to it that the brain should not be starved, should 
have its proper function, like the rest of the bodily organs, by 
developing an interest in intellectual activity, no forcing of the 
child to study is afterwards requisite. The child will go on by 
itself — it will derive intense enjoyment from its intellectual 
activity, as it does from its games and physical evercise. The 
child will be stronger, healthier, sturdier than the present aver- 
age child. Its physical and mental development will go apace. 
It will not be a barbarian with animal proclivities and a strong 
distaste for knowledge and mental enjoyment, but it will be a 
strong, healthy, thinking personality. 

In another part of this paper the author hopes to give an 
account of one of those children who was brought up in the 
love and enjoyment of knowledge and of mental exercise. At 
the age of twelve he was enjoying courses at Harvard Univer- 
sity in advanced mathematics and astronomy. At the age of 
eleven, when the author tutored him weekly for his matricula- 
tion papers, he was as familiar with the principles of differen- 
tial and integral calculus as with arithmetic and algebra. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey are known to him by heart, and he is 
able to read Herodotus, Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, and other Greek writers, much as the ordinary boy 
reads Cooper and Henty. He is well versed in logic and his- 
tory, and I have often marvelled at his intimate knowledge of 
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American politics. His physical condition is splendid and he 
is of an extremely happy disposition. All this at the age of 
twelve! True, he may not be an average child, but may there 
not be many such unusual children among us who are sup- 
pressed by our indifferent routine methods! 

The same routine will not do for the genius and the dul- 
lard. The formation of habits as taught in our early grades 
is not designed to make the most of those who at best can only 
hope to be automatons, much less to develop those of greater 
promise. It is exactly the training best suited to dull the spirit 
and originality of those capable of becoming great minds. 
Here is a chance for great educational work,—beginning with 
children younger than we at present think of rationally edu- 
cating them at all. In this regard our educational system is 
upside down. The most capable educators, the most striking 
characters, the most painstaking teachers, those best qualified 
te detect budding genius and to foster it, instead of devoting 
all their time to the oldest students, should be in close contact 
with the youngest pupils. Here is work for men of genius 
among educators! Men of strong personalities, free from 
psychopathological tendencies, men of enthusiasm, trained for 
their work and paid accordingly, such men alone should do the 
practical work of guiding and teaching very young children. 

This brief outline might be extended to great length, but 
enough has been said to emphasize the tremendous importance, 
for the development of personality, of the early years of child 
life. By a failure to realize the susceptibility and fertility of 
the child to emotional shocks and mental influences, and the 
fact that the results of these persist both consciously and sub- 
consciously as a factor in the development of that child’s per- 
sonality, thousands upon thousands of permanent mental 
wounds are inflicted. By a similar failure to utilize the fer- 
tility of the child’s mind for correct influences, particularly 
those which tend toward a love of mental just as of physical 
activity, many geniuses have gone to waste, and many of lesser 
mental ability, in their struggle to overcome their early and 
strongly developed barbaric tendencies, have fallen by the 
wayside. 

Dept. of Physics, HERBERT T. KALMUS. 
Queen’s University. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


EITHER the Canadian farmer, the Canadian manufac- 

turer or the Canadian consumer wishes reciprocity with 
the United States. This is the outstanding result of the elec- 
tions of September 21st, which have overthrown a government 
which a year ago seemed as strongly entrenched as in 1896. 
Other causes have helped to bring about the result: the split 
in the Liberal ranks in Quebec; the influence of the great finan- 
ciers of Montreal and Toronto, who felt their skins not indeed 
touched but threatened; a feeling that the Government had 
largely outlived its efficiency. Numerous scandals, of which 
those concerning Mr. Oliver and Mr. Pugsley are the latest, 
had strengthened the conviction that honest administration 
can be obtained in Canada only by an occasional house-clean- 
ing; the Eucharistic Congress of last year and the Ne Temere 
decree were not without influence, especially in neutralising the 
attempt of the Liberals to make capital out of Mr. Borden’s 
supposed entente cordiale with Mr. Bourassa. But when all is 
said, the result is in the main a triumph for the principle of 
national self-sufficiency. Canada is not going to look outside 
for her economic development. She will work out her own 
destiny, and will do so within the British Empire; that is the 
meaning of the elections. 

For Sir Wilfrid Laurier it is a sad ending of a picturesque 
and in some ways great career. But Sir Wilfrid has long been 
anxious to retire to his Sabine farm; were he to leave political 
life, and to write the history of Canada since Confederation, 
our literature would be the richer. It is the inevitable disad- 
vantage of a party system that the bad and the good are swept 
away together. Canadian political life and administration are 
poorer for the loss of Sir Wilfrid, Mr. Fielding, Mr. Graham, 
and Mr. Fisher, and, in spite of some recent vagaries, of Mr. 
Mackenzie King. Most of the other ministers we can well 
spare, and every honourable man will be glad that there is now 
a prospect of Lord Strathcona having a not unworthy suc- 
cessor. 
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Much if not most of the talk against reciprocity was exag- 
gerated. The very men who financed the magnificently con- 
ducted campaign of the Montreal Star and the Toronto News 
are the very men who have the largest business dealings with 
the United States. Probably not a little of the money which 
paid for the distribution of imperialistic editorials was made 
in New York. It is difficult to see why Sir Edmund Walker 
or Sir William Van Horne becomes the heaven-born saviour of 
his country by selling in the New York market the right to use 
Canadian money, or by financing American railways in Cuba, 
while the Canadian farmer, who sells his wheat in Minneapolis 
or his late peaches in the border towns, inevitably drifts to- 
wards a belief in annexation. 

At the same time, most of us, quite irrespective of party, 
will rejoice that a lesson has been taught to a certain still not 
infrequent type of American politician. The genial gentleman 
who told us that we stood at the parting of the ways will now 
have no doubt which sign-post we have decided to obey. Can- 
ada stands by the Empire, and has full confidence in her power 
to work out a self-respecting and a brilliant destiny therein. 
We shall not sell our birth-right for a mess of early fruit. That 
is the message which the Canadian people have sent to Presi- 
dent Taft. But this message is sent in no spirit of defiance. 
It is part of Canada’s high destiny to be the link binding to- 
gether Great Britain and the United States. Such a great 
league of peace, guarding the ocean passes of the world, is now 
in sight, thanks to Sir Edward Grey and the nobler side of 
President Taft’s activity, thanks still more to increasing mu- 
tual sympathy and understanding, and no rash words of fire- 
eating financiers must be allowed to imperil it. A war between 
Canada and the United States would be an unthinkable crime 
against humanity. Between the two nations there must be, 
never union but always friendship. 

We must also be devoutly thankful that Mr. Bourassa has 
been hoist with his own petard; there is poetic justice in the 
result of his campaign being the reduction of the influence of 
Quebec to its lowest point since Confederation. Mr. Bourassa 
is said to be a man of the same high honesty and personal 
charm, the same transparent sincerity that distinguished his 
ancestor Papineau, but in Canadian political life he is a mix- 
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- ture of reactionary and firebrand. Were Quebec to listen to 
him, she would have as much chance of swaying Canada as 
Brittany has of controlling old France. Much may be said in 
favour of Quebec giving the very valuable elements which she 
can give to Canadian public, social and literary life as French 
and as Catholic. A deracinated Quebec would probably only 
produce an inferior type of Yankee, without traditions and 
without morals. The Yankified French Canadian is not a 
pleasant or uplifting acquaintance. But this is a very different 
thing from saying that Quebec is to be allowed to flout the 
language and the aspirations of the rest of Canada. Mr. 
Bourassa’s hatred for every race and every language but his 
- Own is too thinly disguised and too loudly disavowed. 

There is less cause for rejoicing in the use to which the 
results are already being put in British party politics. Already 
it is being hailed, not only by lewd Imperialists of the baser 
sort, but by sincere and self-respecting men such as Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Amery, as a great victory for Tariff Reform and 
for the Empire—the order of the words is significant of their 
place in the affections of the party. Should the Unionists ever 
come into power, and endeavour to put into operation the im- 
perial side of Tariff Reform, they will be rudely undeceived; 
the men who financed the recent Conservative campaign are 
the very men who will fight to the last ditch and the last dollar 
any attempt to make the British preference a practical reality. 

Mr. Borden’s first opportunity will be in the formation of 
his cabinet. There are evil elements in the Conservative party ; 
Mr. Foster, though admirable in talking small finance, does not 
stand for progress, nor Mr. Monk for Imperialism, and the dis- 
tribution of the portfolios will tax his strength and his wisdom. 
His next difficulty will probably come on the question of the 
navy. Hitherto he may be compared to the woman of Samaria, 
for he has had five policies, and that which he now has is not 
a policy. His own instincts are obviously toward a strong 
policy of imperial co-operation, but in the attempt not to an- 
tagonise Quebec he has given a definite pledge to consult the 
country, which he may find not a little embarrassing. If he 
does anything else than carry out the policy of his predeces- 
sors, probably with bigger ships, and possibly saving his face 
withthe gift of adreadnought, he will have to reckon with Cana- 
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dian national sentiment,which may prove strong enough to ren- 
der impracticable any policy of direct cash contributions. You 
cannot buy protection, and yet brag of yourself as a nation. Yet 
it is probable that even the present expense on the naval policy 
is unpopular. Few Canadians not on the sea-board have any 
belief that war is really possible; at most we feel that in any 
case we shall be protected by a combination of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the British Navy, a matter in which we need to 
be educated up to self-respect. It is on the whole fortunate 
that Mr. Borden will not for four years need to go to the Im- 
perial Conference; in the interval he should be able to work 
out a policy of Canadian control and close imperial co-opera- 
tion. 

A naval policy of any kind will almost certainly be expen- 
sive and unpopular. How is Mr. Borden to counteract this 
unpopularity? Here again it is not difficult to read the signs 
of the times. His own success is in part due to a belief that 
he is honest and fearless, less of a party man and an oppor- 
tunist that Sir Wilfrid had come to be. The great success of 
Sir James Whitney in Ontario and of Mr. Roosevelt in his 
earlier and better days enforce the same lesson. The day of 
the side-stepper is past. What the people want is honesty, all 
the better if it be somewhat flamboyant, and legislation pro- 
gressive even to radicalism. The first will demand a rigorous 
investigation, going back for several years, into the great 
spending departments; if in the course of this, at least one late 
Minister is driven from public life, so much the better. In the 
west, Mr. Borden will doubtless carry out his promises of con- 
struction and operation of the Hudson Bay Railway by an in- 
dependent commission under government control; of govern- 
ment ownership of terminal elevators; of increased facilities 
for cold storage. In the east the time seems ripe for legisla- 
tion of the same kind. The history of the industrial revolution 
in Great Britain and in the United States proves that to make 
a great nation it is not enough to set a large number of able 
and energetic men to develop in their own interests great 
natural resources. Only an organism can live, and a commu- 
nity can be organized only by constructive legislation involv- 
ing some measure of government control. Let Mr. Borden 
strengthen as far as possible the hands of the Commission of 
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Conservation and protect and replenish our forests and our 
fisheries. Let him above all remember that the conservation 
of Canadians is his primary task, and endeavour to co-operate 
with the provinces in a policy of city planning and all the 
various department of health and sanitation, extending if pos- 
sible to the foul unseemliness of our little country towns. In- 
creased powers to the Railway Commission and government 
ownership of telegraphs should be seriously considered. Co- 
operation with the provinces in the taxation of great corpora- 
tions, coupled with an agreement to restrict powers of incor- 
poration to the Federal Government will be a popular measure. 
The powers of the Civil Service Commission should be in- 
creased and large departments of the outside service brought 
under its power. 

But Mr. Borden’s chief difficulty will eventually come in 
connection with the tariff. He stands pledged to a tariff com- 
mission of experts and the idea is at first sight inviting. If the 
experts are to be merely members of the Civil Service who will 
collect information, it is all to the good; we badly need such a 
departmental branch as that in the United States, which in the 
recent negotiation furnished the American commissioners with 
information altogether superior in detail and in accuracy 
to that at the service of Mr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson. But 
if the experts are to advise, as well as to collect information, 
the difficulties will begin. Imagine the deliberations of a com- 
mission consisting of Prof. Skelton, Prof. Leacock and Mr. 
Coates! Probably, however, Mr. Borden’s experts will be tame 
experts, and the tariff will continue to be controlled by politi- 
cians subject to subterranean influences. This is indeed a real 
danger of Mr. Borden’s position, for he owes his election in 
large part to the big financial interests, and the greatest danger 
to Canada to-day is not annexation, nor clericalism, nor mili- 
tarism, but the big financial interests. Millionaires though 
not necessarily to be suspected are still less to be deified. We 
cannot do without great financiers and manufacturers, and go 
back to an agricultural Arcady, but the struggle at present 
being waged in the United States shows us the danger. We 
have learned much from the example of the Americans, but so 
also have the interests. Will Mr. Borden be able to control 
them? Will he be their master or their puppet? High-minded 
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he undoubtedly is, but of his strength there is a doubt. If he 
will but show the same broad-backed honesty as Sir James 
Whitney, all will be well. He will soon have an opportunity to 
show his quality in connection with the tariff, for the West will 
undoubtedly press for an increase in the British preference as 
the readiest method of obtaining cheaper manufactured arti- 
cles. The only such increase to which the Canadian manufac- 
turer will willingly consent will be to leave the duties on British 
goods where they are, and to put them up against the rest of 
the world. The patriotism which is made an excuse for extort- 
ing higher profits is not far from being the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. 

Mr. Borden’s great opportunity and great danger lies in 
the thirty years of prosperity which both parties concur in 
prophecying. During that time our tariff policy will doubtless 
be a reasonable Protection, modified by the preference to Great 
Britain, and by comparatively unimportant reciprocal arrange- 
ments with other countries and colonies. Now a reasonable 
Protection, though well-fitted to build up the wealth of a young 
country, is the worst possible way of distributing it; it pro- 
duces great fortunes, great cities, and, unless controlled, great 
misery. If at the end of our thirty years we wake up to the 
existence of great cities In which vast slums are producing an 
underbred, underfed, underbrained race, if we find labour and 
capital in murderous antagonism, if our national ideals are 
porcine, it will avail us little to count our millionaires in 
thousands and our exports and imports in billions. We must 
have strict control of the great corporations, before they be- 
come great enough to set control at defiance, an open eye to the 
urban problems now growing pressing, a far wider conception 
of and regard for education. Part of this programme is out- 
side Mr. Borden’s powers, but part is not; the next few years 
will show where he stands. 

THE CHANGE OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

With the change of ministry coincides a change of Gover- 
nor-General. Earl Grey has made the most of a position in 
many respects anomalous and uninteresting. No Governor 
since Lord Dufferin has so thoroughly and so democratically 
identified himself with our national life, while he has always 
observed with correctness if not with enthusiasm the limits 
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prescribed to a constitutional ruler. Of the many good causes 
helped forward by his contagious enthusiasm perhaps the most 
striking was the Quebec Ter-Centenary, which but for him 
might have been a cause not of union but of strife. On occasion 
he has spoken out manfully in our behalf, as at the Pilgrim’s 
dinner in New York. His hospitality at Ottawa has been the 
simple and dignified hospitality of an English gentleman. To 
the courtesy and kindliness of the Countess Grey and her 
daughters a word of grateful recognition must be given. 

From Atlantic to Pacific the Duke of Connaught will be 
welcome, for his brother’s sake and for his own, not least 
among the French, to whom the presence of royalty will be like 
the return of the Ancien Régime. The Duke does not come 
among us as a stranger; his stay in Montreal in 1869-70 as a 
subaltern in the Rifle Brigade is still remembered with affec- 
tion by many. Preeminently a soldier, he will have many 
chances of giving kindly counsel to our citizen militia, for the 
man who led the Guards’ Brigade at Tel-el-kebir is no mere 
carpet knight. He is said to possess much of the tact which 
in his elder brother amounted to intuition, and all his bon- 
homie, a tact which will probably keep him even more strictly 
than his predecessors within constitutional bounds. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

On August 10 the House of Lords passed the Parliament 
Bill, or as it is more usually known, the Veto Bill, in the form 
in which it had finally left the House of Commons. Early in 
July it had become known that, contrary to the advice of the 
recognised party leaders, a section of the Unionists, led by the 
ex-Chancellor, the Earl of Halsbury, a boy of eighty-six, with 
all the kindly good humour, unflinching fearlessness and in- 
grained love of a job of the Old Tory, had determined to force 
a division. 

The House of Lords soon split into three divisions; the 
“Ditchers”, who followed Lord Halsbury; the “Hedgers,” com- 
prising the majority of the Unionist party, under Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr. Balfour, who regarded the Bill as unwise and 
dangerous, but as ratified by the popular vote at the last gen- 
eral election, and who therefore resolved not to oppose its 
_ passage, but to devote their energies to obtaining a popular 
majority for its repeal; and a small number of “Whipping 
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Boys,” willing to suffer for the faults of others, and to main- 
tain the constitution by voting for a bill which they detested. 
On 22 July Mr. Asquith announced that in the event of the Bill 
being rejected, His Majesty was prepared to ensure its pas- 
sage by the creation of an unlimited number of peers. But 
the Ditchers still held out, and the position of the government 
became not a little awkward. Mr. Asquith was confronted by 
the dilemma that if he created no peers, the Bill might be de- 
feated, and a very nasty constitutional crisis brought on, in 
which the House of Lords and indeed the Monarchy might 
quite conceivably go down; while if he created five hundred, he 
would not only destroy the historic House of Lords, but the 
vote on the Bill would obviously be something like 570 to 0; his 
new peers and their new abode would alike be made ridiculous. 
After some hesitation he took heart of grace, and introduced 
the Bill. The Ditchers mustered in unlooked for strength, but 
in face of this peril the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a 
quickness of decision revealing high qualities of statesman- 
ship, led a large contingent of Whipping Boys to the aid of the 
government, and the Bill passed by 131 to 114. 

What will be the effect of the measure? By it the House 
of Lords loses definitely all control of Money Bills, but in spite 
of the ill-fated rejection of the Budget of 1909, this rather con- 
firms than alters the constitutional practice of a hundred 
years. The Septennial Act is repealed, and the shortening of 
the life of a parliament to five years makes the member less 
than ever a representative, and still more the bearer of a man- 
date. But the real alteration is that henceforward any bill 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, 
provided that at least two years have elapsed since its first 
introduction, automatically goes to the King for signature. 
The old power of the Upper House to force a dissolution is 
gone. It may be argued that their power twice to return a bill, 
doubtless with plausible amendments, enables them to enforce 
an unofficial consultation of the people through the newspapers 
and magazines, through deputations and other similar methods 
of bringing pressure to bear upon the government, and. that 
measures thus proved unpopular will either be withdrawn or 
remodelled. From the standpoint of tactics it is said that in 
an already overworked parliament the power to force on the 
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House of Commons three discusisons in separate sessions 
means that the Veto Bill will be of use only in enabling a 
strong government at the beginning of its tenure of office to 
force through an obviously popular measure. On the other 
hand, though the Bill may not be often employed, fear of it 
will be potent. No assembly of high-spirited gentlemen is 
likely to reject a measure which can thus be steam-rollered 
cover them. Save for discussions of private bills in Committee, 
which owing to their Lordships’ greater leisure are admittedly 
superior to those in the Commons, the historic balance of the 
constitution between King, Lords and Commons has gone; the 
royal veto was long ago swallowed up, that of the Lords has 
followed. The House of Lords has now the same defect as the 
Canadian Senate, in that it gives the semblance of bi-cameral 
government without the reality. If English statesmen have 
foresight or wisdom, they must proceed to think out the ques- 
tion of single-chamber government versus a reconstituted 
second chamber. A further result must be that the constitu- 
tion, so long unwritten, will be reduced to paper. The old 
system was possible only while government was in the hands 
of a governing class, both sections of which played the game 
asagame. Once the game is played to win, a written code of 
rules becomes a necessity. 

Meanwhile Ireland is almost within reach of Home Rule 
and Mr. Winston Churchill is threatening its passage by the 
present parliament without a general election. Yet Home 
Rule may again bring about the Liberal downfall. The Land 
Purchase system, inaugurated by the Unionists in 1903, means 
that Ireland owes the Imperial Exchequer something like 
£75,000,000; and Old Age Pensions can obviously not be fi- 
nanced by an unaided Ireland. A bill which touched the bitter 
Protestantism of Wales and Scotland, the two chief Liberal 
strongholds, at once in its pocket and in its piety might well 
lead to a schism, less formidable than that of 1885-6, but still 
dangerous. Moreover, any conceivable plan of Home Rule 
must reduce the number of Irish members in the Imperial 
House, and so still further weaken the Liberal party. Further 
ahead looms an alliance between the Irish Nationalists and the 
Unionists. The Irish parliament is almost certain to hanker 
after protection, both agrarian and commercial. If such a 
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measure were vetoed by the Imperial House the fat would be 
in the fire with a vengeance; if it were allowed to pass, it might 
well be the signal for a union between the Irish and the Tariff 
Reformers. Ireland may yet repay some of her wrongs by in- 
flicting upon her conqueror a Tariff Reform budget. 

The other cloud upon the Liberal horizon is the quarrel be- 
tween academic and capitalistic Liberalism and united Labour. 
The railway strike of August last and the ugly spirit shown by 
the strikers bore witness to the fierce pressure of the stream 
against the flood-gates. Faced with a strike which was para- 
lysing the industry of the nation, and which in a few days 
would have brought starvation to thousands, the government 
showed no hesitation. Troops guarded the stations and en- 
deavoured to protect non-union workers; meanwhile the Cabi- 
net toiled to bring about a reconciliation, and a temporary set- 
tlement was effected, including the establishment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the men’s complaints of the work- 
ing of the Conciliation Boards of 1907. In these negotiations 
Mr. Asquith, worn out with overwork and the exceptional heat, 
of the summer, gave great offence to the men, and the situation 
was saved only by the tact and vigour of Mr. Lloyd George. 

The causes of the outbreak are of course various. The 
general unrest, accentuated by the recent questioning of fun- 
damentals in the political field; doctrinaire socialism from the 
Continent, for the leaders of the English working man are 
steeped in Marx and Marxism; more than all the increased cost 
of living and desire for comfort and luxury. A railway signal- 
man has in his power the lives of hundreds; he is at least as 
important to the community as, let us say, a professor of Colo- 
nial History; and he is paid from six to eight dollars a week. 
Small wonder that he revolts against shareholders and direc- 
tors, most of whom are better off than he, and few as obviously 
indispensable. 

Meanwhile the directors say that no new methods of eco- 
nomy are open, and that they cannot increase wages and do 
their duty to their shareholders. If this be so, we are in an 
impasse; reduced dividends mean misery and even star- 
vation to many shareholders; the present rate of pay means a 
stunted life to the vast majority of the employees. If the 
impasse is real, drastic measures may be necessary, and state- 
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ownership may be tried; but this is still in the distance and the 
Commission at present sitting will probably be able to bring 
about a compromise. 


Early in July an obsolescent German gun-boat appeared 
in an unimportant harbour in a semi-barbarous country, and 
Europe found herself on the verge of Armageddon. How near 
we were to an Anglo-Franco-German war cannot be known, 
but it must have been very near indeed. German discontent at 
the Algeciras agreement is natural enough, but her methods 
are more openly unscrupulous than diplomatic good form holds 
allowable. Great Britain was not only bound to uphold her 
friendship with France, but had more tangible cause of com- 
plaint in this spring of her chief rival upon a harbour astride 
several of her chief commercial routes. Nor could even a Lib- 
eral Government allow international piracy to pass unnoticed. 
After interminable weaving and unweaving of diplomatic 
threads, the web is still entangled; France will apparently give 
to Germany substantial concessions in the French Congo, and 
will retain her preponderance in Morocco, though at this Ger- 
man commercial interests still chafe. 


Under the pretence of the protection of life and property 


and the cleansing of an international plague spot, the strings 
were obviously pulled by commercial and financial interests not 
always of the most upright. The great wars of the 20th cen- 
tury, if such there must be, will apparently, like those of the 
18th, be wars of trade. Yet it is reassuring to find that fire can 


fight fire; when the scare was at its worst, the breaking of 


banks, and the dropping of the price of stocks, told its own 
tale. But that the world should be on the verge of war to 
oblige a few dozen German financial and commercial magnates 
shows how short a distance we have come on the road from bar- 
barism. Morality seems to temper international quarrels about 
as much as epigram tempered the despotism of Louis Quatorze. 
E' pur si muove! A war between Great Britain and Germany 
would be a crime almost as great as one between Great Britain 
and the United States; these three are the bulwarks of West- 
ern civilization against a rejuvenated Orient, and the first gun 
fired in the North Sea will open a drama of which the finale 
may all too likely be the triumph of the Yellow Race. 
W. L. GRANT. 
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rooms specially adapted for the purpose. 


The laboratories are well equipped for instruction in Physiology, Pharmacology, His- 
tology, Pathology and Bacteriology. The Professors in these departments devote their 
whole time to the work. 


The Calendar can be had on application. 


DR. J. C. CONNELL, Dean. DR. A. R. B. WILLIAMSON, Secretary. 
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—OF THE— 


Department of Education 


FOR THE YEAR 1911. 

AUGUST— 

1. Legislative grant for Urban Public and 
Separate Schools payable to Municipal 
Treasurers, for Rural Public and Separate 
Schools payable to County Treasurers and 
first instalment to Nistrict Trustees, and 
special grant to Urban School Boards. 
(On on before Ist August). 

Notices by Trustees to Municipal Councils 
respecting indigent children, due. (On or 
before lst August). 

Estimates from School Poards to Munici- 
pal Councils for assessment for School 
purposes, due. (On or before Ist August) 
High School Trustees to certify to Coun- 
ty Treasurers the amount collected from 
county pupils. (On or before Ist Aug.) 

8. Examination for Art Specialists begins. 
(Subject to appointment). 

15. Last day for receiving applications for 
admission to Model Schools. (Model 
School syllabus, sec. 3). 


21. Rural Separate Schools open. (3rd Mon- 
day in August). 


SEPT EMBER— 


1. Public Schools, and Separate Schools in 
cities, towns and incorporated villages 
open. (lst day of September). 

Last day for <eceiving appeals against 
the Midsummer “xaminations. 

Last day for receiving applications to 
write on Supplemental Matriculation Ex- 


amination. 
4. Labour Day. (1st Monday in September) 
5. High Schools, first term opens. (1st 


Tuesday in September). 

Last day for receiving applications for 
admission to Normal Schools. 

Model Schools open. 

19. Normal Schools open. 

30. Municipal Council declares by resolution 

for forming Municipal Board of Educa- 
tion. (On or before ist October). 
Trustees to report to Inspector amount 
expended for Free Text Books. (Before 
Ist October). 
Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, in- 
corporated villages and township Boards 
to Municipal Clerks to hold Trustee elec- 
tions on same day as Municipal elections, 
due. (On or before ist October). 

OCTOBER— 

2. Night Schools open (Session 1911-1912). 
(Begin on Ist October). ; 

14. Trustees’ Report on purchases for Public 
School Libraries, to Inspectors, due. (On 
or before 15th October). 


NOV EMBER— 

1. Inspectors’ Report on Rural Library 
grants, due. (Not tater than Ist Novem- 
ber). 

Inspectors’ application for Legislative aid 

for Free Text Books to Rural Schools. 

(Not later than 1st November). 
DECEMBER— 

1. Last day for appointment of School Audi- 
tors by Public and Separate School Trus- 
tees. (On or before Ist December). 


Examination Papers of the Education De- 
partment of Ontario can be ordered from The 
Carswell Company, 30 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto. 
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¥ 
PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE.* 


area 


N a fragment of Nietzsche the last of our race reflects: “1 
call myself the last philosopher because I am the last man.” 
Like all his ancestors he had his theory and his wonders about 
life. But some of these theories are the common sense working 
notions with which men face life and death; others, whether 
framed by scientists or philosophers, attempt to give fuller 
accounts of experience, and in the very act seem to withdraw 
themselves from the issues of life. But all men are at least 
trying to solve the same kind of difficulty, and perhaps there is 
a closer connection between the more complex and the simpler 
theories than one would suspect. I believe that in the long run 
&@ more philosophical view influences the ideas, and therefore 
the ideals, of the mass of men. If this claim seems arrogant, 
it will be tempered before the end of the discussion. After all, 
it rests on the healthy truth that a more coherent theory tends 
to drive out the slighter. We shall find indeed that such a per- 
Meation goes on in no ideal way, for custom and tradition 
(themselves petrified theory) are strong gods, and individual 
convictions are hard to overthrow. But to-day the means of 
communicating knowledge are so many, and the breaking down 
of traditional beliefs under stress of new discoveries has been 
SO rapid that men are uncommonly receptive, if not critical, 
of new ideas. If men act on what they believe, then specula- 
tion comes to be a very important fact in a nation’s life, not 
least because its influence is indirect, slow in permeating, and 
often productive of surprising reactions. 
Yet one of the traditions that have been affected by the 
advance of positive science is the philosophical. Men have not 
een eee mee eA ye tM FE Rage te) ih Gynt esc" 


*The substance of an inaugural lecture delivered in Grant Hall on Wed- 


Bs esday, 18th October, 1911: 
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exactly learned to distrust theory, but the very multiplicity of 
theories about particular subjects have led men to distrust 
what is systematic, and therefore false, as they think. So 
philosophy has fallen from the queen of the sciences to be their 
Cinderella. The elder sisters were mistaken about Cinderella, 
and there is reason to believe that if the old absolute sway is 
gone, philosophy still retains some useful constitutional func- 
- tions. It is not as if philosophy left a vacant seat! For our 
allegiance is claimed by many speculations which have applied 
the discoveries of the natural sciences, of psychology and of 
history, to human institutions—to religion and conduct. They 
rest for the most part on a belief that the origin or effect of 
- any experience are the tests of its validity. I said that these 
speculations were many — for the studies they represent are 
many — but their effort is to reduce human experience under 
a single principle, that of causality. Their converging effect 
on men’s minds, then, is to raise determinism to a supreme and 
absolute principle. Whether true or false, this view must make 
a profound difference to the way in which we regard life. Is 
- there no time or place for a critical survey of such presupposi- 
tions? And is a university—where men are trained not for a 
special craft merely but to look on life as a whole—is not-a 


university bound to give a central place to a study which at- i 


tempts to state and criticise problems which the age has set? 


Soa 
It is hard to persuade the philosopher in the street that his 

thought, much less his action, is appreciably modified by theo- 
ries formed in the study. At first sight the facts seem to sup- 
port his opinion. In the limited cosmos of a Greek city-state 
the action and reaction of informed thought and of life were 
palpable enough. Even moderate men could persuade them- 
selves that the dissolution of the Athenian morale could be 
stayed only by condemning Socrates, the personification of 





solvent criticism.* Yet even in Athens, the school of Greece, 





*It is worth noticing that Xenophon’s " Memorabilia” is written im de- 
fence of Socrates by a mediocrity for moderate men, and the line of argument 
he adopts is that Socrates’ undeniably great influence was used to uphold 
customary piety and morals; indeed, that he was no modernist critic, but an 


orthodox preacher. On the influence of early philosophers on politics see ih 


especially Diel’s essay in “Philosophische Aufsatze Zeller gewidmet.” 
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restimate the influence of theories (of which 
eal) on the average citizen, of whom we know 
tle. But compared with the compact enlight- 
., our large communities seem to be in intel- 
1e French Revolution and the rise of modern 
deed taught two great nations to see large 
ie through history, but no such vivid lesson 
es of our practical race. And an analysis of 
aly accentuates the want of intellectual unity 
y. We become absorbed each in his own busi- 
ny sports and many religions, and to satisfy 
rm into groups which insulate themselves 
against ideas from outside. And again we 
these groups often not from any clear pur- 
iterest, but because other people have already 
The amateur psychologist of the elections 
rell when he frames cries to attract particular 
But because political principles can be mani- 
to feeling, and voters serve their own interest, 
de that no principles exist, and no common 
edly there are groups of men and women who. 
mes to mark the long road we have travelled. 
! Any careful reader of history must note 
ion and habit change, but equally how enlight- 
trate downwards, through indirect channels, 
by strange perversions and reactions. 
_be admitted by many who yet deny that en- 
rceptibly aided by abstract thinkers. They 
(of philosophy, for example,) is well enough 
ment, or for mental training; but that is an 
xr for youth. For the business of life they set 
oetween the practical and theoretical. Philo- 
raws down their distrust, for it is a discipline 
" which seem either quite opposed to common 
0 coincide with it. If the philosopher agrees 
‘view, he is superfluous; if he tilts against it, 
‘d. The ordinary man knows that he is free 
lative discussion of freedom, nor will reason- 
m a firm belief in the reality of matter. He 
hat philosophers have held every conceivable 
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view of freedom, and of matter; so he ends by trusting his own 
common sense rather than their logic. Clearly so decided an 
opinion cannot be overcome by direct attack! And indeed we. 
shall find that one grave result of our loosely compacted intel- 
lectual life is that organised knowledge exercises an influence 
in ways that are often insidious and incaleculable—by sap and 
mine, as it were. : 

The point in dispute is not quite so simple as common sense 
criticism would make it. For if abstract thought is no con- 
stant, common sense is a variable. Both are the outcome of | 
experience, the one being more critical, the other complicated 
by habit and feeling. While the average man of to-day and his 
grandfather might use much the same language in criticising 
philosophy, yet the common sense to which each appeals has 
differed by a whole world in sixty years. What has made the > 
change? In the main the growth, I will not say of a scientific 
habit of mind, but of a habit of mind which has learned to pay 
deference to science. Let me take some contemporary exam- 
ples. We find it hard to conceive the state of mind that has no 
notion of natural law, the mind, say, of a medizval or an east- 
ern. Yet how short a time that has been our own secure pos- 
session, and to whom do we owe the conviction that law reigns 
if not to the modern scientist? A complete change in the men- 
tal atmosphere of to-day has been the work of men who have 
carried on their research far enough from the public eye.* 
Again, none can help being aware of the religious unrest among 
all classes in Europe and America. There are many reasons, 


not least the ascendency of natural science.t But who can — 


doubt that a contributory cause is the advance of biblical criti- 
cism? That is, the quiet technical work of research in language. 
and history has disturbed classes who are incapable of judg- 
ing the methods used in this study. The results and the habit 
of mind are in the. PMS 


*The fact that many intelligent persons to-day preoccupy themselves with 
some form of the occult does not disprove my contention. Indeed, it only 
shows how completely our ordinary experience has fallen under natural law 
when scientists and other enlightened people, by reaction, find the need of cul- 
tivating.a little plot of irrationality. A generation ago many Scotch farmers 
reserved a weed-growr corner as the “goodmen’s croft.” This patch kept the 
rest of the farm weedless—the devil had his due! 

+See my second section. 
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Let me add one general historical reflection. A brilliant 
thinker, Professor Joél of Basel, has observed that while men 
impregnated with fatalism have overcome all opposition, (Cal- 
vinists or Moslems, for example), yet after the first flash their 
vigour declined suddenly and ended in apathy and decay. If 
this can be historically justified, a psychological reason is not 
hard to find. The first generation feel that they are the instru- 
menés of a higher power. “If God is with us, we can do all | 
things.” But their descendants, secure in the heritage won for 
-them, were apt to say, “‘If God be with us, we need do nothing.” 

In the following section I shall try to show that the main 
trend of thought during the last forty years has been fatalistic. 
That is, roughly, the period in which the special sciences have 
applied the conception of law to every kind of experience. We 
have no right to suppose that the authority of superior knowl- 
edge will not induce the mass of men to become fatalists, too— 
fatalists without the zest of religion.* Now the doctrine may 
be true or false, but it is so important to man, and to all 
man’s ideals, that it needs a thorough critical examination. 
Men have, I believe, accepted ‘as scientific, and therefore true, 
what has been said by scientists about things to which the 
methods of science have no application. In other words, we 
have lacked an active and critical philosophy. 


II. 


Let me first say a word about two kinds of dogmatism, the 
philosophical and the scientific. The day when Aristotle could 
be quoted to strangle a fact is far gone, but still a suspicion of 
the oracle hangs about the philosopher; so hard it is for him 
and his critics to cast off a habit of mind! The voice of science, 
too, has become meeker and less aggressive than in the fighting 
eighties, for some things still prove intractable to scientific 
method. In both philosophy and science dogmatism begins 
When uncritical assumptions are made, and methods applied 
Where they are not valid. The greatest periods of philosophy 
ee ERM er ae yt i EI Bienes aaa ee cs Soi 


*It is significant that Dr. MacDougall, a distinguished experimental psy- 

chologist, whom one might reasonably suspect of a bias towards determinism, 

has just published a book, “Body and Mind,” in which he argues that the 

majority of his fellow-psychologists and scientists are wrong in assuming the 
cterminist hypothesis. See especially his Preface. 
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have, as we should expect, been those when science has most i 
flourished, for the advance in knowledge has given new prob- e 
lems to philosophy. And science has her debt, too, for a line {| 
of modern philosophers, culminating in Kant, have indeed set 
the limits within which scientific knowledge is contained, but 
in those limits science has been given an absolute realm. Here 
then are two allied disciplines, and it is their perversions alone F 
that quarrel. There is a story of two countrymen of mine, both. 4 | 
Highlanders. ; a 


Se 


4 


“Donald,” said one, “they’re telling me that whisky is a. h. 
bad thing.” i 
“Nonsense, Dugald.” a 
“But it’s science that says it.” : oa 
» “Then, Dugald, that must be science falsely so called.” 
Now the main intellectual conception of the last fifty years ~ 
has been the doctrine of evolution. As we saw, the positive 
' sciences have implanted in men’s minds the conception of 
law. The practical effect has been to extend man’s power over 
his environment. But if mankind has become stronger, the 
-. Individual man is in danger of sinking to insignificance. The 
reason is not hard to seek. The iron laws, which he has striven 
to understand, were found to rule him also. If he had advanced 
in the mastery of the machine, it was at the cost of finding 
himself part of the mechanism. For the methods used in natu- 
ral science were transferred to the study of human institutions 
and ideals. We know that the English schoo} of psychologists 
by applying to man’s mind the conception of cause and effect, 
made him the puppet of his nerves. But the newconception of — | 
development had a much more dramatic effect. It was shown. 
how men’s ideals are little better than tribal habit. And far 
behind civilised man anthropology has unveiled a vast dim ow 
background of practices and mental habits from which have 
sprung our codes of morals and religion. They make men to be ee 
luckier animals, or perhaps less lucky, since they feel more. Soe 
arose, on a larger scale, that confusion about right and wrong, 
which disquieted the Greeks of Herodotus’ time. Those travel- 
lers’ tales which seemed to show that there was no norm of 
values are now reinforced by thousands more which anthro- 
pologists have collected. To men who have been intellec- 
tually “east of Suez, where there ain’t no ten command- 
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ments,” it may well seem that there is no standard of right 
since there are too many standards, and no ideals, if these have 
their ancestry in feelings anything but ideal. Undoubtedly this 
new knowledge of origins is a main cause of modern scepti- 
cism. 


The result then of this extension of scientific method to 
man’s mind has been to reduce the individual to an infinitesi- 
mal atom in a process, and the race itself to a small part of the 
Immense movement of organic and inorganic, and this has been 
done by a perfectly valid* scientific method. In contemporary 
art this sense of man’s smallness has penetrated deep. This 
' spirit informs the whole of Thomas Hardy’s work, and it is no 
accident that his tragedy, the “Dynasts’’,+ deals with the fate, 
not of individuals, but of nations, themselves but a moment in 
the eternal blind process. The reaction of two writers, Tolstoy 
and Nietzsche, against the tyranny of mere knowledge is even 
more significant. It is true that Tolstoy returns to nature, to 
the simple, seemingly permanent moral values of the peasant, 
while Nietzsche uses the impulse of new found truth to attempt 
a “transvaluation of all values.” But, unlike as they are, they 
are one in the attempt to restate what is significant and per- 
manent in man’s life. ; 


III. 


With the word “value” we return to our main problem. I 
have tried to show that ideas do circulate through a people, 
though slowly; that they tend to influence men’s minds often 
by contagion, as it were, rather than as a quickening of the 
whole mental life; that the most striking group of influences 
during this last half century have been those sciences which 
use causality as a hypothesis; and that therefore men are likely 
Emenee erties Ba eR oo 

*Valid, in spite of the absurd claims of some historians and sociologists 
that our knowledge is sufficient to construct a science of man. Thus Professor 
Lamprecht, of Munich, claims to reconstruct a society from any product (say 


a work of art) much as Cuvier restored an animal from a single bone. There 
1S no adequate psychology for such an attempt. 


_1The Philosophy of “War and Peace,” Tolstoy’s great book on the same 
Tapas is not unlike Hardy’s. At all events the theme of both is the insigni- 
cance even of a Napoleon before destiny. 
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to take determinism as a universally valid principle.* Is this 
descriptive work of the sciences,done by aid of the law of cau- 
sation, the sole way in which experience can be viewed? Are 
those values. which man has gathered in his long journey— 
values in religion, in conduct, and in art—of merely personal, 
immediate significance? If so, then science must show meta- 
physically that causality is an absolutely valid principle. If 


not, then there remains the philosophical task of criticising — 


and connecting these apparently diverse values, that of cause 


and those which appear in the history of man. Whatever the — 


alternative chosen, the discussion is philosophical. Such are 
| the problems raised again by the mass of new and unassimi- 


lated knowledge. As always, these yerplexities lead through ~ 


doubt to that 


“joy 
Which dawns upon the free, 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew, 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew.” 

There is, of course, another alternative. It is easy to take 
refuge from these questions in art, or in a religion of mere 
feeling, and to “cultivate one’s own garden.” But does any 
man suppose that feeling alone can effectively withstand the 


steady pressure of organised knowledge, or that feeling itself - 


will not demand its own justification? I seem to have heard 
of an art and of a religion of pessimism in these days of 
science! | | 


Indeed, the deepest failing of society to-day is precisely 


4 


this cultivating our own garden. Broadly, the faults we have — 


been discussing are clefts and fissures in society which prevent 
it from being a spiritual unity. Plato speaks of those two 
cities, the city of the rich and of the poor, which divide a state. 
That danger is always with us, and it comes from lack of com- 
mon understanding and sympathy. But the life of a state de- 


pends in the long run on the enlightenment of those who belong . 


to it, and therefore on their openness to new ideas. If there is — 


a gulf between those who study and those who carry on the 
country’s business, and if among the thinkers themselves there 
eee ee ee Psat 


*If any man still doubts these last two statements after the necessarily slight 
evidence I have been able to bring, let him read the formidable array of great 
names in biology, psychology, jurisprudence, theology, etc., which Joel marshals 
in support of the determinist hypothesis in part one of “Der Freie Wille. 
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is no clear “‘synoptic” view, that healthful circulation of ideas 
is impeded. It is hardly paradoxical to say that our organisa- 


tion is the cause of this intellectual chaos. We act in greater 
aggregates whether as nations or in trade, so the individual 
man has a more specialised task and that tends to limit his in- 


terests.* This division of labour has pressed most heavily on 
the men who might be expected to look: beyond their own work. 
For the great growth of knowledge has turned us all into spe- 
cialists, and we each know how easily a specialist in another 
line become#narrow! + Every subject is prepared to push its 
own methods into a sphere where they do not apply, all for 
lack of general critical principles. I may not linger on that 
diverting struggle for existence in which the physiologist tries 
to annex the psychologist, who in his turn takes the philoso- 
pher as a very little thing; and in which the sociologist has 
swallowed a good deal more than exists. But do not these hin- 
drances which come from the very complexity of modern life 
convince us of two things? 


Now, if ever, a liberal education is necessary. If knowl- 
edge is not to be choked by its own copiousness, and if ideas 
are to play freely through the community, the universities 
must make the humanities organic to the national life. The 
very necessity for technical training is the measure of this need 
for a wider education. Only as the university fills her place in 


_ the nation shall we, within her, escape being pedants, or do our 


Share in helping those outside her to avoid the materialism of 
prosperity. | 


_ In the second place, we have seen a welter of conflicting 
Principles within knowledge. Need a man be a system-monger 
or an authoritarian if he claims that within the university, at 
the centre of the Arts course, there is a place for the critical 
discussion of the different values and hypotheses I have men- 
tioned? Such a claim implies no conflict of interest with other 
Subjects. For the philosopher has simply to investigate those 
rete Pes Foe TR 

*It might be added that this sense of being a little thing in a mass, affected 


by movements far beyond his control or even knowledge, makes a ‘man more 
Teceptive of a fatalist doctrine. 





TOn the hurt that a mere specialist does even to his own subject, see some 


~ Valuable remarks by Usener, “Organisation der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit.” 
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types of judgment which are used in the sciences, and to state 
as critically as he can, what are their implications in the theory 
of knowledge and reality. If his results are imperfect, and 
often contradictory, he is working on a very great theme, and 
the sciences, on which he depends, are still young enough! And 
the perplexities about values, which leave few of us alone, are 
reasons why he should not do his work in an amateur way, or 
wait helplessly for some final system. It was in this faith 
that Fichte little more than a century ago planned to restore 
Germany, shattered as it was by Napoleon, through a national 
university which had a training in arts and philosophy as its 
centre. We know how swiftly a new Germany, nourished on 
thought, arose. If we believe that our universities can do a 
like service in strengthening national life, we observe the 
motto of Queen’s, sapientia et doctrina stabilitas. : 


A. S. FERGUSON.” 
Queen’s University. 
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THE IDOL OF QUICK RETURNS. 


(An address delivered at the annual dinner of the Engineering Society). 





HERE are here at Queen’s University some 1200 students, 

- who have come here to spend from four. to six years of 
their life in the pursuit of some definite object. These students 
will each spend, perhaps, five hundred dollars a year, in rail- 
way fares, college fees and living-expenses, which means that 
about $600,000 a year is expended by these young men and 
womerm In addition to this they have during this time sur- 
rendered their earning power and become non-producers. We 
will assume that during eight months of the year these young 


people are idle, and that their earning capacity is $50.00 a 


month. This amounts to a monetary loss of at least $400,000 
a year. So that I am quite within the bounds of reason when 
I say that it costs these students at least one million dollars a 
year to maintain their attendance at this university. 

Now, why do they do this? No one pays out money, no 
one devotes his time, his labor, his ambition in this way with- 
out hope of recompense. Ask these boys and girls, and they 
will answer that they do this in order to be successful in life. 
Success in life—this means two things, greater earning ability 
and greater enjoyment capability. The end of life is happiness. 
Happiness is not mere Hedonism, not the simple pursuit of 
pleasure for the sake of pleasure. Happiness means the attain- 
ment of man’s best, highest, noblest desires. We seek for 
riches, not for the sake of money alone, but for what we can 
do therewith to further our physical, mental, and spiritual 
welfare. I.take it that these students are here at Queen’s in 
order to gain two things, first, the ability to attain a higher 
position in life, and second, the capability to enjoy that posi- 
tion when they have attained it. 

The first proposition is, then, that these students came 
here with the idea that when they leave college they will be 
able to earn more and to fill higher positions than if they had 
never attended college. Is this correct? 

I have here in my hand a pamphlet written by R. T. Crane, 
President of the Crane Co. of Chicago, which is entitled, “The 
Futility of Technical Schools in Connection with Mechanics 
and Manufacturing or Electrical and Civil Engineering.” This 
Pamphlet and several others along the same line have been 
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widely circulated. They contain a very violen 
technical schools of the United States, and, w1 
schools are not mentioned, Mr. Crane’s argum 
applicable on this side of the border. It seem: 
ideas are false, illogical, and dangerous, but 


‘why I thus deny them, it is necessary first to | 


ideas in order :— 


“Importance of starting out in life right.” 
The, question whether one is starting ov 
decidedly the most important that ever arises 
I therefore urge you, before you go any furt 
and listen. No boy or man in these days caz 
away eight of the most important years of his 


a schooling that will be of little or no use to 


ence convinces me that the boy who went in 


field to learn some business when you entere 


a tremendous advantage over you, and that ; 
able to make up this loss of time and money. 

Most people who have been successful « 
largely to a right start. Of course, they had 
help them, but it may be said safely that if 
differently they would not have succeeded gs 
other hand, if a great many who have failed 
it would have been greatly to their advanta; 
of a right beginning has not been given the 
deserves, but has been left largely to chance. 


“Why are you here?” 

You are starting out with the belief tha 
of technical school training will be of use to 3 
it is indispensable; hence you are here. But 
you for some sound or logical reason for bein: 
find it difficult, probably, to give any. It is 
you are here for some of the following reasor 

First, because of the popular feeling th: 
schools possess great merit, which feeling se 
fied by the growth of these institutions. L 
that this popularity exists simply among peor 
knowledge of the subject, and that these sche 
by educators because the great mass of the 1 
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has faith in them, thus affording these educators opportunity 
to humbug you and the public by multiplying them, all of 
which isa part of the whole higher educational scheme to 
fleece you and the public. 

- Secondly: Another way in which you are deceived is 
through the claims which the heads of these schools are mak- 
ing that a great many prominent employers favor their stu- 
dents and seek them for their business. Some of them go so 
_ far as to say that these employers are clamoring for you boys, 
and thus make it appear that your schooling is going to be of 
great Value to you, which I shall show you is another fraud. 

. Thirdly: Another reason why some of you are here is 

because of the silly talk that is being indulged in by a few im- 
_ practical men in business who are taking the ground that the 
technically school trained boys are superior to those who have 
had a practical training only, and that in their business they 
are giving preference to the former. I shall show you that 
these people are in a very small minority. . 

Fourthly: I think that the fascination which the word 
“engineer” possesses affects you, since it seems to be so much 
more dignified than “foundry man” or ‘‘plumber.” 

When we sum up the reasons for your being in a school 
of this kind we find that not one has a sound, substantial foun- 
dation, so that, as a matter of fact, you are here simply through 
the grossest deception. I challenge the heads of these institu- 
tions, or any business man who pretends to give preference to 
boys trained as you are being, to show any substantial results 
of such training. 


“Mechanics and Manufacturing.” ) 

Let us first look into the question of the utility of technical 
schools in connection with general mechanics or manufactur- 
ing. In considering such a question, theories, guesses, or the 
individual opinions of persons who have not given it any seri- 
ous thought, or who are in the higher schooling business for 
money purposes, are of little or no value. What you want are 
facts or the preponderance of evidence from men of judgment 
who are in a position to have sound ideas on the subject, who 
have given it some thought, who are free from prejudice and 


have no selfish interest in these schools. N ow, here are some 
of the facts: , 
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SP OCLS. 1 

First: Comparing this country to-day with fifty years 
ago, it has gone to the greatest extreme in all kinds of technical 
schooling. In the United States to-day there are 129 technical 
institutions, including universities, that have a special] depart- 
ment devoted to this branch of schooling, and the number of 
students taking this course of study is about 30,000, which in 
all probability means that about 10,000 boys are leaving these 
schools each year. From this we see that there would have to 
be an enormous demand in order to provide places for this 
large number of young men supposed to be trained for the 
higher and better positions. 

Secondly: It is also a well-known fact that this country 
was immensely successful before the technical schools were 
established. 

Thirdly: Notwithstanding many educators are trying to 
‘make us believe that this country is going to destruction 
through dry rot and that the only means of saving it is through 
their schools, the fact is that no country on the face of the 
- earth to-day is more prosperous or stands so high in every- 
thing in which technical schools are pretending to ue us as 
the United States. | 
| Fourthly: All the heads of these technical schools, as well 
as all employers who claim to favor boys from such schools, 
admit that before such boys can be of any value in any line of 
' business they must have a large amount of practical training. 

Fifthly: Although tens of thousands of technically school-. 
trained men have been coming from these institutions, this 
class of men are doing little or nothing to contribute to the real | 
prosperity of the country, and if you should go through our | 
great industrial institutions you would find little trace of them 
in any important positions; probably not in one per cent. 
“Importance of Experience.” 

What a manufacturer wants is not a man of theory, but a 
man of brains who has had an immense amount of experience, 
who knows the state of the art thoroughly, and who under- - 
stands all kinds of tools and what they are capable of doing. 
This is the only kind of a man that is of any account in 2 
manufacturing business. Hence we regard these schools as 
absolute failures so far as being a help to general manufactur- 
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ing and industrial business is concerned, and therefore it is not 
necessary to discuss this feature of technical school work.” 

Mr. Crane then goes on to show that a graduate of a tech- 
nical school will go to work for the General Electric Co. for 
two years in the testing department at 20c. an hour, and will 
then spend two years more in the engineering department at 
2714c. an hour. This brings the boys to 27 years of age, at 
which time, as he says, they will be very lucky if they can go 
out and secure a job at $3.00 a day. Mr. Crane’s remedy for 
this is given in his pamphlet, under the caption— 


“Common sense method of making electrical engineers.” 

The common sense way to make electrical engineers is as 
follows: Select, with the greatest care, boys about 16 or 17 
years of age for machine shop apprentices. Watch over them 
carefully, in the first instance, to see that they are what the 
employers are seeking as material for good machinists. If the 
foremen who keep a close eye on the boys discover that some 
of them have unusual ability, let such be put in the line of di- 
rect training for electrical engineering. Such boys, after 
having two years of training in the machine shop (say, one 

_year at bench work and a year at tool work), shifting around 
considerably, would get the knowledge of that part of the work 
which is required to make of them good electrical engineers. 
Then let them spend six months in the testing department, six 

- months drafting, a year in the OES department and a year 
‘in the operating department. 

While working in this way they are surrounded constantly 

“by an electrical atmosphere and will absorb, through observa- 

‘tion and association, nine-tenths of all the knowledge they will 
need to have regarding electricity, and all this will have a 
splendid influence over them. The grandeur of the work is 
particularly inspiring, and the absorbing of all this informa- 
tion takes none of their time, as it is done unconsciously. 

During this period the boys could attend night school as 
much as is necessary and be furnished books on the science of 
different lines of electrical apparatus, books containing only 
such things as the best practical men know to be essential. If 
necessary, lectures could be given advantageously by the com- 
Pany’s own engineers who know decidedly better what these 
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boys require than any school teacher could possibly know. 
This would make five years in all, and then you would have a 
young man who, at 21 or 22 years ofage, would be a fairly good 
electrical engineer. Such a man is likely to make his mark and 
certainly should be of considerable value to any one requiring 
his services. Besides this he would have been earning his liv- 
ing all this time.” Mr. Crane concludes by accusing the col- 
lege authorities of sharp practice. 


- “College authorities sharp-practice men.” 


“As you grow older you will discover that there are many 
kinds of sharp-practice men, each of whom has his own way 
of bleeding and defrauding the people in order to make his 
-money, that is, to steal your money. The man who picks your 
pocket, the man who robs you, the burglar who enters your 
house, or the trusts who are mulcting you on every side 
are all decidedly vicious, but they are insignificant thieves 
compared with the man who induces you to spend your 
money and eight or ten of the best years of your life in acquir- 


ing something that will be of little or no value to you. You ~ 


can overcome, perhaps, the loss of money which these things 
have robbed you of, but you cannot afford to be robbed of the 
years which should be employed in laying the foundation of 
your future career by which you can support yourself and 

oe : - : : 


“In Conclusion.” | 

Criticisms upon my method of dealing with this subject 
have have been made, and there comes to me a recent instance 
of a young man of fine character and excellent home training, 
who, in an unguarded moment, while in the employment of the 
post office department in Chicago, took one dollar from a letter, 


and was sent to the penitentiary for one year. If it was jus- | x 


tice to punish this young man by committing him to the peni- 
tentiary for his act, what should be done to the people who are 
using every possible effort to induce boys to spend eight of the 
best unfolding years of their lives in securing a training which 
will be of no practical value to them in Jater years? There- 
fore, I have no apology fo offer for what any one may call the 
harshness of my views.’ 
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Now Mr. Crane’s attack is directed against American 
technical schools, but it is reasonable to suppose that his argu- 
ments are equally applicable to those on this side of the border. 
There are, however, some important points in which our Cana- 
dian schools differ from the American. It is customary in the 
States to carry a course of nine months, even in some cases of 
eleven. months’ work. On this side our custom is to limit the 
class work to a period of six or seven months, and to allow the 
boys to spend three or four months of each year at practical 
work, in the mine, smelter or shop, according to whatever 
branch of scientific work they intend to make a specialty of. It 
has been my privilege at the smelter at Copper Cliff to hire a 
large number of Canadian students during the summer months. 
The majority of these are hard-working, diligent, intelligent 
men, keen to grasp a new situation, and manly enough to accept 
the discomforts incident to the work in a cheerful way. We 
are glad to have them there. Those who make good are always 
welcome again. Of course, as in any other body of men, there 
are a few goats. I have had a student come to me after a week’s 
work around the furnace and ask for his time, giving as his 
reason that he wanted to get away, as he had learned all there 
was about the work, except the details. He got his time. 

But the vast majority of Canadian boys are manly and 


self-reliant. My only regret is that more of them do not stay 


with us. Like all other commercial enterprises I know of, we 
are always hard pushed to find among our men some men of 
intelligence and experience to make foremen. I can assure you 
that such men are hard to find. Many times we have had to 
put in responsible positions men who were none too well quali- 
fied for these positions, simply because no others were avail- 
able. What we and many other firms need is bright young men 
who will remain in our employment, even if their present posi- 
tions are not exactly to their liking, until we have had time to 
move them from one department to another in order that they 
may get a broad experience in their work. But frequently the 
very man we have talked over and planned to move into some 
more responsible position gets another opportunity offered him 
elsewhere, and when we want him, he is gone. This fact, which 
I wish to emphasize, shows very clearly that the demand for 
Such intelligent work as these boys give is greater than the 
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supply. This fact disposes in very large measure of Mr. 
Crane’s argument that the technical schools turn out a lot of 
young men who are worthless to their employers, and who can 
not obtain responsible positions. But Mr. Crane goes on, 
“these technical school men are not fully trained craftsmen, 
they are not competent along any one line. They come out of 
college and have to compete with the uneducated laborer, who 


by sheer dint of sticking to one line of work has mastered that. 


line, and is receiving good wages.” This is very true. Takea 
college boy who, after studying, say, Electrical Engineering, 
~ goes into the shops at Peterboro. He finds there men who can 
do the work he is put at far better than he can, men who know 
nothing but this particular work. These are his competitors. 
He has to accept their wage rate, and pit his brains against 
their experience. He is at a disadvantage for a time. If he 
considers his present condition only, he may regret that he 
had not followed Crane’s advice, which you will remember was 
to omit the technical school course, go directly into a shop, and 
spend four years of practical training at one line of work. © 
Now, all I say to this is that if a boy desires to become a 
highly efficient machine, this is certainly the best way to go 


about it. The modern shop is always in advance of the tech- — | 


~ nical school; the surrounding influences are all in one direction, 
and a young man thus spending six years of his life is un- 


doubtedly a better craftsman, and can immediately earn higher | 


wages than one who has spent four or six years in a university. 
We will admit once for all that there are some subjects 


which a university or technical school can not teach, does not __ 
attempt to teach, and should not be expected to teach. A uni- ui 


‘versity does not aim to make machines, but to make men. It 





does not take a boy and perfect him along one narrow line. It © 


aims to lay broad foundations, to inculcate principles, to train 
in culture, to foster a taste for all that makes life livable and 
men and women lovable. 


Take this technical school at Kingston, for example. If a | 


_ boy wishes to become a mine foreman, or a smelter man, or an 


expert winder of commutators, he will never get that training © 


here. Any of his professors would advise him to go into the 
mines at Granby, or the smelter at Copper Cliff, or into the 


General Electric works at Peterboro. In four or five years he © 
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would be a skilled craftsman, he would earn three or four dol- 
lars a day, he might even be in charge of some commercial 
enterprise—but that is all. He would be successful as he 
measures success—but what a price to pay for such a limited 
success! Like Selkirk on Juan Fernandez, he is monarch of all 
he surveys, but how far can he survey, how limited his horizon! 

Many, many generations have gone by since the preacher 
said, ‘““‘Where there is no vision the people perish”—where there 
is no vision, no broad outlook on life, no scope for larger ambi- 
tions. What phrase could better describe the condition of one 
who spends his best years in mere striving to learn a craft 
whereby to earn his daily bread. This is all a training such as 
Mr. Crane proposes can give, the certainty of daily employ- 
ment. Is this then all we are to strive for? Is the training 


‘we get here simply a meal ticket? I claim that life is more than 


this. Man cannot live by bread alone. Remember that happi- 
ness arises not merely from greater earning power, but from 
greater capacity for enjoyment. 


There are schools, exactly such as Mr. Crane describes, 
where a man can learn to be a telegraph operator, or a steno- 
grapher, a watchmaker, or a barber, and at the end of his 
training course he comes out a brisk useful craftsman, needing 
only practice to make him perfect. But what profiteth it a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his capacity for enjoyment? 
Wherein is he a gainer if he can earn a living, and his life is 
not worth living? Hecan wind a commutator, but he has never 
heard of Franklin or Faraday. He can cut stone or mix paints, 
but is blind to the smile of the Venus of Milo or the grace of 
the Sistine Madonna. He can tune a piano, but is deaf to the 


" pathos of Beethoven and the pious exaltation of Handel. He 


can survey a wilderness into town lots, but has never lifted his 
thoughts to the Pleiades and the flashing belt of Orion. He has 
mastered the books of the Scranton Correspondence School, and 
and has never heard of the madness of Hamlet, or the troubles 
of Tristram Shandy. He can work for a party victory in his 
own riding, and knows not that his liberty to vote was won by 
Pym and Hampden and William the Silent and Stephen Lang- 
ton. He is living by bread alone. He has no vision, he cannot 
See the world as a whole, he has bartered his birth-right for a 
mess of pottage, and sold his manhood for a meal ticket. 
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You are taught many things which may appear to you dry, 
tedious, irrelevant, uninteresting. Never mind that. You will 


forget more than you will remember. But always remember > 


this, it isn’t the water that stays in the fleece that scours it, it’s 
the water that goes through the fleece. It isn’t always what 
you remember that does you most good, it is the act of grasp- 
ing new ideas, of fixing the attention, of facing novel problems, 
of training your brain to act quickly in emergencies. These 
studies you grind cut here are useful, not solely for what you 
remember of them, but for what they suggest to you. 

- Mathematics is not, as the Beloved Vagabond says, a lot 
of damned facts about triangles; it is the plan on which the 
Creator fashioned the universe. Chemistry and Biology are 
not the mere study of reactions and adaptations; they are the 
keys to all life, past and present. Mining and Metallurgy are 
not hand-crafts; they are the factors that open new continents 
and change the map of the world. French and English are not 
- simply languages in which to call for another wheel-barrow of 


concrete; they are the open doors to the literature and history, ~ 


the wisdom and pathos, the wit and humor of a thousand years. 

All this broad outlook on life is summed up in one word— 
Culture. No one can give you this, but every college gives you 
an excellent opportunity to attain it. Culture, friendship, in- 
spiration—these are three things that make life worth living, 


three things which are here for you to grasp and take with you. ~ uh 
Culture, as I have said, comes from the study of broad princi-_ wt 
ples and can never be attained by undivided attention to one. ~~ 
“narrow subject. Here in these halls, among these libraries and |: | 


museums, you have the chance to attain it. Friendship, the 


good-will and affection of your fellows is here also for you. |.” 
You cannot dig this out of dead bones. Here around you are | * 
young men who may be leaders of the future. Learn to know 
them, find out the best that is in them, be loyal to them, for as: | 


the Norse proverb says, ‘‘Back is bare without brother behind 


it.” The loyalty you give to the captain on the campus is the . 


‘same loyalty that has made Canada a great country, and some 
day will make it, in name as well as in fact, a great self-gov- 
erned, self-centred nation. 

Culture, friendship and inspiration, these three, and the 
greatest of these is inspiration. This is the one thing which all 
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the others lead to, for this is the true vision. Inspiration means 
the inbreathing of a great spirit, the breath of life in man’s 
nostrils. . We cannot define it, we cannot analyze it, we can 
only feel it, as we feel a chord in music. It comes from the 
consciousness of the presence of the mighty dead who have 
moulded the nation, it comes from the companionship of noble 
men and women living around us, from the memories with 
which the college halls are hallowed. You know the feeling that 
comes over you in a close-packed crowd when the leader rises, 
and you see the tense upturned faces around you and hear the © 
quick intake of breath, as the truth he speaks sinks home. You 
picture the gaunt figure of Lincoln at the National Cemetery 
and the hushed audience that hangs on his words as he gives 
them the greatest speech ever made in the English language, 
the matchless Gettysburg address. They turn away too deeply 
moved to applaud, too much uplifted to cheer, because they 
have received the inspiration, they have seen the vision. 

There has been in every college some man around whom 
the highest and noblest ideas have erystallized, men that have 
moulded the nation; such men are our greatest inspirations. 
Such men as Arnold of Rugby, Elliot of Harvard, Willson of 
Princeton, Angell of Michigan, and fit companion of the great- 
est, Grant of Queen’s—these are the men’ who have made us 

Men. Can any narrow course of training such as Mr. Crane 
‘ desires give us anything for which we would exchange these 
memories? Never. Man cannot live by bread alone. | 

You will go from here in a few years, less skilled perhaps 
in the profession you enter than many a trained apprentice, 
you may earn less for a few years than if you had never come 
here, you will have your struggles as we have all had; but when 
“you do attain your ideals you will have brought with you a 
greater capacity for enjoyment, a broader cutlook on life, a 
nobler patriotism, and a higher ideal than if you had never 
Spent these years at Queen’s, for you will take with you some- 
what of these three, culture, friendship, inspiration, to broaden 
and brighten your life, and you will have glimpsed the vision 
Without which the people perish. ) 

DAVID H. BROWNE. 
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THE STANDARD OF MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


HE whole question of the supply of students for the Chris- 
tian ministry and the character of the training that they 

need is one that is causing anxious consideration at the present 
time. It may indeed be said that to those interested in the 
higher life of the Church this has always been regarded as a 
subject of central significance.- The so-called. “crisis” of our 
own day, and in this country, is due to the fact that the number 
of regular candidates offering themselves for this particular 
service seems to be smaller instead of larger and the speedy - 
increase of population in the West, with its consequent call for 


new congregations, makes a serious demand which can only be 


met with great difficulty. This is not a question for one Church; 
- it is pressing heavily on all the Protestant denominations. The 
Presbyterian Church, through its General Assembly, in 1910, 
appointed a committee to survey the situation and grapple with — 
the problem. The result of its work is embodied in a report 
presented to the last Assembly and contained in the minutes 
for 1911. That report, which has been referred to the Presby- 
teries and College Boards, covers a very wide field, as it’ deals 
with (1) Recruiting Students for the Ministry, (2) The Train- 
ing of Candidates for the Ministry, (3) The Financial Prob- 
lem, (4) An Assembly Board of Education... It is not proposed 
in this article to traverse the whole field thus mapped out; even 
if the writer felt himself to be competent to deal with all the 
questions raised, that would not be advisable. He must merely 
plead the fact that he has had considerable experience in the 
regular ministry and in the work of teaching as a justification 
for his temerity in touching the particular part of the subject 
that comes within the range of the present discussion. Such 
important questions as the need of “a living wage”. for hard- 
working ministers and whether it is advisable or not to at- 
tempt, by an Assembly Board, the task of “‘standardizing theo- 
logical curricula” must be left to Senates and Presbyteries. All © 


that can be given now is a few reflections on the subject of the 


training of men for the ministry, fragmentary and imperfect 
when viewed in the light of the great importance of that sub- 
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ject. We are told that “there should be, in view of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Church’s field of operations, a special, temporary 
emergency course, with full ordination given after a period of 
successful probation in the pastorate.” What this course should 
include is set forth, as follows: | 
(a) Training in the English Bible. 
(b) A working knowledge of the English Language, 
Grammar, Composition, Literature, etc. 
‘(c) History—A General Introduction to British and Uni- 
versal History. 
. (d) Theology—Biblical and Systematic. 
(e) Apologetics, Comparative Religion and Missions. 
(f) Preaching—the making and delivering of sermons. 
(g) Sociology. 
This takes the place of the regular Arts and Theology 
_ course for men who, except in special cases, are over twenty- 
five years of age, and who show efficiency in the mission field 
at every stage of their course. These men, according to this 
proposal, should have ‘“‘extra-mural work supervised by cor- 
respondence throughout the entire nine years’ course,” with 
“ordination” at the end of five years, and “full ordination” at. 
. the end of the nine. It is evident that if this work is seriously 
attempted by earnest students and competent teachers much 
useful information and real discipline may be acquired during 
this period of painful probation. When compared with the 
course that most of the regular students now follow, viz., four 
years in Arts and three in Theology, with considerable experi- 
_ * ence in the mission fields, this course looks thin and poor, and 
it may turn out to be worse than it appears to be unless some 
effective machinery for education and supervision is called into 
existence. Whether this is the best way of meeting the de- 
mands of the day and whether this course will attract men who 
might possibly take the regular course are questions that need 
not be raised here; they need and no doubt will receive careful 
discussion. No one can deny that the problem is a real one 
and that we owe a debt of gratitude to those who out of their 
wide knowledge of the Church and country contribute to its 
solution. 
3 The question arises, is it necessary or expedient, after 
Making “special” and “temporary” provision by means of such 
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an “emergency course,” to introduce any radical changes into ~ 
the regular theological course? No doubt this course also has 
the limitations and imperfections that cling to all human crea- 
tions, and from time to time needs revision that it may respond 
to larger demands and new needs. Criticism from any quarter 
should be cordially welcomed, as we are all in danger of becom- 
ing professional in a narrow sense. However, it may be said 
with a fair amount of truth and justice that our theological. 
‘ professors, as a rule, are men who have been in close touch with 
the actual work of the ministry, and that after their college 


, career begins they are not mere cloistered students. A man 


who does the regular work of teaching, who occasionally visits 
other colleges, who appeals to the public by voice and pen, un- 
less he has had very special advantages in early life finds that 
it is hard work to be “a specialist” in the stricter sense. Such 
a man is not inclined to make a fetish of the “standard”; he 
knows that the standard was made by man and for men. He 


_ has, however, an intelligent reverence for the noble tradition 


of scholarship that his church has received from the past, and 
without cherishing a rigid conservatism he may naturally think 
that important changes should not. be made with undue haste 
or without very careful consideration. The facts of the general . 


situation point also in this direction, namely, the increase in. 


quantity and quality of popular education, the effort made in 
most of the churches and all the professions to raise the stand- 
ards and to make the requirements more severe. It is true that — 


these general statements do not carry us far, but they are, ab ‘ 2 


least, a preparation for our particular discussion. 


The committee’s report itself abounds in generalities which | a 
we can all accept. For example, we all believe that “‘the student . a : 
should be carefully trained both physically and mentally,” that. ~ 
the object of training is “practical efficiency”, but there may be > 
- considerable difference of opinion as to what this means and sae 


the best method of its accomplishment. The same is true of 


the statement with which this section of the report begins: “It _ a 


is of the first importance that the standard of education should 
be a high one. So far from entertaining any thought of lower- 
ing it, we desire to lift it to a higher plane alike of culture and 
efficiency.” tae 
This section of the report contains twelve paragraphs, and 
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it cannot be reviewed in detail here, but as it is headed ‘“‘ The 
Regular Theological Course,” we may presume that those who 
take it are required to have an Arts degree or to have taken 
three years of a regular university course. One would like to 
know what kind of an Arts course was in the mind of the com- 
mittee when they suggested the institution of a purely English 
course in Theology. In the Calendar of Queen’s University, 
page 142, we find the following course “‘prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly” for those who have not taken an Arts degree: 

First Year:—Latin, Greek, English, Mathematics, and 
Biology, or Chemistry, or Physics. 

Second Year:—Latin, Greek, English, Logic, Philosophy, 
(Psychology), and Ancient History or Political Economy. 

Third Year:—English (or a modern language), Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, History (Medizeval or Modern), He- 
brew. . 


Then follows the note: “It is strongly recommended that 
two years of Hebrew be taken in this course.”’ On this the re- 
mark may be allowed that while anxious to see as many men 
_ aS possible come into the Exegesis class prepared to read the 
original text, I would not like to see any of the other subjects 
in the above list, literary or scientific, displaced for the sake of 
the additional year in Hebrew, as that work can be carried on 
in the first year of the theological course. Most of our students 
take a heavier course than this, extending over four years; the 
course then outlined above is, at present, regarded as the mini- 
mum Arts course for regular students. This course need not 
now be discussed in detail, but one cannot help wondering how 
an Arts course with three foreign languages, all of them sup- 
posed to be “dead”, appears to the practical men who contend 
for a purely English course in Theology, not merely for their 
emergency course, but for the regular standard. If it is an 
optional matter with the student whether he shall make an at- 
tempt to read the words of our Lord and the Apostles in the 
original Greek, most people will think that there is a still 
stronger reason for freeing him from the bondage of the 

Pagan” classics. Hence we seem driven to ask the question, 
what kind of an Arts course is it intended to create for those 
Who are to be encouraged or allowed to reach the regular theo- 
logical] standard on the basis of a purely English course? Re- 
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serving the discussion of this main point, I would like to say, 
at this stage, that whatever course in Arts a theological stu- 
dent takes, whether a general course or one in honours, largely 
built up around particular subjects, I believe that an elemen- 
tary knowledge of Biology, Geology and Astronomy would be 
of great service, for while the study of literature and human 
‘life is his main purpose, he should have some knowledge of the . 
' framework of this great world, in which the movement of his- 
tory has been worked out, and of which all theologies are an 
attempted explanation. 

Another remark may be made here, viz., that several of 
the important subjects mentioned in the “Regular Theological 
Course’”—apart, of course, from the strictly Biblical and Pas- 
toral topics—appear as compulsory or optional, in the above 
short course in Arts. It seems then that if a comprehensive 
and valuable statement is to be made regarding ministerial 


education, it cannot confine itself to the three years in Theolo- . > 


gy, but must survey the whole field of operations extending 
over six or seven years. An enquiry into this subject ranging 
over the whole Dominion might show that any help that the 
committee can give in raising the standard would be a welcome 
service; it is questionable, however, whether a rigid uniform- 
ity is desirable and not rather such large variety as is con- 
~ gistent with the maintenance of certain central principles. 
Before coming to the specific point, the writer of this brief 
paper craves the liberty to wander a little longer in this gen- 
. eral region, convinced that the time and space thus occupied 
- is not altogether lost. Is it not well to remember that by the 
very nature of college life much of the real “discipline” is: 


gained outside the class-room, is not provided for in any “cur- 


riculum,” and ought to be very slightly regulated by any com-« 
- mittee outside the student body? We live in a democratic age, 
most of us accept democracy with genuine gratitude and are 
concerned with the question, not how it can be circumvented, 
but rather ennobled and made effective. We are seeking to 
train men to be citizens of a free community, and in this gen- 
eral background the training of “the minister” musthbe set. The 
man who solves in a measure the problem of being free, frank, 
and manly among his fellow-students, standing loyal to Chris- 
tian principles of truth, honour, courtesy, is on the way to 
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some kind of usefulness. Each professor should magnify his 
own work; he draws strength from the thought that his small 
corner of the great field is essential and important, but some- 
times he cannot help recognising how little any one of us can 
do for the student, how much the student must do for himself, 
and how very complex this business of “discipline” and ”cul- 
ture’”’ really is, when viewed in its large relations. This remark 
is quite as true in regard to the subjects that are called “prac- 
tical.’ To copy in a mechanical way the technical terms of 
other departments and talk of “the laboratory” and “clinics” 
can only partially disguise the fact that in this sphere it is very 
difficult to reproduce for actual experiment the real conditions 
of life. At this point one might easily be drawn into a dis- 
cussion of the title “‘practical” in reference to such subjects; 
the invitation is strong, but as all intelligent men are quite 
aware that labels used for “practical” purposes have to be 
taken with the required qualifications, it is not necessary to 
see in it any arrogant exclusive claims or any desire to press 
unduly a quite superficial distinction. Things to be done are 
_ learned in and by the doing of them, whether it is thinking out 
a problem, or the performance of a visible act. Luther toiling 
_ away at the translation of a book may not at first sight seem 
| to be in the practical line, but viewed in the light of its far- 
reaching consequences, we can see that his “literary” work was 
an important element in one of the greatest revolutions; this 
_ translation, like our own, not only influenced mightily the lan- 
- guage of a great modern nation, it has had an effect upon poli- ~ 
_ tical and social life that cannot be measured. If we make our 
_ division between literature and science or between practice and 
_ theory too deep, it becomes not merely superficial but actually 
_ false and mischievous. 
| The theological realm has no monopoly of such discussion. 
_ These questions cannot be settled, once for all, in any depart- 
‘Ment. In Medicine and Engineering there are sharp debates 
4s to the relation between theory and practice and the best 
method of finding in these spheres, well-balanced education. 
4 Such Subjects must be discussed in relation to the actual con- 
i ditions of time and place. In some countries where students 
y kea long continuous academic course there may be great need 
gizor exalting the practical side. In this country the demands 
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of study and the claims of scholarship have to face a fierce 
struggle. Our college session is short, our students are ex- 
pected, during the “vacation” to give considerable time and 
- energy to.the practical problems of ministerial life, and these 
expectations are brought to bear upon them early in their col- 
lege career. The way in which they meet these demands is sub- 
jected to severe criticism, but on the whole they respond with 
real courage and learn many useful lessons through the sharp 
struggle. It may be questioned, then, whether it would be wise 
to hamper their attempts to become real students by asking 
that during their college session they should devote more time 
to the “‘practical religious activities.” We have ventured to 
- suggest to students that for them, in the meantime, “‘the higher 
life’? may manifest itself in a strenuous endeavour to do their 
proper work in a reverent, conscientious spirit. To become a 
student is a thing that has to be learned, and as it is a common-. 
place that a minister should be a student all his life, surely we 
cannot regard the time spent in acquiring mental discipline 
and some insight into methods of work as, in any sense, lost. 
The man who has gained in his college course some knowledge 
of history, an intelligent view of the principles of thought and 
the methods of literary interpretation, and who is therefore in 
some effective sense a trained man, is most likely to be able to 
-act as a teacher and inspirer of his fellow-men. The Presby- 
terian Church cannot, according to its present constitution, 
classify its young men at the beginning into preachers, profes- 


sors, organisers, ecclesiastical lawyers, and social reformers; — » 


it has had to go upon the principle of giving to the rank and 
file of its ministers a good all-round education in arts and theo- 
logy, leaving any further differentiation to the course of later 


events. Even this aim has never been completely realised, but ~ 
results have been attained which have enabled our Church to 


contribute to the general ecclesiastical life something of which 
we have no need to be ashamed. Under the present system men 
have been sent out who, according to the measure of their abil- 
ity, have combined with work in the pulpit varied pastoral 
activities, and also men who have engaged in all kinds of work, 


outside this sphere, educational, journalistic, legal and politi- ay 


cal. Whether the situation would be improved by revolution- 
ising the present system to give larger room for the treatment 
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of such subjects as ‘Relief, Social Control, Treatment of De- 
fectives, Conservation of Human Life and Health, the peculiar 
problems of urban and rural life,” etc., is, of course, legitimate 
matter for free discussion. There are some of us who have a 
very keen sense of the present importance of such subjects, 
who yet think that the detailed treatment of them must be 
worked out by properly qualified men, and that the Christian 
minister, while rendering such help as comes within his power, 
must prize very highly the opportunity that his position gives 
of declaring the principles of social service and helping to cre- 
ate the atmosphere of Christian sympathy in which such work 
can best be done. 

- The one point remaining to be discussed is the committee’s 
attack on Greek and Hebrew in their character as compulsory 
subjects in the regular course. “‘While it is doubtful whether 
We are in a position to replace Hebrew and Greek immediately 
as cultural disciplines, there is no doubt that they can be re- 
placed.” Apart from the fact that “cultural disciplines” is a 
very questionable kind of phrase, the whole statement leaves 
something to be desired in the way of clearness; one would like 
to know how it is that if Greek and Hebrew can be replaced as 
“cultural disciplines”, it is still doubtful whether we are in a 
position to replace them. But to continue, “there is also no 
doubt that, as many students deal with them, they tragically 
fail to become cultural disciplines to these students. Besides, 
there is no contradiction between culture and efficiency. While, 
therefore, both Greek and Hebrew shall continue to be found 
in the curriculum, an optional English course, in which these 
subjects shall not be required should also be instituted.”’ 


In another paragraph of the same report we are told that 
the committee has in its possession “a detailed plan for a cur- 
riculum in English.” “To read it is to be convinced that 
neither the quantity nor the quality of a student’s preparation 
for the ministry necessarily depends on his knowledge of the 
ancient languages.” As this document is not before us we are 
not able, by its means, to attain quick conviction and sudden 

4 Conversion. Let us note the full force of this statement; taken 
_ IN connection with what has gone before it amounts to a claim 
: that the ancient languages may be removed from the entire 
Curriculum without lowering the standard of ministerial edu- 
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cation. It is of course admitted that if any are to be prepared 
for “scholarly investigation” this cannot be done by a purely 
English course, but the statement just given is applied to “the 
great majority.” The present writer has very grave doubts 
_ as to the soundness of this position. He was, at first, surprised 
that such a report could, in all seriousness, be presented to the 
highest court of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. While, 
in the meantime, it tolerates Greek and Hebrew on the curri- 
culum, that is where they are likely to remain, and not in the 
minds and hearts of many students,if the spirit that dominates 
this report is to prevail. The subject is too large for complete 
discussion at the close of a general article of this character, but 
sufficient may be said to show that hasty action with regard to - 
this subject is undesirable. Those who desire that the influence 
of the Church should be exerted on behalf of the essential ele- 
ments of the classic standard, are just as anxious as the fram- 
ers of this report that ministers should be men who are at home 
in the modern world, practical and efficient in noble teaching 
and in efforts for the deepening of personal piety and the pur- 
suit of social righteousness. 
In order to save space the concluding summary cate be 
compressed into a few brief paragraphs. 
~ (1). The ideal represented by the report does not seem 
to be according to the best British tradition; on this side of 
’ the Atlantic the system of options has been carried to a great 
~ length; such a system may be good for those who have had a 
broad preliminary training, but it must be limited in its ap- 
- plications to a professional course. To those of us who believe 
that real exposition of the Bible has still a great part to play, 
it seems as reasonable to discourage the study of its original 
languages as to weaken the study of. anatomy in a medical or 


'. of mathematics in a “science” course. 


(2). The report goes even farther than the suggestions 
on the “Basis of Union’; there, where some amount of modi- 
fication and compromise was to be expected, Greek is retained 
on all the definite courses, and where options are mentioned it 
is stated that these shall be arranged in consultation with the. 
college authorities. 

(3). The idea that one should eliminate, as far as possible, 
from the educational course all subjects that cannot be made 
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quickly and distinctly useful is a mischievous one. This 
thought is not new, for men have always been eager for rapid 
and easy methods of doing great things, but it should rather 
be regarded as a narrow commercial theory than raised to the 
rank of a doctrine in the Christian church. It is less tolerable 
now than ever in these days when a large vision of the unity of 
life is clearly within our reach. Some of us who at one time 
had the privilege of studying mathematics and the elements of 
certain “sciences” for which we have had no use, in the nar- 
rower sense of the word, still believe that our time was not 
‘wasted, but well spent | 
(4). If one is to use such a strong word as “‘tragic” in 
connection with the limitations and failure of our educational 
course, we must not confine it to the study of Greek and He- 
brew. There is failure in many directions, as teachers and 
students can testify, and the causes of it are quite varied in 
their character. Teaching may, in some cases, be poor, lacking 
in insight and stimulus, the study may be imperfect, unworthy 
' of the name. Some students make the mistake of attempting 
too much in a short time, thus scattering their energies; others 
do not sufficiently realise the urgency of the opportunity. We 
cannot claim to have reached perfection in any department. 
But to-day, on account of the wise comprehensive labours of 
those who have gone before, the teaching of Hebrew, like the 
study of other subjects, may be more scientific, a discipline for 
the reason as well as the memory. And it is a discipline that 
1s closely related to one of the main lines of a minister’s train- 
| Ing, the acquirement of the power of literary interpretation. 
_. Here he meets with an earlier mode of thinking and a different 
_ Style of expression; the effort to understand this should lead 
| to a fuller mastery of his own thought and language. If he is 
_ to be content with a very superficial acquaintance with the 
Great Book that lies always before him on the sacred desk, he 
» ill probably be regarded as setting for himself a lower stand- 
_ 4rd than that of the other professions. 
|... (5). It is said that it is only “a smattering” of this 
1 igher Biblical criticism that the average student can gain; 
a ut remember that the term is relative, we are all quite pre- © 
; ha to admit that it is only “a smattering” that we achieve 
€r years of painful toil. But the greatness of the subject 
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should rather stimulate our exertions than justify our neglect. 
There never was a time when this smattering was more essen- 
tial; without it it is difficult, if not impossible, for a student 
to reach an inside view of the critical processes that have been 
applied to the Bible with such far-reaching results. We may 
well ask, however, if a student in “the regular theological 
course” can be expected to gain more than a very slight “smat- 
tering” of such subjects as “Criminology, Relief, Social Con- 
trol of the Child, Treatment of Defectives. etc.? We are surely 
not expected to train lawyers, municpal health officers or in- 
spectors of asylums. The minister may be expected to keep ~ 
alive the humanitarian spirit that should be embodied in these 
varied forms, but not to furnish the expert manipulation of 
the appropriate machinery. 


(6). We must also remember the danger of driving real 
Biblical scholarship outside the Church. If it seems “tragic” 
that many seeds die and never come to visible fruit, there is 
also the brighter side, that some seeds bring forth sixty or a 
hundredfold. As I have said before, it is a part of our system, - 
and I am not sure that it is a disadvantage, that we cannot con- 
fine our claim for Greek and Hebrew to a few prospective 
' specialists. Unless a considerable number of our men pursue 
these studies we cannot hope to keep up the succession of 
“scholarly investigations” and raise the general level of learn-. 
ing so that the minister will continue to be a mediator between 
the main body of intelligent Christians and the circle of special. 
students. For this the college course may give an outline, a 


method, a point of view, some inspiration; then the student ~ 
must go forth and face the daily conflict between the “ideal” 
and the “practical” interests, striving to unite these ina living ~— 
spirit of service. The Bible will be studied, there need be no ™ 
fear in regard to that; it will continue to attract the keenest 


_ intellects in many nations, but is the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada to contribute its due share to this great work? That 
is an important element in the discussion, and we might be 
content to say, no, we must leave this high task to older nations 
’ that have fewer practical problems. The reason that we can- 
not give this answer is found in the simple fact that life cannot 
in any crude way be separated into distinct compartments; 
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we need the leaven of this scholarship ourselves, to give the 
proper tone and character to our practical work. 

(7). Finally, it is very doubtful whether a weakened 
course will attract strong men; some outsiders already have 
_ the idea that the theological course is ‘‘a soft course,,’ and if its 
severest disciplines are made optional this suspicion may find 

real confirmation. Many interesting questions concerning this 
great subject have had to be passed over, or glanced at in the 
most cursory fashion. Some may think that until we have a 
fuller statenfent as to the proposed option we cannot say 
whether the standard will be raised or lowered. In the realm 
of solid things or even of mechanical forces that can be accu- 
rately measured, equivalents may be fixed with ease and pre- 
cision. But here the question is more subtle and difficult. An 
academic equivalent, for example, for two years of Hebrew 
might be to offer two years of German; there would be some 
similarity in the character and amount of the discipline. Aca-_ 
demic standards, it may be said, are artificial and pedantic, 
_ and of course it may be admitted that it is possible to apply 
them in a too narrow fashion. The present writer would not 
have spent time and energy on this subject if it had not ap- 
peared to him to be of unusual importance. He accepts the 
statement of this committee that they desire to raise the 
standard of ministerial education, but he is driven to the con- 
Clusion that the effect of their report considered as to its 
Special contribution would be to lower it. “Efficiency” is the 
_Watchword of our time, and if the word is interpreted with 
Sufficient breadth it may suggest something that we all desire. 
It is not a thing completely acquired at the end of a college 
| Course, but a quality that the conscientious man is seeking all 
| through his life. In this sphere it is difficult to define, and we 
| Would like to retain in the definition not simply the thought of 
4 competent organiser of the external side of ecclesiastical af- 
| fairs, but of one who helps to enlarge and deepen the spiritual 
| Content of what we call Christianity by showing how God has 
| Wrought His wonders through the growing life of humanity, 
ol how the eternal message is making its claims for a richer 
Kerpretation and a more living application to the needs of 
Sur personal and social life. 
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_ SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN DRAMA. 


ee 


I. THE AGE OF TRADITION. 


6 E have nothing to learn from Shakespeare, not even the 


writing of plays,” wrote Mr. Bernard Shaw a few 
years ago in a mood which Mr. Chesterton attributes to an 
ambitious desire to blaspheme something in which even athe- 
ists believe. To those devout souls who will admit no stain or 
_ blemish in the saint of their deepest devotion, whose idolatrous 
criticism can find a moral in the Comedy of Errors, and a 
tragic fault in Desdemona’s fib about the handkerchief, such 
an opinion calls for the rack or pillory. And yet the second 
part of Mr. Shaw’s statement suggests a great truth: we have 
learned, I think, far too much from Shakespeare about the 
writing of plays. Or, in other words, the greatest of drama- 
tists, because of his merits, not of his faults, has done more to 
retard the progress of the English drama since his day than 
all the writers of farce and musical comedy put together. 
Consider, first of all, the curious somnolence of the drama > 
from Shakespeare’s day to the present and some of the alleged 
causes. If we except the Restoration comedy and the plays of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, what is there of note? Any school- — 
boy can promptly name twenty illustrious men of letters be- 
tween Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw; but few college gradu- 
ates can recall more than two dramatists. Why this condition? 
Perhaps because the drama has not attracted first-class men? 
By no means. The form made illustrious by Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, by Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, by Les- 
sing, Schiller, and Goethe, has likewise in England fascinated 
the greatest men. Shakespeare is only one of two score Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. The Puritan Milton, a member: of that. 
party which closed the theatres in 1642, wrote a masque and 
a dramatic poem, and called tragedy ‘“‘the gravest, moralest, 
and most profitable of all other poems.” There is scarcely a 
man in our schoolboy’s list of twenty who has not vainly wooed 
the tragic muse—Dryden, Addison, Dr. Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, Browning. 
“One of my ambitions,’”’ Keats wrote to a friend, “is to make as 
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great a revolution in modern dramatic writing as Kean has 
done in acting.” Yet the ordinary reader is not even aware 
that Keats wrote a tragedy! ; 
The drama, then, did not fail for want of appeal to the 

pest writers. Nor is it so difficult a form that only men with 
practical stage experience as well as transcendent genius can 
hope for success. One of the most popular dramas of the eigh- 
teenth century was written by a Presbyterian minister. To- 
day, youthful students at Harvard and Radcliffe, after a year’s 
training in dramatic history and technique, are able to write 
pieces that make fortunes on the professional stage. The writ- 
_ing of a merely successful play, therefore, is possible to many. 
But is the brightest heaven of dramatic invention beyond the 
reach of all save the elect of Melpomene or Thalia? There is 
no reason to believe this. It ought to be as easy to write a 
good play as a good novel. Goldsmith found it so; Mr. Barrie 
finds it so. Shaw, Galsworthy, Synge, Sudermann, and many 
more in recent years have readily turned from other work to 
the production of plays that are at least as meritorious as the 
rest of contemporary literature and infinitely better than the 
theatre has known for long years before. Our dramatic history 

_ Would not be so barren if there were a third as many notable 
| dramas as notable novels. And the discrepancy is not due to 
| the greater ease of novel writing. To what then? 
The causes of the decay of the drama have long perplexed 

| the sages, Every period since Shakespeare has made its ex- 
| Cuses. Dryden in 1674 lamented the folly of building a new 
| playhouse “while scenes, machines, and empty operas reign.” 
| The popularity of the newly introduced Italian opera seemed 
| to him fatal to the drama. Thirty-seven years later, Addison 
Spoke satirically of the “great designs on foot for the improve- 
ment of the opera.” Each night Signior Nicolini, the great 
Singer, fought a desperate battle with a stage hand dressed in 
& lion’s skin. “Signior Nicolini,” wrote Addison, “knows very 
Well that the lion has many more admirers than himself.” 
ter still, Colley Cibber, for a time manager of Drury Lane 
eatre, contritely confessed his share in the development of 

: Pantomime. “I did it against my conscience,” he wrote, “and 
an virtue enough to starve by opposing a multitude that 
d have been too hard for me.” At the end of the century, 
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all these—operas, animals, and pantomimes—were held respon- 
sible for the condition of the drama. But other explanations 
were also made. John Payne Collier told the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1832 that the whole evil was due to the inordinate size 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden,—the only theatres that 
down to 1843 had the right to produce the legitimate drama; 
Scott blamed the monopoly; Charles Kemble, the Methodists; 
and Davidge of the Coburg, the lateness of the fashionable 
dinner hour. . Evidently the causes of our dramatic barrenness 
are many and complex. They are partly permanent, partly due 
to local and temporary conditions, partly attributable to the 
mysterious forces which give to one age a Chaucer, and then 
for three hundred years no competent man of letters; to one 
age a Shakespeare, and then nobody else forever. With all 
these problems I shall have nothing to do. I desire to deal with 
one specific consideration,—to show in what way Shakespeare’s 
influence contributed to the decadence of the drama, and in 
what way the waning of that influence contributed to the re- 
vival of the drama. And as Shakespeare’s influence was chiefly 
on the writing of tragedy, I shall discuss comedy only inci- 
dentally. 

Shakespeare’s name and fame and example have shone so 
brilliantly through the centuries that all men’s eyes have been 
blinded. For two hundred and fifty years after his death there 
was really only one type of tragedy—one kind of subject mat- 
ter, one kind of technique, one attitude toward life. Occa- 
sionally the blazing sun was tempered by acloud. In the early 
years of the Restoration period French influence insisted upon 
the heroic couplet, the observance of the unities, and the ex- 
clusion of comic matter. But due to the power of Betterton’s 
acting and to the inherent worth of the plays themselves the 
tragedies of Shakespeare soon eclipsed all others, and with 
Dryden’s All for Love (1678), an adaptation of Antony and 
Cleopatra, Shakespeare became undisputed master. From 
this time on, notwithstanding occasional reversions to Greek or — 
French models, notwithstanding the attacks of Voltaire—‘‘the 
tragedy of Hamlet,” he wrote, “‘is a coarse and barbarous piece, 
which would not be tolerated by the lowest mob in France or 
Italy”—Shakespeare constantly grew in popularity on the stage 
and in the closet, until at the end of the eighteenth century he 
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dominated the theatre and the serious playwrights, and almost 
wholly possessed the minds of scholars and antiquaries. It 
would be tedious to trace the growth of this influence, and it 
is hardly relevant to indicate the causes. It is important, how- 
ever, to understand how potent Shakespeare’s name was and 
what the results were. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century and for over 
thirty years thereafter, Shakespeare, in drama, was alpha and 
omega. A long series of critical editions of his works, begin- 


- ning with Rowe’s six octavo volumes in 1709, culminated in the 


fruitful work of Steevens and Malone at the end of the century. 
In their lectures and essays on the Elizabethan drama, Lamb, 
Coleridge, and Hazlitt were not directing public taste but re- 
sponding to it. The pages of theatrical and other magazines 
abounded in discussion of the characters of Shakespeare, and 
a critic was always more interested in the minutiae of an 
actor’s interpretation of Hamlet or Richard III, or the way in 
which Othello made one of his exits, than he could possibly be 
in anew five-act play by Coleridge. The various memoirs and 
essays of the time are packed full of Shakespearian phrase and | 
allusion, and the newly founded Reviews criticised all plays by 


_ comparing them with the Elizabethan. The Hdinburgh com- 


r . 


mended Chenevix because “there is something delicious to our 
ears even in the faintest echoes of those enchanting strains 
which were born in the golden days of our poetry,” and the 
Quarterly informed Sheil that while it was easy to reproduce 
the striking features of our older dramatists, “the general flow 


and tone must become our own by long study of the models, and 


by growing at last even to think in the same strain and with 
the same associations as they did.” 
« Professor Saintsbury expresses mild surprise that with 
the Kembles (John Philip Kemble and his sister, Mrs. Siddons) 
as actors and managers, this splendid new age of literature 
should not have produced a tragic drama of worth. But Mr. 
Saintsbury should remember that,withthe possible exception of 
facready, no great actor-manager from Betterton to Sir Her- 
bert Tree has ever been of much service to contemporary 
drama. To Betterton we owe the revamping of several Eliza- 
bethan plays and the vogue of Shakespeare on the stage during 
the Restoration period. To Garrick, who ruled the theatre 
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from 1741 to 1776, we owe in large measure, despite Dr. John- 
son’s prejudiced disclaimer, the increasing popularity of 
Shakespeare in the eighteenth century. To Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, autocrats of the stage from the days of Garrick to 
' those of Kean and Macready, we owe the apotheosis of Shake- 
speare and the anathematisation of contemporary drama. In 
the thirteen seasons preceding Garrick’s retirement in 1776, 
there were acted each year, on an average, twelve different 
Shakespearian plays at each of the patent theatres. Under the 
reign of the Kembles, from ten to seventeen different plays of 
Shakespeare appeared annually at each theatre, and Kean alone 
played Shakespeare eighty-eight times in one season. 

- What about new plays in these years? If we exclude farce, 
melodrama, and musical comedy — mere afterpieces for the 
most part — and the comedy of the last ten years of the cen- 
tury, we have little left. Tragedy hid its head until the Kem- 
bles had gone. This follows as a corollary from the facts 
already presented. But there is a further explanation which, 
_so far as I know, has never before been made, and which is a 
final reason for our not sharing Professor Saintbury’s surprise 
at the lack of vitality of the serious drama in Kemble’s day. 
During his long career as theatre manager and actor, Kemble 
deliberately excluded modern plays from the stage. “Mr. 
. Kemble at this time,” testifies Boaden, his friend.and biogra- 
pher, “did not conceal (at least from me he did not) that at 
Drury Lane ‘they did not want plays; the treasures of our 
ancient authors were inexhaustible. Shewy afterpieces and 
- Jaughable farces might be necessary; but what could be ex- 
pected now in the way of the regular drama, that previously 
had not been better done?’”’. Even new comedies were banned. 
Mrs. Jordan, a comic actress, won Kemble’s ill will because she 
could not ‘‘be contented with the sterling drama,” by which he 
and Mrs. Siddons had acquired their reputations. The evidence 
of Kemble’s hostility to modern drama is abundant. 

Nevertheless, so loudly did the new literary period sum- 
mon to dramatic authorship that many obeyed. But the age 


of Wordsworth, big with new ideas, affected not the drama. 


Shakespeare, not life, supplied the inspiration. Little wonder 
that at such a time W. H. Ireland was tempted to palm off his 
Vortigern as a newly discovered tragedy by Shakespeare. But 
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the blank verse of this fake production was not more studi- 
ously like its model than the verse of a dozen others who 
merely avowed themselves imitators. Coleman’s Battle of 
Hexham has suggestions of the famous soliloquies of Henry V, 
a copy of the scene between Lear and the fool in the storm, a 
plenteous railing at fortune, and blank verse like the following: 


i Say, lords, think you not 
That these, our high-bred Normans, mingled with 
Our hardy Scottish friends, like fire in flint, 

“g Will, when the iron hand of battle strikes, 
Produce such hot and vivid sparks of valor, 
That the pale house of York, aghast with fear, 

' Shall perish in the flame it rashly kindled.” 


Forty years later, Sheridan Knowles was displaying the same 
zeal in a bad cause. Between Coleman and Knowles were 
dozens of writers, all imitating Shakespeare more or less close- 
ly. Even Shelley’s Cenci, the most independent of the tragedies 
of this period, is full of Shakespearian echoes. Space forbids 
further iHustration, but a contemporary critic should be al- 
lowed to testify. A writer in the Edinburgh Review in 1822, — 
in attempting to trace the recent history of the drama, says: 


“Then . . .. followed a host of new tragedies, all written in 
avowed and elaborate imitation of the ancient models. Miss Baillie, 
we rather think, had the merit of leading the way. . . . Then came 


a volume of plays by Mr. Chenevix, and a succession of single plays, 
all of considerable merit, from Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Maturin, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Cornwall, and Mr. Milman. . . . They do not write as 
they [the Elizabethans] would have written in the present day, but as 
they imagine they themselves would have written two hundred years 

b ago. They revive the antique phraseology, repeat the venerable oaths, 
and emulate the quaint familiarities of that classical period.” 


The playwrights of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies failed, therefore, because they merely imitated a drama 
|¥ritten long before for other conditions and other audiences. 
Bey dealt with the same varieties of passion and character, 
With the same vicissitudes of life, with the same striking situa- 
tions. All had been repeated a thousand times, and acted to 
thousand audiences. With his eye on the clay model, and 
Rot on pulsating life; with his thought on the shadowy char- 
es ae &@ remote past, and not on the persons around him; 
8 attention distracted by the artificiality of the medium 
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through which he tried to express himself, and not stimulated 
by the living speech of living men, no mere imitator of a by- 
gone art could hope to rival the original. The difference be- 
tween the earlier and later drama was a difference in degree, 
and what was needed was a difference in kind. | 

The drama has always been the most conservative of liter- 
ary forms in both substance and technique, and has suffered 
accordingly. If Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales or Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen or Milton’s Paradise Lost could have set the 
fashion in matter and form for three hundred years, our col- 
leges would not now be offering courses in English Literature. 


The works just named have been imitated. Who knows by 
whom? What does it matter? Those who have won bright ~ 
guerdons for themselves and glory for native land have either — 


brought a youthful art to maturity or have had a vision of new 
things. In the first group is Pope. He may be only, as Arnold 
called him, “a classic of our prose’’; yet his pithy couplets will 


live forever because they are the superlative achievement of - 


what men gropingly had tried to do before. In the second 
group are Wordsworth and Browning and all those who had 
the courage to revolt against the bondage of tradition and to 
obey the inspiration of the vision splendid. They gazed at life 
with a clear, steady perception, and they have told us what they 
saw, not what other men have seen. Memorable work in the 
drama must be done under the same conditions. Legends of 


gods and heroes belonged to the days of Aeschylus, but interest 
could not be indefinitely sustained in material of this kind. The . 


deeds of Macbeth, the villainy of Iago, the romantic adventures 


of Viola appealed to an Elizabethan audience to whom the for- 


tunes of princes were a vital matter, slightly motivated deeds 
of blood of everyday occurrence, and the electric forces of the 
Renaissance an imaginative stimulus. Moreover, the Eliza- 
bethan drama differed so radically in substance and form from 
the preceding Miracles, Moralities, and Interludes that its 
novelty was of irresistible attraction. Could any age between 
Shakespeare and the present have produced so fresh and so 
vivid an appeal to contemporary life, it would not have been 
obliged to mourn the counter attractions of supernumeraries 
in lions’ skins. But tradition ruled. Addison obeyed his in- 
stincts and made the man Sir Roger de Coverley; he obeyed 
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convention and made the plaster cast Cato. And the same 
fatal substitution of mechanical skill for creative activity con- 
tinued till the theatres were deserted and all men were saying 
with Matthew Arnold, “We in England have no modern drama 
at all.” 

II. THE PASSING OF TRADITION. 


Bad plays are in number as grains of sand on the sea- 
shore; good plays, as rich men in the kingdom of Heaven. The 
latter only, of course, are to be considered in any estimate of 
our literary assets. We judge a period or an author, not by 
bulk of production, but by significance of achievement. In the 
case of the older writers, the sifting process of time has saved 
us much labour of discrimination, and we now read with sur- 
prise such a charge as was made by Ben Jonson during the 
lifetime of Shakespeare, that much of the dramatic poetry of 
his day was “nothing but ribaldry, profanation, blasphemy, all 
license of offence to God and man.” But to-day when no one 
is so great a fool that he cannot get a book printed, the good is 
not so readily discernible because it has not yet been separated 
from the bad. Be it understood, however, that I am consider- 
ing here not the thousands of plays that supply our commercial 
theatres, but the few of real significance. | 

I do not intend to sketch the history of recent dramati 
movements; I shall not even name many of the men who, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, have contributed to the renaissance 
of the drama. My main purpose is to show that the age of tra- 
dition is over and to illustrate from a few plays the freedom 
that has followed the abrogation of rules. In doing this, I shall 
not confine my attention to the English theatre, as the world is 
now dramatically a unit. The German impulse that produced 
Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, owed much to Shakespeare; the 
French revolt in Victor Hugo’s time against the authority of 
Corneille and Racine was partly due to Shakespeare; it is ap- 
Propriate, therefore, that England should be influenced pro- 
foundly by the newer drama born on the continent. Of first 
Importance is the work of Ibsen. We may have travelled be- 
y ond him in technique and theme, but nevertheless we owe to 
him in large measure our deliverance from tradition. Again, 
Be modern Symbolist movement in literature, represented in 

rnitain by W. B. Yeats and others, began in France with 
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Gérard de Nerval and Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, and has reached 
its climax with Maeterlinck. So, recent English drama cannot 
be discussed without some reference.to the foreign plays which 
so clearly mirror the new ideas. 

In all matters of technique the later English drama is 
superior to the earlier. Consider first unity of action. This 
is the only one of the three unities specifically enjoined by 
Aristotle. It isthe only one observed by Shakespeare and he 
often violates it. Speeches that exist only for their poetic 
beauty, or for their reflective value, or even for their puns and 
verbal conceits are common enough. Moreover, only a few 
plays, Othello for example, are without extraneous scenes. 
Some of these are put in, it would appear, merely because they 
are found in the source; others, like the attack in Hamlet on 
the child players, by way of topical allusion. But far more 

fatal to unity than an occasional digression is the scattering of 
attention involved in the large number of scenes in an Eliza- 
bethan drama. In the fourth act of Antony and Cleopatra 
there are fifteen scenes and in the whole play forty-two. De- 
spite the rapidity with which on a primitive stage these scenes 
could be made to follow each other, there must have been a 
choppiness of effect which no modern audience could tolerate. 
The eighteenth century, and even the succeeding age of idola- 
try, realized this fault. Milman, for example, called his Fazio 
“an attempt at reviving our old national drama with greater 
simplicity of plot.’”’ Yet Sheridan Knowles, the most successful 
‘dramatist of the first third of the nineteenth century, followed 
his model even to the introduction of a sub-plot. In comedy 
the difficulty was even worse. Here the English stage knew no 
relief from a multiplicity of characters and a complicated plot 
until the vogue of the Kotzebue adaptations in 1798 and the 
following years. The surprising success of these plays was 
due very largely to their excellent technique; and the delight- . 
ful clarity resulting from their rigid unity and admirable sim- | 
plicity did much to break the tradition of a bewilderingly 
involved plot. To-day a play is about one thing. Technical 
devices concentrate the attention and nothing distracts it. 

Of the less important unities of time and place Shakes- 
peare had probably never heard. The “‘phantasmal eighteenth 
century” waged a great battle over the propriety of observing 
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them, and Dr. Johnson stood by Shakespeare, though with an 
accusing conscience. But for most of the nineteenth century 
the unities of time and place were in total disfavour. No one 
could be found to speak in their behalf. .The great Reviews 
ridiculed them. Macaulay declared that “no human being has 
ever been able to find anything that could, even by cour- 
tesy, be called an argument for these unities. MM Cae 

All the greatest masterpieces of the dramatic art . 
havetbeen composed in the direct violation of the unities, and 
could never have been composed if the unities had not been 
violated.” Thus, in this case, a negative rule was established. 


And behold! Now that the shouting and the tumult have died, 


and the captains and the kings have departed, our modern dra- 
matists have quietly repossessed the abandoned citadel. It 
would be easy to point out half a dozen recent English plays 
and as many foreign productions in which the unities are abso- 
lutely observed without the subterfuge of Corneille’s neutral 
territory to obviate the shifting of scene. And the great 
majority of modern plays confine their action to two or three 
scenes and to a short interval of time. A hundred years ago 
all such plays would have been criticised as frigid and arti- 
ficial. 

A great gain in verisimilitude was made when dramatists 
gave up the aside and soliloquy as means of giving point to 
the dialogue and of conveying information to the audience. 
These devices. abounded in Elizabethan plays. An extreme 
example is found in Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act IV, Scene 3. At 
One time four different characters carry on an artificial dia- 
logue. One has climbed a tree to be out of sight; two are hid- 
ing in the wings, and the fourth stands fairly before the 
audience. The three in hiding are concealing themselves from 
each other as well as from the person on the stage. Yet they 
talk in turn, the last mentioned soliloquizing about his love 
affairs and the others making comments. In the infancy of 
dramatic technique, the aside and soliloquy were found to be 
Sreat labour saving devices for telling the audience things it 
Cught to know. In the presence of their victims, a long line 


B| of Stage villains hissed to the startled gods their intention to 


F| “do such bitter business as the day would quake to look on se 
| 


nd the love-lorn maiden in one breath told her irate father 
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that she would sit alone in the turret chamber and the audience 

that her lover had a “ladder quaintly made of cords.” After a 
few hundred years, however, these devices began to seem in- 
tolerably artificial and stagey, and at last were set aside as 
undesirable conventions sundering the stage from life. 

- The changes in technique already mentioned are largely 
external; the more radical changes were made partly to satisfy 
the desire for novelty and partly to suit the new subject matter. 
An Elizabethan audience, when books were rare and taste was 
crude, was primarily interested in story and action; it would 
not, therefore, be content to be told that certain events had 
taken place; it must see the actual occurrences. Sco in most of 
Shakespeare’s plays little of moment has occurred before the 
-rising of the curtain. In a play like King Lear or Macbeth, 
‘the first scene gives the first of a series of events; in others 
it refers to a very simple pre-existing condition,—the enmity 
of the Capulets and Montagues or the ill-humour of Iago. The 
first four acts furnish a series of complicating events reaching 
a climax. Then in the fifth act a solution is swiftly worked 
out. In the type of play originated by Ibsen, the start is made 
at the climax of an Elizabethan play, and the rest is an ex- 
panded fifth act. The first part of the drama is exposition, 
making clear a somewhat complicated initial situation; the 
-second part is devoted to the working out of the inevitable re- 
sults. In an Elizabethan play, interest centred largely in the 
complicating events; in a modern play, the attention of drama- 
tist and audience is occupied with the mental and emotional 
states resulting from the complication. 

The whole conception of what constitutes a font; has 
been enormously widened in recent years. Critics are in doubt 
as to Aristotle’s precise meaning when he says that the hero’s 
misfortune is brought about not by vice or depravity, but 
80? dyaptiay twa.” What is this auapria? Is it a mere uncon- 
scious mistake? Is it an act committed consciously but not 
deliberately? Is it some inherent flaw in character? Critics, 
with doubtful logic, have tried to make it mean the last, because 
in their view the noblest type of tragedy is that in which char- 
acter is destiny. For the same reason, Shakespeare has been 
fitted out with a similar theory. Hamlet went to his death 
because of the fatal habit of indecision, Macbeth because of his 
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ambition, Othello because of his jealousy. It would not be 
hard to throw doubt on Shakespeare’s consistency in such a 
conception; but this consideration need not detain us. It mat- 
ters not what theory Shakespeare had, or whether he had any; 
the significant fact is that the critics have equipped him with 
a theory—that character is destiny, that tragic disaster flows 
from some flaw in character. And so almost down to the pre- 
sent, in the great name of Shakespeare, tragedies have been 
cast.into outer darkness because the author was adjudged to 
have admitted accident or some other disturbing element into 
his chain of events. 

- Let me not be misunderstood. I hope that most of our 
tragedies will continue to show that character is destiny; I 
hope also that some will present another point of view. Asa 
question of fact it would be interesting to know to what extent 
character is destiny. In what proportion of cases? Do the 
prizes of life, whether tangible or intangible, always go to the 
deserving, or is success frequently achieved by those whose 
characters should have led to disaster? Was the Psalmist’s 
recollection good when he exclaimed, “‘I have been young, and 
now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread”? Was Hamlet right, on the other 
hand, when he ejaculated, “Use every man after his desert, and 
who should scape whipping”? In spite of the moralists, life, I 
fear, does not exemplify poetic justice. Then why should our 
tragedies so largely assume that it does? Why can we not 
allow dpaptia to mean simply unconscious error, in a consider- 
able number of cases? Nay, further, need we regard with 
Scorn the medieval,conception, as expressed by Chaucer, that 
tragedy shows that 

“Fortune alwey wol assaile 

With unwar stroke the regnes that been proude”? 

In other words, tragedy was once a story of the fall of 
Princes; it showed the operation of what ancient Pistol gran- 
diloquently called “giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel.” 

The type of tragedy in which character is not the whole 
reven any part of destiny is illustrated in much contemporary 
rama. In Hauptmann’s Die Versunkene Glocke, the protago- 
nist is a man of noblest character; the others are of the earth 


_ “arthy. Yet disaster comes only to the idealist. In Ibsen’s 
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“Wild Duck, little Hedwig, the only stainless character in the 
play, dies the victim of the faults and sins of others, who, we 
feel, will not long be troubled with regret. In Ghosts, the 
fundamental idea is that heredity is as inexorable as fate. The 
avowed purpose of much of Maeterlinck’s work—of L’Intéri- 
eur, L’Intruse, La Mort de Tintagiles—is to show the mystery 
and strangeness of life; the pathetic ignorance in which we all 
grope our way; the suddenness of death, as of lightning smit- 
ing out of the black night. 

Several of Synge’s plays resemble those of Masterlincien in 
their atmosphere of mystery and in their insistence on the 
tragic role of Fate. Riders to the Sea will illustrate these 
facts, as well as the utter unconventionality of the newer 

‘ school of drama. There are no stock theatrical devices here. 
The writer has had his eye on life and his vision has not been 
distorted either by the theory or by the example of others. And 

though the play deals with the humblest West of Ireland peas- 
ants, we do not worry about Aristotle’s dicta, for we are con- 

scious only of the presence of a mystery and a power greater 
than princes and potentates. The only incident is the acci- 
dental death of Bartley, and that we do not see. The play is 
all atmosphere. We are made to feel that these poor fisher- 
folk live perpetually under the shadow of death and fate, 
symbolized by the haunting presence of the sea. The curtain 
goes up revealing the interior of a rude cabin. Nets hang on > 
the walls; through the door and windows the grim, turbulent 
sea is visible; a turf fire struggles with the loud wind. New 
boards lean prominently against the wall and beside them 
hangs a rope. The boards are for a coffin when the sea may 
give up Michael,.who was drowned nine days before. The rope 
is to lower the coffin into the grave. For husband and five sons 
the same preparations have been made before. Now, Bartley, 
the sole surviving son, is determined to go across the water to 
sell two horses at the Connemara fair. His mother, Maurya, 
full of gloomy foreboding, tries vainly to dissuade him. She > 
follows him out but returns shortly to tell her two daughters 
that she has seen “the fearfullest sight’’—Michael riding be- 
hind Bartley on the gray pony “with fine clothes on him and 
new shoes on his feet.” Even as she talks the mournful keen 
is heard, and men and women enter bearing Bartley’s body on 
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a plank covered with a red sail. The gray pony had knocked 
him over the cliff into the hungry sea. Maurya directs the men 
to make a coffin out of the boards. ‘‘They’re all gone now,” she 
says, ‘‘and there isn’t anything more the sea can do tome. I'll 
have no call now to be up and praying when the wind breaks 
from the south. . . . I won’t care what way the sea is when 
the other women will be keening. It isn’t that I haven’t prayed 
for you, Bartley, to the Almighty God. It isn’t that I haven’t 
said prayers in the dark night till you wouldn’t know what I’d 
be saying; but it’s a great rest I’ll have now. . . and great 
sleeping in the long nights.”” As Maurya spreads a few recov- 
ered pieces of Michael’s clothing beside Bartley’s body and 
sprinkles them with holy water, the keening of the women rises 
again, and the daughters explain that their mother, worn out 
with nine days’ crying for Michael, has no more tears. Then 
Maurya resumes: ‘Michael has a clean burial in the far north, 
by the grace of the Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine 
coffin out of the white boards, and a deep grave surely. What 
more can we want than that? No man at all can be living for- 
ever, and we must be satisfied.” : 

As Wordsworth in poetry has sought to discover the 
primary human passions and feelings, so has Synge in drama. 
How true it all is—the tearless grief, the memory of sleepless 
nights and prayers dully repeated, the very heartless but very 
human comfort, “I won’t care [now] what way the sea is when 
the other women will be keening.” And, finally, the Stoic 
philosophy of the last speech. All this is a great change from 
“the gaudiness and inane phraseology” of much of our tragic 
verse. Synge is the Wordsworth of English tragedy. 

These considerations lead naturally to another. Words- 
worth believed that the human soul could best be studied in 
tranquility; so, apparently, did Synge. But for centuries 
' Critics have been telling us that passion is the great essential 
of tragedy, and so hero after hero was made “with phrase of 
SOLT a to conjure the wandering stars and make them stand 
like wonder-wounded hearers.” Maeterlinck, however, in Le 
Trésor des Humbles, has publicly taken issue with this prac- 
tice. “Must we,” he asks, “roar like the Atrides, before the 
Eternal God will reveal himself in our life?” “Is it while I 
flee before a naked sword that my existence touches its most 
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interesting point? Is life always at its sublimest in a kiss?” 
‘Does the soul only flower on nights of storm?’ The modern 
dramatist considers such problems and feels perfectly free to 
portray life under the conditions in which he can see it most 
clearly. Othello may be most himself when he can “do deeds | 
to make Heaven weep, all Earth amazed”; but surely Maeter- | 
linck is entitled to give artistic form to his theory that “an old _ 
man, seated in his armchair, waiting patiently with his lamp 
beside him, giving unconscious ear to all the eternal laws that 
reign about his house . . . does yet live. . . a deeper, more 
human life than the lover who strangles his mistress, the cap- 
tain who conquers in battle, or the husband who avenges his 
honour.” or ae 
The most important departure from tradition which the 
new drama has made is in its subject matter. Audiences are 
no longer interested in the old themes. “When I go to a thea- 








tre,” writes Maeterlinck, “I feel as if I were spending a few | | 


hours with my ancestors, who conceived life as something that 
was primitive, arid, and brutal... . . . Iam shown a deceived 
husband killing his wife, a woman poisoning her lover, a son 
avenging his father, a father slaughtering his chiidren, child- 
ren putting their father to death, murdered kings, ravished 
virgins.” He might have added that the old comedy, with its 


complicated story of intrigue, was equally remote from the © | 
facts of modern life. Yet little change was made until recently. 


Now, however, even the old distinction between tragedy and 
comedy has broken down, and new pieces are labelled “plays” 
or “dramas.” Thus the writer is wholly unhampered in the | 
handling of his material. Moreover, he approaches his work | 
with no traditional theories, and is therefore free to do what | 


he pleases. Sir Arthur Pinero thinks that the chief business __ 


of a dramatist is to create an interesting situation and to hold © 
it until the last drop of emotion, whether of joy or of sorrow, 
has been extracted, and to this end he uses all his great tech- 
nical skill and power of characterization. The exceedingly 
clever, but wholly theatrical plays of M. Bernstein are another © 
example of the same type of work. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
a kind of dramatic John the Baptist, cried out for years upon | 
the purposelessness of much of the old drama. He disdained 
the play of mere incident and situation, and held that the 
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theatre ought to replace the church as a moral agent in the 
community. Hence his plays are a general call to repentance 
for our social and personal sins. Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
stands for the drama of discussion. Emotion is to be repress- 
.ed, love is to be banished, and conventional or romantic notions 
are to be crucified. He assumes that man is all intellect and 
that he goes to the theatre to get proper ideas on the Irish © 
problem or more rational notions of what marriage laws ought 
‘to be. The late John Synge cared nothing for problems, moral 
-or intellectual. He believed with Mr. Yeats that “only that 
‘which does not teach, which does not cry out, which does not 
persuade, which does not condescend, is irresistible.” So he 
looked into one corner of life, saw men and women as the per- 
sonal equation permitted, and put them on the stage dowered 
-with his own gift of phrase and sombre imaginings. 
All kinds of plays are being written to-day—realistic, ro- 
‘mantic, symbolic, the drama of action and the static drama, the 
drama of kings and the drama of peasants, comedies of in- 
‘trigue and comedies of character, tragedies of character and 
tragedies of accident or fate, dramas of soul states and 
dramas of political discussion. There are plays to show 
the mystic philosopher “the abysmal deeps of personality,” and 
there are Palais Royal farces for Mr. Brookfield. Here is 
‘God’s plenty; here is food fit for every mood and change of 
‘soul. It is true that some critics deny the term “drama” to 
‘many modern plays. Mr. Walkley of the Times, for instance, 
usually professes great interest in a piece by Mr. Shaw; he 
finds it much more stimulating than the commonplace produc- 
‘tions of other men; in fact, he always has a pleasant evening 
with Mr. Shaw; only, he wants it distinctly understood that 
Major Barbara and Getting Married are not dramas. The 
characters merely talk, they do not act; and tradition says that 
drama is the representation of action. But anew art is not to 
be juggled out of sight by a definition. Mr. Shaw has put the 
world in his debt, not by his criticism of life, but by showing 
that though you break all the rules the critics ever dreamed of, 
you can still have a drama that will act. And the hope of the 
modern drama lies in its freedom from conventionality and 
traditional devices. There is to-day no school, and so the 
Present is the most hopeful time in the history of the drama 
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since Shakespeare. There could be no vital drama depicting 
‘the high things of life until imitation of the old had ceased. A 
second Shakespeare in 1850 would have been left to steal deer; 
now, however, the time is ripe for him. He will come with a 
new view of life, nobly expressed, and he will be received with 
acclaim. | | 

We have much to learn from Shakespeare, even about the 
writing of plays. One of his first lessons is that the drama 
should “hold, as ’t were, the mirror up to nature; to show vir- 
tue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure.” 

: 3 W. E. McNEILL. ~ 
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CANADA AND THE MOST FAVORED NATION 
TREATIES. 


oe 


J. 

THE Imperial Conference of 1911 lacked the spectacular in- 

terest of the Conference of 1907. Coronation pageantries 
and veto struggles distracted attention. The personnel of the 
Conference and the trend of events in the intervening four 
years had made it certain that imperial co-operation and not 
imperial centralization would continue to be the watchword, 
and that those who hoped to see the Empire re-made over night 
would again be disappointed. Yet if lacking in the color lent 
by the eloquence and fire of Mr. Deakin and Dr. Jameson in 
1907, the recent Conference was probably more momentous in 
quiet achievement. The conception of the Empire as an alli- 
ance of autonomous states, “equal in status if not in stature”, 
to use Lord Milner’s happy phrase, co-operating freely for 


- common ends, was translated into action in each of the broad 
‘fields surveyed. The demand for equality and the will to co- 


operate alike were emphasized. In defence, under Australia’s 
consistent leadership, the solution was confirmed of the Do- 
Minions sharing in the burdens of naval defence, but sharing by 
His Majesty’s Australian and His Majesty’s Canadian navy. 
The first step in equality in control of foreign policy and the 
last step in equality in commercial policy were taken. The dis- 
cussion of the Declaration of London led the British Govern- 
Tent to agree to inform and consult the Dominions in future 
I regard to all Hague Conventions and “other international 
agreements affecting the Dominion.” While agreeing—Sir 
Wilfrid dubiously—in accepting this new responsibility for 
foreign policy, the Conference, by its emphatic rejection of Sir 


| Joseph Ward’s curiously chaotic proposal for an Imperial Par- 
| liament of Defence and Foreign Policy, and its somewhat hesi- 


tating rejection of the Colonial Secretary’s more modest pro- 
Posal for a Standing Committee of the Conference, resident in 

ndon, indicated that whatever machinery is required for the 
new task must be provided, not in London, but in the capital of 


fach of the Dominions, by making more adequate provision in 
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the Federal cabinets for departments of External Affairs. In 
the field of trade policy, this attitude was marked in discussing 
alike shipping laws and Asiatic immigration, British emigration 
and imperial labor exchanges, but it was brought out most 
clearly by two resolutions moved by Sir Wilfrid and both 
adopted unanimously. Co-operation was emphasized in his 
resolution for the appointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate the Empire’s resources and possibilities of trade de- 
velopment, and equality, in his resolution that negotiations be 
opened with a view to permitting any of the Dominions which 
may so desire to withdraw from the most favored nation 
treaties, with Argentina, Austria~Hungary, Italy, etc., without 
impairing the treaties in respect of the rest of the Empire. 
The restrictions of the most favored nation treaties had 

been found irksome by both Australia and Canada. Australia. 
in 1910 had requested the Imperial Government to secure, if 
- possible, freedom to withdraw from the treaties with Italy and 
Austria-Hungary, which stood in the way of the Common- 
wealth’s policy of confining preferential treatment of British 
goods to goods carried in British ships, and in the early days 
of the Conference the Australian delegates suggested their 
abrogation. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who had realized the fiscal 
objections to extending gratis to the most favored nations the 
concessions made to France and the electoral inconvenience of 
extending to them the concessions proposed to be made to the 
United States, adroitly took advantage of the situation to move - 
the partial abrogation of the treaties in question. When the 
notice of motion was given it was greeted with a chorus of de- 
nunciation from the advocates of a centralized and uniformed 
empire. Yet when the resolution was presented to the Confer- 
ence, not a word of criticism or dissent was raised, not even 
by the last hope of the outside critics, Sir Joseph Ward, who 
- throughout had essayed with very indifferent success to wield 
the mighty sword of Alfred Deakin. Sir Edward Grey accept- 
ed the proposal, and negotiations have since been begun with 
the states concerned. ee 

: In discussing this issue, it is advisable to disentangle the 


two questions involved. First, should each of the self-govern- 


ing states of the Empire control its own fiscal policy? Second, 
is the unconditional or any form of the most favored nation 
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arrangement in the interests of Canada or of the other Do- 
minions? oe 
II. 


From the political or imperial standpoint, the objection 
raised to the proposal to permit such of the Dominions as de- 
sire it to withdraw from most-favored-nation treaties between 
the United Kingdom and foreign countries, is that it involves 
a breaking up of the unity of the Empire. It may be stated in 
the comparatively moderate phrasing of the criticism made by 
the London Times. After denying “that imperial unity will be 
found permanently compatible with an almost infinite variety 
of treaty obligations and commercial interests,” the Jimes con- 
tinued, editorially: “Sir Wilfrid’s resolution . . . contem- 
plates an entirely new departure of a critical and far-reaching | 
kind,” and, in a special article, ‘“The principle of commercial 
unity, for the sake of which Lord Salisbury denounced the Ger- 
man and Belgian treaties, and which is manifestly essential to 
the maintenance of imperial co-operation, would have to be 
abandoned if the Governments of the Empire of their own ac- 
cord decided to adopt separate systems of commercial relations 
with foreign powers. Denunciation of the existing most favor- 
ed nation treaties, even if followed by their resumption on 
terms allowing Canada or any other Dominion to stand out 
When it so desired, could only have the gravest results since it 
would destroy for good and all the principle of commercial 
unity within the Empire re-established by Lord Salisbury and 
Since accepted by the United States.” + 

An endeavour to ascertain the meaning of the’ ‘unity”’ 
Which all the critics declared was newly in danger, shows that 
the term is used with much confusion, to include the different 
conceptions of centralized control, and of uniformity in inter- 
Imperial or international relations. In the first sense, it may 
be said that the resolution involves a departure, but not a new 
departure, being only the last step in an unbroken progress of 
Over sixty years. In the second sense, the resolution involves 
No departure, new or old, for no uniformity which would be 
Violated by the action contemplated, has ever existed. In re- 
Viewing the historical development on which these conclusions 
i A al Sl A A ll 
~ 4London Times, June 7, 1911. 
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are based, attention has been confined in the main to Canada, 


which by its unity and its proximity to great industrial nations, 


has been enabled to take the lead, in achieving commercial in- 
dependence, over the other relatively isolated and long dis- 
united colonies, a lead as striking as Australia’s primacy in 
questions of defence on national lines. Customs issues have 
been stressed, to the exclusion of navigation and shipping ques- 
tions. The necessity for presenting a continuous record, it 
may further be prefaced, involves going over some ground 
already familiar to all students of Canadian affairs. 

During the first two of the four generations that have 
passed since the revolt of the American colonies, the British 
parliament exercised without let or hindrance the right and 
duty of regulating the commercial policy of the whole Empire, 
drawing up complete or supplementary tariffs for the colonies, 
-and usually setting up in the colonies, to enforce its regulations, 
customs establishments under the direct control of the Imperial 
Treasury.” The Act of 1778, it will be remembered, passed in 
the stress of the Revolutionary struggle, while renouncing the 
intent “to impose any duty, tax, or assessment for the purpose 
of raising revenue in any of the colonies”, retained the power 
“to impose such duties as may be necessary for the regulation 
of commerce, the net produce of which shall always be applied 
to and for the use of the colony wherein it shall be levied.” This 
power was used with gradually slackening strictness, but 
ceased to be employed only with the break-up of the protective 
system in the forties. On Sept. 8, 1842, the Governor-General 
of Canada, in the speech from the throne, announced that the 
Imperial Parliament had framed a tariff for the British pos- 
sessions in North America, which, it was anticipated, would 
promote essentially their financial and commercial interests. 
This was the last Canadian tariff made in England. Four 
years later colonial legislatures were empowered to repeal the 
imperial protective duties and in 1857, to pass over intervening 


steps, the positive side of the same right was formally acknowl- . 


P 


edged in an act conferring on the colonies the right to provide 


for the management and regulation of their customs, trade and 
navigation. 

Yet abandoning the power of regulation by imposing duties 
did not at once make an end of regulation by forbidding the 
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imposition of duties. A free trade veto followed protectionist 
paternalism. Belief in the direct benefits to British merchants ~ 
of free access to colonial markets, in the indirect gain of set- 
ting a good example to foreign protectionist powers, and in the 
harm of protection to the colonies themselves, led British gov- 
ernments for years to lecture and veto and legislate to keep the 
colonies in the straight and narrow way of free trade. 

This veto power was used, in the first place, to prevent the 
colonies favoring home industry by bounties or protective tar- 
iffs. A New Brunswick legislature, seeking to encourage the 
growing of hemp by a bounty, was roundly rated for its here- 
tical presumption. In 1849, in introducing a free trade budget, 
Francis Hincks, inspector-general of the province of Canada, 
declared that to establish a protective system would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration of independence.? It fell to Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s lot to establish Canada’s rights to fiscal independ- 
ence, so far as the customs was concerned. In 1859, the Duke 
of Newcastle, on behalf of aggrieved Sheffield manufacturers, 
protested against the introduction of incidental protection in 
the new Canadian tariff. Mr. A. T. Galt, finance minister in 
the Macdonald-Cartier administration, laid down the Canadian 
position in a strong despatch which has become classic: 


“Self-government would be utterly annihilated if the views of the 
Imperial Government were to be preferred to those of the people of 
Canada. It is therefore the duty of the present government distinctly 
to affirm the right of the Canadian legislature to adjust the taxation 
of the people in the way they deem best, even if it should unfortu- 
nately happen to meet the disapproval of the Imperial ministry. Her 
Majesty cannot be advised to disallow such acts, unless her advisers 
are prepared to assume the administration of the affairs of the colony, 
irrespective of the views of its inhabitants.” 3 


Twenty years later, when another Macdonald administration 
had introduced its National Policy tariff, John Bright asked in 
the British House of Commons whether the government in- 
tended to represent to the Canadian government the impolicy 
of a war of tariffs between different portions of the Empire. 
‘Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Colonial Secretary at the time, re- 
Plied that he had already wired to Canada that “Her Majesty’s 


“Davidson, Commercial Federation, page 54. 
*Can. Sess. Pap., 1860, no. 38. 
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Government regretted to observe that the general effect of the 
tariff was to increase duties already high, but deemed that the _ 
fiscal policy of Canada rested, subject to oy obligations, 
with the Dominion legislature.” + 

Pressure was brought, again, to prevent a colony granting 
preferential favors to other colonies. Here also Canada Jed the 
way to equality, succeeding in 1850 and in 1860 in passing 
‘measures to give special favors to the other British North 
American colonies, and in 1868 to Prince Edward Island, still 
unconfederated, in each case in spite of Colonial Office opposi- 
tion. Even so late as 1882 the Canadian Government found it 
“necessary, in connection with Jamaican negotiations, to re- 
assert the same right against the edicts of Lord Kimberley, 
whom Sir John Macdonald, smarting under the snub adminis- 
tered for Canada’s Irish Home Rule resolution, termed ‘‘a de- 
cided autocrat, rather behind the age as to colonial matters.” 5 

More tenably, pressure was brought to prevent a colony 
from favoring a foreign nation at the expense of the rest of the 
Empire, though the policy of the imperial government was not 
without fluctuation. In 1867 exception was taken to a clause 
in the Dominion Customs Act, conveying an offer of recipro- 
city with the United States in certain products, but later the 
objection was withdrawn.* Again in 1874, acting on misinfor- 
mation as to the Brown-Thornton negotiations at Washing- 
ton, Lord Derby thought it necessary to declare that discrimi- 
nation against the United Kingdom would not be permitted.” 





The matter has not since been put to the test so far as Canada al 


is concerned,~° but it will probably not be questioned that were 
any party in a self-governing Dominion to propose discrimina- 
tion to-morrow, the barrier would be found, not in the veto o# 
the British Government, but in the voluntary resolution of the © 
peoples of the Dominions to recognize the special claims of the “| 
United Kingdom. | 





4Hansard, United Kingdom, v, ccxliv, p. 1311. 
5Can. Sess. Pap., 1869, no. 47, and 1883, no. 89. 
Cf. G. E. Foster, in Hansard, Feb. 18, 1889. 
7TLondon Times, Nov. 27, 1874. 


10The Orange Free State, as a member of the South African Customs 
Union, was granted by the Cape favors not extended to any part of the Em- 
pire outside Africa. 
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Control of colonial policy by monopoly of the treaty- 
making power, which was regarded as the symbol and test of 
sovereignty, outlasted control by making or vetoing tariffs. 
The first breach in the monopoly came in 1878 when Lord Car- 
narvon, Colonial Secretary of the day, proposed to insert in all 
future commercial treaties a provision for the optional adher- 
ence of the self-governing colonies, thus giving a negative 
share in treaty-making. 


The attainment of a positive share has been the task of 
half a century. A survey of that period shows a steady devel- 
opment from grudging and hampered concession of a subordi- 
nate share in the humble hodman task of gathering material to 
a frank and full recognition of the right to conduct negotia- 
tions of far-reaching importance in all but nominal independ- 
ence. The attitude taken by the Imperial Government on the 
eve of Confederation may be gathered from the instructions 
of the Foreign Office in 1865, with special reference to nego- 
tiations with the West Indies, that the agents sent out from 
British North America should “only be authorized to confer 
with the British minister in each foreign country, and to 
afford him information with respect to the interests of the 
B. N. A. provinces.”? Further light on the Colonial Office atti- — 
tude is thrown by the statement of William Macdougall, one 
of the Commissioners, that he “did not find any disposition on 
the part of the government of England at that time to encour- 
age the attempt. I had a very strong suspicion—lI shall not 
mention the particular facts upon which it was founded at the 
time—that the despatches which I carried were not the only 
despatches sent to those governments and to those colonies.” ? 
After Confederation more freedom was naturally given, as in 
Sir John Rose’s negotiations in Washington in 1869. The fol- 
lowing year Huntington raised a demand in the Canadian par- 
liament for independent treaty-making powers, coupling the 
demand with the proposals for a North American Zollverein; 
Galt amended by dropping the Zollverein suggestion, but Sir 
John A. Macdonald opposed both proposals, declaring that 
While “there could be no difference of opinion as to the advan- 
tages of free trade with the United States,” it would be folly 
ert cers Pee Es a ae ee ee 
) | “Hansard, April 21, 1882. 
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“to throw away'the great advantage they now have of the as-_ 
sistance of England in negotiating treaties.” * These “great 
advantages” were more fully appreciated by Sir John a year 
later, when his experiences as a member of the Commission 
appointed to settle outstanding differences between the United 
States and Great Britain and Canada led to his well-known 
reference to his fellow-commissioners, that they had “only one 
thing in their minds—that is, to go home to England with a 
treaty in their pockets, settling everything, no matter at what 
cost to Canada.” 

On this occasion Sir John had been hampered by being 
only one of five; on the next occasion, the reciprocity negotia- 
tions of 1874, there was a commission of two, of which the 
Canadian representative, George Brown, was decidedly more 
than half. In the negotiations arising out of the Washington 
Treaty, which ended in 1877 in the Halifax award, the British 
Government, in Alexander Mackenzie’s words, “‘sent a gentle- 
man out here to attend to the matter, whom we declined to act 
with, making a demand upon them that a Canadian should be 
appointed, whom we would nominate. We did nominate a 
Canadian, and we managed the whole business ourselves, and 
the result was the obtaining of that large award.”’* The same 
Canadian, Sir A. T. Galt, was shortly afterwards appointed 
High Commissioner at London by the Macdonald government, 
on its return to power, and at the same time made ambassador 
at large for Europe. In making the appointment the Mec 
made the following observations: 

It is further submitted that the very large and rapidly augment- 
ing commerce of Canada and the increasing extent of her trade with 
foreign countries is proving the absolute need of direct negotiation 
with them for the proper protection of her interests. In most of the 
treaties of commerce entered into by England, reference has only 
been had fo their effect on the United Kingdom. . . . The necessity 
has thus arisen for providing separate and distinct trade conventions 
with all foreign powers with whom Canada has distinct trade.® 

Her Majesty’s Government aforesaid, while willing to grant 
such privileges in negotiations with the neighboring United 


4Globe, March 22, 1870. 
5Hansard, April 21, 1882. 
6Hansard, April 21, 1882. 
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_ States, still looked askance at European negotiations. Hicks- 
Beach replied that “while Her Majesty’s Government would 
_ readily avail themselves of any representations he might make 
on behalf of the Canadian Government, it would of course rest 
with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to determine 
_ in each case in which precise capacity his services might best 
be rendered. . . . In some instances, it might be desirable 
for him to remain in London and advise Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment there, while in other cases he might be more usefully 
employed in assisting Her Majesty’s representatives abroad.” * 

“Sometimes the Secretary of State says to him go, and he 
goeth, sometimes stay, and he stayeth.” Thus, Edward Blake 
paraphrased the Hicks-Beach despatch, in a powerful speech 
in the Canadian House of Commons in 1882, proposing inde- 
pendent negotiating powers. Sir John Macdonald replied by 
magnifying the role already assigned to Galt and by declaring 
that any further powers would mean the ruin of the Empire; 
in short, “‘a British subject I was born, a British subject I will 
die.’ Whereto Amor de Cosmos, that picturesque British 
Columbia representative, who, after making a fortune in the 
gold diggings, had acquired under expert guidance a new name 
better suited to his altered magnificence than the plain Smith 
with which his ancestors had endowed him, replied: “Sir, I 
was born a British colonist, but I do not wish to die a tadpole 
British colonist.”® _ 

Nor were Sir John and his colleagues willing, when from 
debate they turned to practice, to remain in the political tad- 
pole stage. Sir Charles Tupper, in negotiations with Spain, 
_ Was appointed joint plenipotentiary with the British ambas- 
Sador in 1883 and again in 1889; he was not hampered as Galt 
had been by inferior position and the necessity that all his ne- 
fotiations “should be filtered through Her Majesty’s minis- 
ter.”° Again Sir Charles, or Dr. Tupper as he still was, 
cutting the endless red tape, made an unofficial visit to Wash- 
ington in 1887, resulting in the appointment of the Fisheries 
Commission, with himself as Canadian representative. The 
Pace was growing too swift for the colonial-minded in the other 
TM 

"Tbid. 8Ibid. 
*Hansard, March Ve ato /. 
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colonies: at the Colonial Conference of 1887 a mild request 
from New Zealand to be allowed the same freedom as Canada 
brought down on the head of the presumptuous Maoriland re- 
presentative a severe lecture from Australia and South Afri- © 
can representatives: “I consider the concession to Canada a 
most unfortunate precedent,” announced Mr. Service of Vic- 
toria;?° so far is 1887 from 1911, and so far reversed the re- 
spective réles of New Zealand and of South Africa and Aus-— 
tralia. It was not swift enough, however, for Sir Richard 
Cartwright, who moved in 1889 for wider treaty powers, being 
eloquently answered by Mr. George E. Foster. Two years later 
the same Mr. Foster, in a resolution regarding the Belgian and 
Zoliverein treaties, referred to the ‘““Himpire wherein the self- 
governing colonies are recognized as possessing the right to 
define their respective fiscal relations to all foreign nations, 
to the motherland and to each other’’*—a claim which the 
Colonial Secretary declared was “stated too broadly.” In the 
following year Mr. Mills moved again the Blake resolution cf 
1882, and Dalton McCarthy urged the appointment of a Cana- 
dian representative at Washington, the government going so 
far as to vote for an amendment seeking such fuller represen- 
tation at Washington and other capitals as might be “consist-. 
ent with the proper relations which should exist between Great 
- Britain and Canada.”? 1893 was notable for Sir Charles 
Tupper’s successful negotiations in Paris. 


The Laurier administration, especially in its later years, 
continued the same development. A new phase was the coming 
of the mountain to Mahomet; foreign countries, especially the 
United States, France, Germany and Italy, established through 
their Consul-Generals in Canada quasi-diplomatic and as yet 
not officially recognized channels for direct communication—a 
“marked advance since the early eighties when an endeavor of 
the Canadian cabinet to sound the French government through 
the French consul evoked disapproval from both France and | 
the United Kingdom.‘ Space will not permit more than a pass- | 
ing reference to the negotiations with France in 1907-9, with , 


19Colonial Conference, 1887. 
1Hansard, 1891, iii, p. 6309. 
sHansard, 1892, ii, p. 2467. 4Hansard, May 21, 1882. 
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Germany, resulting in the temporary agreement of 1910, with 
Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands in the same year, and with 
the United States on the maximum tariff and reciprocity is- 
sues. Whenever these negotiations were conducted abroad, the 
participation of the British ambassador was purely formal. 


So far as future negotiations are concerned, the long con- 
troversy may be said to be closed by the open recognition of 
the international status of the Canadian Cabinet (“the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council’’) in the 1910 treaty with the United 
States, referring primarily to boundary waters, but going be- 
yond that to constitute a general arbitration treaty in the 
widest terms, touching political as well as commercial inter- 
ests : 

Any questions or matters of difference between the High Con- 
tracting Parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the 
United States or of the Dominion of Canada... . may be re- 
ferred for decision to the International Joint Commission [the Water- 
ways Commission] by consent of the two parties, it being understood 
that on the part of the United States any such action will be by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government, with the consent of the Governor-General-in- 
Council. 


It was not sufficient to obtain a share in future negotia- 
tions; there existed legacies from the colonial past which fet- 
tered the Dominions. The desire to grant preferential terms 
to the United Kingdom was barred by the treaties made with 
the German Zollverein in 1865 and with Belgium in 1862.5 Re- 
peated attempts were made by Canada to have the barrier 
Temoved, in 1881, in 1890 (when the agents-general of all the 
Colonies waited on Lord Salisbury), and in 1891, but it was 
only when the Fielding tariff of 1897 presented a concrete issue 
that the British Government took action, and denounced the 
treaties. The desire to discriminate between different foreign 
ee Pe AT as a onl 

*The objectionable clauses were as follows: 
Zollverein treaty, article 7: “In the colonies and possessions of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty the products of the states of the Zollverein shall not be subject 


other or higher import duties than the products of the United Kingdom 
reat Britain and Ireland.” 

| sian treaty, article 15: “Articles the produce OF manufacture Biber 

i thos all not be subject in the British colonies to other or higher duties than 

€ which are, or may be, imposed upon similar articles of British origin.” 
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countries is still barred by the ordinary most-favored-nation 
treaties, and the resolution of Sir Wilfrid Laurier simply looks 
to securing in regard to past negotiations the rights of discri- 
mination conceded by Lord Carnarvon thirty years ago in re- 
gard to future negotiations. 4 
So far then as Empire unity is taken to mean centralized | 
control in trade matters, it has practically ceased to exist. 
What of unity in the sense of uniform results secured by inde- 
pendent action? If they are not one, have the states of the 
Empire acted as one? 
In this sense unity might be taken in very different senses. _ 
(1) That in each portion of the Empire all the other por- | 
tions should be on an equal footing with its own citizens. This 
condition never has existed, and could exist only if absolute | 
Free Trade or a Free Trade Zollverein were established 
throughout the Empire. : 
(2) That in each portion of the Empire all the other por- : 
tions should be on an equal footing with one another. This has 
never existed. Under the old Colonial system the United King- 
dom enjoyed favors denied to colonies, and the North American 
colonies were given privileges in the British market denied to 
the Australasian colonies, farther from tempting neighbors. | 
To-day, for example, in Canada, New Zealand has a preference, 
Australia has not; in New Zealand, South Africa has a prefer- 
ence, Australia has not; in Australia, South Africa has a pre- 
ference, Canada and the United Kingdom have not. It would 
be desirable if an inter-imperial ‘‘most-favored-nation” ar- 
rangement could be negotiated, but the failure hitherto of the 
nine-year negotiations between Canada and Australia shows © 
the difficulties presented by protectionist sentiment and vane 
ing industrial conditions. | 
(3) That in foreign countries each portion of the sataysiee 
should be on the same footing as all other portions. This is the 
sense in which British Tariff Reformers considered that the 
Reciprocity agreement of 1911 threatened imperial unity. 
“The Reciprocity agreement,” declares the Chamberlain Tariff 
Commission, “for the first time in our history would establish 
a discrimination in favor of one state of the Empire against 
the United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire. Such dis- 
crimination has always been declared to be incompatible with 
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Imperial unity.” ® This of course is sheer nonsense. In the old 
days it was not merely the exception but the rule that the 
United Kingdom enjoyed privileges in foreign countries not 
shared by the colonies: witness, for example, to take a com- 
paratively recent instance, the imposition by France in the 
seventies of a duty of forty francs per ton on Canadian ships 
as against two francs on British ships.’’ The ruling practice 
was clearly stated by the authoritative and impartial Todd, 
writing thirty years ago: : 
It is, however, a well-understood principle that the privileges and 
advantages, commercial or otherwise, which have been accorded to a 
- nation, pursuant to any treaty or convention entered into with an- 
other nation, do merely extend to the particular state or sovereign 
power which has contracted the same, to the exclusion of the colonial 
possessions of such power unless they are expressly named in the 
treaty; and that colonies not so expressly included cannot claim to be 
admitted to share in the treaty privileges enjoyed by the mother 
country as of right, on the ground that they form part of the Em- 
pire. § : 
To-day the United Kingdom has privileges in Germany and 
Italy which Canada does not enjoy; the United Kingdom and 
Australia have privileges in Greece, Honduras, Servia, etc., 
which Canada has not; Canada to-day has privileges in France 
and Japan which Australia and New Zealand have not, and in 
1854 Canada had privileges in the United States not shared by 
_ the rest of the Empire. The only instance, so far as I am 
aware, where this privilege was denied was the action of the 
United Kingdom, at Canada’s request, in- forbidding New- 
foundland in 1892 to secure privileges in the United States not 
given to Canada, and this instance was exceptional because of 
the joint claim of Canada to the fisheries and because also of 
‘the fact that Newfoundland has never been regarded as a full 
self-governing Dominion—as witness the action of the Imperial 
Government throughout the fisheries difficulties. 


(4) That portions of the Empire should be privileged to 
ot preferential terms to other portions without entitling 
°relgn countries to claim equal privileges. Canada has se- 
og ale CS eae 


*The Problems of the Imperial Conference, M.M. 46, p. 4. 

53 almost identical language in Jebb, The Imperial Conference, I, xxxv. 
pean. Sess. Pap., 1877, no. 100; 1878, no. 70. 

Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies, 1880, p. 197. 
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cured this right, so far as tariff preference goes; it was tacitly 
acknowledged by Germany after the surtax war, and by the 
United States in the maximum tariff negotiations. Australia 
has not yet secured this right, as regards shipping preferences. 
In this sense the Empire may be said to be becoming a unit, in 
the eyes of foreign nations. But the fact that it is, or is on 
the way to be, a unit in their eyes so far as immunity from 
retaliation for inter-imperial preference is concerned, is no 
ground for assuming, contrary to plain facts, that it is a unit 
for purposes of negotiation, and basing on that assumption 
unwarranted charges of disregard of an established unity. 


-To turn from what is to what should be. Is it desirable,as 
the Chamberlain Tariff Commission repeatedly but nebulously | 
hints, to return to the abandoned policy of centralized control | 
of negotiations? “It has been suggested,” the Commission de- 
clares, “that the powers of the several states of the Empire | 
should be used jointly in the negotiation of commercial © 
treaties, and that the advantages so obtained would be far 
greater than by the separate and isolated action of the United : 
Kingdom and the Dominions, each negotiating independently | 
with foreign powers.” ® Success in such negotiations depends. i : 
on the negotiator’s skill and the concessions he has to offer. Has: © 
our experience taught us that negotiators sitting in England, _ 
whether responsible to the British Parliament or to some new > 





imperial body, are likely to be more in touch with our needs or 


more eager in advancing our interests than ourown men? And | 


so far as the weights in the scale go, what advantages could we a 


offer that we cannot offer now, unless it be by forcing another > 
part of the Empire to offer them for our gain? : 

Again, can the system of independent negotiation we have 
worked out be said to be dangerous to Imperial unity? To | 
answer that, one must ask, could any other possible system 


serve as a basis of union between states that hold continents ~ l 


or half continents of freemen? The present system means, it 
is true, that some parts of the British Empire have trade advan- 
tages in foreign countries which other parts do not possess. 
There are only two ways to change this: by some magic to do | 





®Tariff Commission Report, M.M. 45, p. 9. 
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away with all the differences in climate and resources and 
stage of development and geographical position which now 
create the desire on the part of each state of the Empire to se- 
cure outlets for different products or in different markets, or 
by some compulsory form of real “‘imperial” control to prevent 
the expression of that desire. Which will the Tariff Commis- 
sion advocate? The present system means, again, that in such 
negotiations the preferences granted by the several Dominions 
to the rest of the Empire may be whittled down to purchase 
concessions from foreign countries. True; and every negotia- 
tion of recent years between Canada and France or Italy or 
Germany or the United States has been greeted with sharp 
‘criticism by British Tariff Reformers, and pointed to as prov- 
ing the need of Britain’s adopting Tariff Reform to prevent _ 
future whittling. How could a Tariff Reform government pre- 
vent it? Set protectionist Britain and protectionist Dominions 
bargaining, each desirous of extending its trade. If the clear, 
scientific perception of self-interest the Tariff Reformer advo- 
cates leads each to buy concessions in other parts of the Empire 
by cutting down its own tariff barrier, will it not also impel it 
to purchase concessions in foreign countries by similar cuts? 
What guarantee of any specified degree of preference would 
exist? 

This, in fact, touches upon the central and incurable weak- 
ness of the Tariff Reform argument on its imperial side. It is 
declared that sentiment is not sufficient to hold the Empire © 
together. Pride of race, the common memory of Shakespeare 
and of Burns, the common holding of political ideals, may 
_ adorn an after-dinner speech, but will not provide the common 
dinner. We need the bond of material interest, of economic 
interdependence. “In the last resort,” declares Mr. Jebb in his 
recent able presentation of the argument, “any political com- 
| munity, because it is composed of a species of animal, is what 
Plato described as ‘a city of swine’, held together, in the 
language of a later and less disinterested critic, by ‘sordid 
_ bonds,’ ” 10 Imperial] tariff preference is therefore the indis- 
Pensable corner-stone of Empire. It and it alone can make 
Es PP im yee Sie a 
| a Imperial Conference. Introduction, The Philosophy of Pre- 
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every Canadian and South African and Briton feel how noble 
and incidentally how profitable, or rather how profitable and 
incidentally how noble, is his inheritance. 

Assume a Tariff Reform victory in the United Kingdom. 
The first step is to set up a protective tariff. The second, to 
cut that tariff to buy markets and allegiance in the colonies. | 
But is there not a third step proposed? According to the 
Tariff Reform programme, Retaliation is as essential as Pre- 
ference. Britain, it is claimed, is barred out of foreign mar- 
kets by protectionist tariffs and must herself adopt a tariff to 
serve as a lever, “a big revolver,” to force admission. How can 
she force concessions abroad except by making concessions at 
home? How secure freer admission for her manufactures in 
Russia or Argentina except by freer admission of Russia’s 
wheat or Argentina’s meat? Given cold-blooded economic in- 
terest as the ruling motive, will not that interest compel her to 
make cuts to win access to the many-millioned markets of 
Europe and South America and the United States, as great as, 
or greater than, the reductions made to purchase colonial mar- 
kets? The only safeguard from discrimination against the rest 
of the Empire would be the very sentiment that was rejected. 
Of all the ties that may serve to bind an empire of states scat- 
tered the world over, the strongest is the sense of partnership 
in great memories and great aspirations, more doubtful is the 
self-interest of alliance for protection in war, and weakest of 
all, because appealing to motives and relations least exclusive, 
most cosmopolitan, is the bond of trade. 


IIT. 


Granted that the shaping of our commercial policy must 
lie in our own hands, what use shall we make of our freedom? 
It is one thing to urge that we must be free to withdraw from 
the most-favored-nation treaties, and quite another to urge that 
it is in our interest to withdraw. It may be advisable to set 
forth briefly some of the determining considerations. 

The most-favored-nation clause has been termed the cor- | 
ner-stone of all modern commercial treaty relations. In its 
simplest form it provides that each of the contracting nations 
shall give the other any commercial favor it gives a third 
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power. The favors comprise equality or privilege in customs 
duties, navigation, tolls, consular powers, etc., though nowa- 
days tariff privileges bulk largest. The obvious purpose of the 
provision is to guard against discrimination. To-day Austria 
may make a treaty with Germany, bargaining to secure certain 
privileges for her ships or her goods, and to-morrow Italy may 
make a more extensive treaty with Germany, securing wider 
concessions which leave Austria worse off than before the bar- 
gaining began. It is to provide a guarantee against such de- 
velopments that the most-favored-nation treatment has been 
evolved. Its growth has kept pace with the growth of modern 
commerce. Although found sporadically at earlier periods, it 
was only with the outburst of international trade and inter- 
national rivalry in the seventeenth century that the most- 
favored-nation provision became frequent. With the break- 
down of the old system of monopoly and exclusiveness in the 
century following its scope increased, and in the nineteenth its 
use became almost universal. ; 

Late in the eighteenth century there began an important 
divergence in interpretation of the clause which has persisted 
until the present and is the point at issue in the Canadian situ- 
ation to-day. It had been customary for each country to extend 
to all most favored nations, automatically and without further 
specific concessions in payment, whatever concessions it agreed 
to give to any power. This form of the agreement is generally, 
though not altogether correctly, termed the unconditional. The 
conditional version owes its origin and its most consistent 
championing to the United States; the first commercial treaty 
made by the young republic, that with France in 1778, con- 
tained the following stipulation: 

The Most Christian King and the United States engage mutually not 
to grant any particular favor to other nations in respect of commerce 
and navigation, which shall not immediately become common to the 
other party, who shall enjoy the same favor, freely, if the concession was 


freely made, or on allowing the same compensation, if the concession 
was conditional. 


The example of the United States was widely followed by Euro- 
pean countries during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
but in the latter half, under the leadership first of England and 
| France and later of Germany, Europe swung back to the so- 
Called unconditional form. The South American States have 
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fluctuated between the European and the United States ver- 
sions. Canada, of course, has hitherto been included under the 
British ‘unconditional’ treaties; the suggestion is made that it 
would be in our interest to adopt the United States form. 
The difference between the two versions may be made 
clearer by examples. Italy makes a treaty with Germany, by 
which it receives and gives tariff concessions; automatically it _ 
must extend the same concessions to Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Switzerland, and every other country with which it has most- 
favored-nation treaties, without any specific compensation. 
But next year Russia makes a treaty with Switzerland or 
Austria, making certain concessions; and then Italy receives 
its compensation, being granted by Russia the favors ex- 
tended to Switzerland or Austria, without further payment. 
When the United States, on the contrary, makes a reciprocity 
treaty with Brazil putting coffee or hides on its free list, or 
with France lowering champagne duties, or with Canada cov- 
ering natural products, in each case for equivalent favors, it. 
refuses to grant the same concessions to other powers unless 
they give in return the concessions Brazil or France or Canada 
had given. When, however, the United States grants a con- 





cession gratuitously to one country it must extend it gratui- 


tously to all most-favored-nations. Had the 1911 reciprocity 
agreement between Canada and the United States gone into 
effect, the United States would have refused England’s and 
Germany’s demand for similar and unconditional favors. The 
United States did pass a separate act in 1911 providing for the 
free admission of paper worth not more than four cents a © 
pound, coming from Canada, if made from pulpwood cut on, | 
private lands: had Canada accepted the reciprocity pact, this _ 
paper duty provision might have been defended as part of the 
reciprocal bargain, and hence not gratuitous, but with Cana- | 
da’s rejection of the wider agreement the paper duty provision 
hangs isolated and unbalanced, a free gift to Canada. Hence 
Norway demands immediate and unconditional free admission 
of its paper to the United States, and the United States can 
have no option but to grant the demand ‘or repeal the law, 
though for political purposes action may be delayed. When, 
however, Germany or Switzerland makes a treaty with 
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another European power, making tariff concessions, the United 
States does not automatically secure the same favors, as it 
would do if adhering to the other interpretation. 

It is not, then, correct to say that the United States prac- 
tice is to give concessions conditionally or for compensation, 
and the European practice to give concessions unconditionally 
or without compensation. In both cases compensation is given. 
The real difference is that in one case compensation is given at 
the time and by the favored nation which is applying for the 
concessions granted the second party to the original treaty, 
while in the other case it is given later when the favored na- 
tion applying enters into similar bargains with other coun- 
tries. Or, it may be put, in the United States practice, A gives 
X concessions granted Y, conditionally on X giving it the 
favors Y gave it, while in the European system, A gives X con- 
cessions granted Y, conditionally upon X giving A the favors 
it grants B or C. 

It may be noted that by its recent adoption of the mini- 
mum and maximum tariff in the form provided by the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff, the United States has virtually abandoned its 
traditional interpretation of reciprocal favors. Formerly its 
tariff was of the simple one-story kind, tempered occasionally 
by limited reciprocity treaties. In 1909 it adopted a dual tariff, 
on the Norwegian model of maximum and minimum duties, the 
minimum duties intended to be the prevailing rate, and the 
maximum serving, temporarily, as a club to compel conces- 
sions. In the negotiations which followed, the minimum rates, 
en bloc, were accorded all countries not discriminating against 
the United States. The United States gave Germany, for ex- 
ample, its lowest rates, for value received, but the compensa- 
tion received was not concessions given by Germany to match 
concessions given by France, but the privilege of getting as 
800d treatment as Germany accorded France, in other words, 
Its conventional or minimum tariff. That is, the maximum and 
minimum negotiations fell under the formula, A gives X con- 
Cessions granted Y, conditionally upon X giving A the favors 
it grants B or C,—the European, not the traditional United 
States formula. When the United States proceeded to demand 
from Canada the concessions recently given France, the de- 
‘mand seemed to Canadians inconsistent with the American in- 
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sistence on a specific quid pro quo. It was inconsistent with 
that position, but the United States had abandoned that posi- 
tion. Incidentally it may be recalled, Canada alone of the 
nations of the world secured the minimum tariff of the United 
States without giving any special favors in return; true, she 
enabled the Taft administration to save its face by granting 
the United States intermediate rates, not on the items accorded 
France, but on some thirteen minor tariff schedules; but she 
saved her own face by simultaneously making the same reduc- | 
tions to all other countries, so that at present in Canada and 
in Canada alone United States products pay in every instance 
maximum tariff rates. Success on this occasion was of course 
due not to Canada’s strength alone but to the friendliness and 
low tariff sentiment in the United States which refused to 
sanction a tariff war for reductions in a tariff already lower 
than that of the United States. 

| In Canada the question of most-favored-nation treatment | 
has become important only since we discarded our single tariff, ’ 
adding first a preferential level for the Empire and later an 
intermediate schedule for reciprocating foreign countries. Pre-: 
vious to 1897 the only break in our single-tariff system had 
been the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and at that time no com- 
plications followed, because Canada was isolated and obscure, 
and the articles covered did not greatly interest European 
countries. In 1874, so little was the most-favored-nation situ- 
ation appreciated that opponents of George Brown’s proposed 
reciprocity treaty with the United States attacked it for ex- 
posing Canada not only to British and American competition, 
but to foreign competition: the foreign competition, however, 
was to come, not direct from most favored nations, but indi- 
rectly through Britain’s position as world entrepo6t.t. As late 


as 189], Sir John Thompson declared that a reciprocity treaty | HK 


would not involve the operation of the most-favored-nation 
clause, basing his statement, as he said, not on his own inves- 
tigations, but on assurances given by the British Government 
and on the practice of the United States—a practice, of course, 
- pbased on different treaty obligations. Even in the recent ne- 


1Cf. Toronto Mail, Aug. 27, 1874. 
2Hansard, 1891, ii, p. 4016. 
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gations with France our representatives were so hazy on 
ysubject that the treaty was almost wrecked because of our 
ire to explain that Switzerland, a strong competitor of 
rice, Was on our most-favored-nation list. 

In determining our future course, three or four considera- 
03 which bear on the issue may be briefly indicated. 

1. Heed should be given to foreign experience. It is not 
jiout significance that European countries, protectionist and 
etrade alike, have come back to the so-called unconditional 
mi, and that even the United States has temporarily, at least, 
sgrted it. ; | | 

2. The question should be faced, are we more desirous of 
‘octing our own market, than of seeking markets abroad? 
cintry which aims at complete self-sufficiency will make no 
eies at all, and a country which wishes to limit its dealings 

‘few countries will prefer the conditional to the uncondi- 
nl form. The United States has ceased to be in this posi- 
» It is doubtful if Canada is now or will be long in this 
sion. We have been compelled to be protectionist because 
neighbor was protectionist, barring us from her market 
csupplying ours; we shall become less protectionist as our 
inbor becomes less protectionist and opens to our producers 
lrge a double market as their producers enjoy. We are 
iif compelled to find new markets abroad, not only for our 
Xt or our fish, but for our flour, which our mills produce in 
atity four-fold our own consumption, our agricultural im- 
ants, of which our largest firm already exports as much as 
Sls in Canada, our paper, for making which new mills are 
up every month. We cannot be indifferent to foreign 
Vets, 

». Again, the old United States interpretation has the dis- 
Vitage that it gives no guarantee against future discrimi- 

tin except by continuous and inconvenient negotiation. 

. One of the most difficult points to weigh is whether the 
tiaatic concessions we get under the unconditional form are 
1 or less weighty than the automatic concessions we have 
fe, In estimating the former we must remember that we 
Z to gain by whatever concessions are secured by powers 
®he United States or Germany or Argentina in countries 

Which we have or will have favored nation relations, 
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powers whose bargaining strength we cannot lightly rank be- 
low ours, and whose privileged competition we cannot lightly 
disregard. In estimating the latter, the only danger—arguing 
throughout from a protectionist standpoint—is presented by 
a treaty of far-reaching extent, with a country whose markets 
are worth more to us than those of other countries and whose 
competition is less dangerous than theirs in the lines affected. 
With the reciprocity pact with the United States given its 
quietus, there seems no other possibility of “danger” in this 
way, taking into account both the comparative equality of any 
other countries with which we might negotiate, and the narrow 
limits—our maximum and intermediate rates—within which 
negotiations are likely, with minor exceptions, to be confined. 

It would seem, therefore, that even if foreign nations 
agree to negotiate fresh treaties with the Dominions, it would 
not be to our advantage to change the form of the most-fav- 
ored-nation clause. And more certainly, if they decline to 
negotiate except after denouncing the whole treaty, there is 
no advantage in sight great enough to warrant our jeopardiz- 
ing the commercial relations of the United Kingdom with 
foreign countries. | 

O. D. SKELTON. 
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HE subject of this address is the study of history and the 

uses of that study, more especially with reference to ec- 
clesiastical history. As the whole includes each of its parts, it 
will be obvious that any general considerations which are 
advanced in respect of all history, will ‘a fortiori’ hold good of 
Church history as well The student of Church history has to 
deal with an institution which, starting from very obscure be- 
ginnings some nineteen hundred years ago, advanced in three 
centuries to the position of the state religion of the Roman 
Empire, dominated the history of Europe for a thousand years 
more, and still stands,—shorn, indeed, of much temporal splen- 
dour,—but in extent, in spiritual force, and in many other 
respects, stronger than ever. He has to investigate the facts 
and causes of this majestic development, to estimate the influ- 
ences, Jewish, Hellenic, and Roman, which helped to mould the 
God-given life of the Church,—to see how and why she devel- 
oped a certain doctrine, a certain organization, a certain ritual. 
He must study the fortunes of an organization which, despite 
floods of ridicule, and storms of persecution, withstood all at- 
_ tacks, and grew in numbers, power, and solidarity, till, out of 
_ the wrecks of Roman rule, she was able to wrest the sceptre of 
| Western civilization, to dictate to princes, to make and unmake 
kings,—till, in the end, the very splendour of her temporal 
| pretensions served only to hide the corruption within, and a 
| Single monk was able to reveal her weakness at a stroke. In 
| the process of disintegration which ensued, he must follow the » 
| history of the Church along a hundred divergent and still di- 
| Verging lines; he has to study the lives and actions and 
thoughts of great ecclesiastical statesmen and thinkers, who 
| have wrought great good for the Church, and of others, who, 
| as Carlyle put it, might better have been paid to leave things 
| alone. The worldly glory of great prelates, and the stern as- 
i 
} 
| 












Ceticism of the monks, the alliance or the rejection of the world, 
the prostrate figures of heresies which strew the path of ortho- 
doxy while her car, in the felicitous metaphor of a modern 
i Ett strat ll alia aS I lt ee a AS le A 5 ee are At i" 


of *Lecture given at the opening of the Theological Session, to the members 
Queen’s Alumni Association, October 23rd, 1911. 
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writer, flies thundering down through the ages, reeling but al 


erect,—the love or the contempt of secular learning in different 
individuals and in different ages,—all these and many other 
things fall to be studied under the subject of Church history. 
And they must all be set in the background of general history, 
and so set forth that their vital connections, their inner devel- 
opment, and the causal nexus that binds them all shall be 
brought to light. : 

The scope of the subject is so tremendous that limitation 
is a necessity, and it becomes an important question what form 


the limitation shall take. One might attempt to bring the work © 


of the Church historian within reasonable,—I might almost say 
possible,—limits, by confining the significance of the term 
Church within the circle of a narrow definition. And if the 
times were still with us when men could conceive the Church 
as founded from the very remotest beginnings upon the apos- 
tolic succession of the see of Rome, or if, from the point of 
view of “jure divino” presbyterianism, we could think of 
Church history as a discontinuous progress from Christ’s time 
to our own, treating the mediaeval domination of Rome as a 
gigantic and negligible aberration,—if we could make Peter’s 
primacy, or episcopal succession, or presbyterianism, or some 
perverted notion of the inner light, our test of distinction be- 
tween what is Church and what is non-Church,—we might thus 
rid ourselves of a cumbersome mass of material. By such 
means we should bring our study within a comparatively nar- 
row range, and, without an overwhelming amount of labour, 


might presume to congratulate ourselves upon, a mastery of the” 


subject. But the knowledge acquired on such fictitious prin- 
ciples would be worthless, and worse, and such mastery of ec- 
clesiastical history a delusion. If we are to believe, with Igna- 


tius, that where Christ is, there is the Church, or with Tertul-. 


lian, that where three believers are, there is the Church, even 
if they be but laymen; if we are to put confidence in the prom- 
ise of a greater than these, that wheresoever two or three are 
gathered together, there is he in the midst of them, we are 
compelled to refuse the absolute criterion of bishop, of pope, 
or of presbyter; and, casting aside all preconceived notions as 
to the original constitution of the Church, we must go to the 
facts, so far as they can be ascertained, and rather base our 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 255 
theories of government, doctrine, and ritual upon them, than 
twist them out of truth and seemliness to suit our ready-made 
theories. Along whatever line, then, we may pursue our policy 
of limitation, we cannot, without delivering a fatal blow at ac- 
curacy and truth, attain our object by narrowing the definition 
of Church itself. Church history is and remains the history 
of all the complex consequences which have resulted from the 
attempts to embody in an institution the outcome of the life 
and work and teaching of Jesus upon earth; to abate one jot 
of this widest possible conception of our task is to vitiate our 
work from the beginning. 

- Before we can claim to know Church history, we have to 
investigate the records and traditions of nearly twenty cen- 
turies, to subject our facts to a sound criticism, and arrive at 
an impartial judgment upon the mass of material thus gather- 
ed: we have to bring to the aid of our more special work some 
knowledge at least of kindred subjects,—of secular history, of 
law, of language, of historical geography,—even geology, and 
others of the natural sciences can be of assistance to us. To 
help us in the study of all this, we have the work of many pre- 
decessors,—not all helpful. Text-books may be very good or 
completely worthless,—more pretentious histories may degene- 
rate into mere lifeless annals, or display a literary power 
Which only avails to conceal a complete lack of accuracy,— 
rarely do we find a historian who combines a genuine gift of 
Writing with a genuine mastery of fact. It is not every genera- 
tion that produces a Gibbon. Add to the facts which are the 
raw material of history, the traditions which embody the ideal- 
isms of a people or an institution,—add to these the kindred 
and subsidiary studies which help to make things clearer,—add 
to these the authorities who have investigated the subject,— 
and we see how hopeless it is for any individual to aspire to 
Completeness of knowledge in it. 

Nor is there any other method of limitation left to us, than 
deliberately to limit our own selves, to mark out one period for 
Special personal study, and only work at others so far as it is 
hecessary for a proper understanding of our own,—the extent 
of ur chosen period can only be fixed by our own varying capa- 
“ities. There is, of course, a sense in which all history is a 
"nity, and artificial subdivision into periods is to be deplored ; 
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but if it is one extreme to date the beginning of modern history 
from 1789, it is no less another extreme to date it from the call 
of Abraham. The St. Andrews teacher who began with the 
Councils of Eternity and ended with the Last General Assembly, 
had a laudable ambition; and one can freely wish, but scarcely 
hope, that his execution justified his ambition. Even so vigor- 
ous an advocate of the Unity of History as Professor Freeman 
can say, “Most of us have our special periods which we work in 
detail.” The Unity of History is a splendid phrase, and one not 
so meaningless as many others of similarly splendid sound; but 
no splendour of sound or of significance can stretch human ac- 
complishment beyond the limit of human powers. “Every 
student,” said Lord Acton, “ought to know that mastery is ac- 
quired by resolved limitation”; and on these lines the student. 
of history must perforce proceed. 
Suppose, then, that we have fixed upon our period,—how 
are we to go about the study of it? This has been outlined to a 
certain extent in what has already been said. First of all we 
must try to reach the original authorities, and collect as ex- 
haustive an amount of facts as possible. Nothing can make 
up for negligence in this respect, and nothing is more deplor- 
able than the rashness of those who, with no more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of text-books, pronounce without a qualm, 
irritatingly definite and often ludicrously inaccurate judgments 
upon matters of historical controversy. Thus history is made 
easy; but, in the process, it unfortunately ceases to be history. 
Mere accumulation of facts, however, is not enough. To note 
down isolated circumstances such as these:—that three hun- 
dred and eighteen bishops attended the Council of Nicaea, that ~ 
there were x sessions and y decrees at the Council of Trent, 
that John Calvin was of slight, spare figure, that the great 
Marquis of Argyll had a cast in his eye,—all these may be in- 
teresting in a way: they may serve to give an air of verisimili- 
'_ tude to a rhetorical sentence; but they will give us little help 
in explaining the Arian controversy, the clash between Refor- 
mation and counter-Reformation, the influence of Geneva on 
Protestantism, or the religious and political confusion of sev- 
enteenth century Scotland. In order to make a proper use of | 
facts, we have to select them, and group them properly: those 
of real significance alone are to be retained, and they must be 
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put in logical connection. Towards this end, there is-no better 
help than tradition: and besides the cold facts which are the 
foundation of all accurate historical knowledge, the traditions 
relating to his period must also engage the attention of the 
student. Tradition has been defined as history for working 
purposes: it is used by a race, a nation, a city, a village, a fam- 
ily, an individual. And if we take any tradition which is more 
than the mere insignificant ‘‘clash of the countryside’’,—some 
great tradition like that of Wallace or of Bruce,—we shall find 
that it embodies some such ideal as that of freedom or patriot- 
ism. So the traditions that cling round a great institution are 
an index to the ideals it has cherished, and do more towards the 
revelation of its character than any accumulation of mere dry 
facts. Indeed, facts and traditions are two great mutual inter- 
preters,—a solid knowledge of actual facts helps a man to pick 
his way with confidence among the bypaths of tradition, and a 
comprehensive knowledge of tradition often helps in the selec- 
tion of really significant and relevant facts: the historian in 
possession of both may plunge with confidence into the inves- 
_ tigation of writers, first-hand and second-hand, contemporary 
and subsequent, secure in the thought that every branch of his 
subject will help him to correct all the others, and that every 
element in the chaos will be a factor in the production of the 
cosmos at which he aims. To the understanding of his special 
period he has also to bring all the help which can be given by 
the subsidiary studies of which mention has already been 
made; nor can he afford to neglect entirely the history of 
periods both before and after. 

After the investigator has colletted, to the utmost of his 
knowledge and power, as great a mass of material as he pos- 
sibly can,—when he has made himself master of all the infor- 
mation relating to the subject of his study,—he has to set to 
work upon his raw material, and turn it into something worthy 
of the name of history. He must select his matter and group ~ 
It properly, trace the genesis of ideas and institutions, show 
events in the light of their causation, and inner connection; in 
a word, he must provide the logical clue to the historical laby- 
rinth. ‘As it has been well put by a famous lecturer at Cam- 
bridge: “It is by solidity of criticism, more than by plenitude 
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of erudition, that the study of history strengthens and straight- 
ens and extends the mind.” 

When the matter proceeds a step further, and the actual 
setting forth of his material engages the attention of the 
student, the first requisite I wish to note is that he should seek 
to write with impartiality, an ideal which it is exceedingly hard 
for the average man to realise, but which has nobly been 
striven after by many in these later times. It is hard to keep 
free of sectarian bias, even in our judgment of events long 
passed away: we are the unconscious or the unwilling victims 
of a thousand and one prejudices, ecclesiastical, political, and 
philosophic, which colour our views in spite of us: but of late 
there has arisen a type of historical writer who does his best 
to minimise such influences, and to let the facts of each parti- 
cular case speak for themselves. It is unfortunate when this 
tendency is carried so far as to excuse immorality, cruelty, or 
crime on the ground of prevalent manners and customs, or 
when a lack of imagination suffers history to degenerate into 
amere chronicle. But the principle itself is too sound to be 
condemned on account of such temporary misuse: and impar- 
tiality need not, in careful hands, become either moral indiffer- 
ence, or imaginative deficiency. ; . 

History has been written in many ways. We might in- 
stance the dramatic method of such a man as Carlyle, who, in 
his history of the French Revolution, confines himself to the 
masterly portrayal of disjunct incidents, and produces a result 
of such tremendous dramatic and literary power, but at the 
same time so unsatisfactory from a purely historical point of 
view, that his work has been described as history seen by light- 
ning flashes. -This method is of great value in the hands of an 
expert: but it is exceedingly liable to abuse at the hands of 


those who make it a cloak for meagre, or superficial, or even | 


inaccurate knowledge: its results are frequently of extraordi- 
nary effectiveness, but the brilliance which can sacrifice truth 
to epigram, and facts to the exigencies of a dramatic situation, 
is a dangerous brilliance. It is fine to think of Francis I, in his 
flight from the stricken field of Pavia, saying to the gatekeeper 
of a castle into which he sought entrance: “Open! it is the for- 
tune of France.” More prosaic fact turns his poetical saying 
into: “Open! it is the unfortunate King of France.” And if 
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we must sacrifice to truth, the reported dramatic saying of 
Wellington in the crisis of Waterloo, “Up Guards! and at 
them,”’ why should we regret a piece of theatricality, if it is 
false? History in the form of a series of flashlight photo- 
graphs abounds in striking situations and daring combina- 
tions; it reads as easily and pleasantly as a romance; but it 
can only be trusted in the hands of a master. There is a sense 
in which Shakespeare and Scott are historians, but the ao 
after historical truth will use them with caution. 

At the opposite pole from the method which explodes his- 
tory into a coruscation of literary fireworks, is the method 
which shrivels it up into a collection of lifeless annals, which 
is content with bald and barren facts set down in chronological 
order, and remains in depressing ignorance both of the drama- 
tic possibilities of events, and of their logical tonnection. This 
is the kind of history which is too often taught, especially in 
schools,—a list of names and dates, in which kings and popes, 
battles, sieges, murders, treaties, revolutions and catastrophes, 
each with the number of a year affixed, are turned into a kind 
of glorified multiplication table, with all the human interest, 
and all the logical development, and all the literary possibilities 
carefully extracted, so that the unfortunate student is con- 
demned to mechanic feats of memory,—a dreary pilgrimage 
through a valley of dry bones. If anything, this latter method 
is more in vogue to-day ; for, with the flood of new material that 
has of late been poured forth upon the world, the need of mas- 
tering facts has made serious inroads upon the time available 
for literary effort. Moreover, the entire change of outlook 
produced by the coming of the comparative method,—a change 
‘so great that a distinguished modern historian finds this nine- 
teenth century contribution to learning not less valuable than 
the Renascence of the fifteenth,—has caused men to regard 
history from a completely new standpoint; and no history is of 
much account in modern times which does not aim at least at 
a scientific treatment of its subject. A change has come over 
the scene. Instead of imposing histories of long periods, writ- 
ten in an elaborate literary style, we have a host of mono- 
graphs and essays on subjects of limited range, in which ex- 
actitude counts for more than gracefulness, and matter is of 
more account than form. Doubtless the day will come when 
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some new Gibbon, having mastered the mass of material which 
modern research has brought to light, having laid under con- 
tribution a host of essayists and monographists, will write a 
great history on scientific principles, bringing to the aid of a 
thorough scientific method the grace and the grandeur of an 
accomplished literary style. But meantime the world has not 
quite found its orientation in the confusion of new matter and 
new views, and the science of history is not full-grown. 

Half-a-century ago the question was fiercely debated 
whether there could be such a thing as a science of history at 
all; and, as usual, there were misunderstandings on both sides. 
‘When one thinks of the wanton indifference,—one might al- 
most say, the callous brutality,—with which the advocates of 
historical science treated some of the most cherished feelings 
and ideas of humanity, one can hardly blame the other side for 
displaying an alarm and a degree of controversial bitterness 
which were not fully warranted by a calmer consideration of 
the subject. The “scientific” writers claimed that they would 
soon be able to destroy the fantastic delusion of human free 
will, and would soon be able to set the world’s so-called great 
men in their proper place, asserting that the moral world was 
governed by laws as fixed and inexorable as those of the phy- 
sical, and that the finding of these laws would produce a revo- 
lution in our views of human nature. Against this standpoint, 
the opponents of the science of history, among whom Goldwin 
Smith was a protagonist, protested vigorously, refusing to 
allow the degradation of man to the status of a beast or a 
vegetable, asserting the consciousness of human free will, com- 
bating the deposition of great men from the thrones they occu- 
pied in the human imagination, and denying any complete* 
similarity between the conditions of the. physical world and 
those of the moral. 

When the wordy warfare was at its height, two articles 
appeared in successive numbers of the Cornhill Magazine, of 
which articles John Stuart Mill says that they were, up to his 
time, the ablest and most sensible contribution to the subject. 
One aim of the writer was to relieve the groundless apprehen- 
sions of the anti-scientific, and then popular, school, by point- 
ing out that a science of history need not necessarily destroy 
free-will or moral responsibility, or the position of great men. 
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‘The apprehension arose from a misunderstanding of the term 
“law of nature.” We are somewhat apt to forget that “law”, 
in this sense, is a mere metaphor, just as “govern” is a meta- 
phor, and “brute matter” is another metaphor. What we are 
pleased to call laws are simply records, made from our experi- 
ence of the fact that certain things, e.g., the heavenly bodies, so 
far as we know, always act in certain ways, and that we must 
regard them in that way, if we are to understand them. ‘“‘But’’, 
to quote the writer’s own words, “‘the notion that there is some 
abstract necessity, some overruling fate, some specific agent 
called a force, by which the planets are moved in their orbits, 
is an irrational superstition.” For all we know, the heavenly 
bodies may act as they do of their own free will, without any 
compulsion at all. We cannot say from experience that they 
must act in a certain way; we can only say that, as far as.we 
can tell, they do. The laws of nature are never anything more 
than records, based upon observation, and induction, and the 
testing of experience; they do not affect the question of free- 
will any more than a railway time-table affects the free-will 
of passengers travelling by the line. It must be admitted 
. that if free-will is destroyed, moral responsibility is bound to 
‘disappear with it: and if the discernment of regularity meant 
the destruction of free-will, then a science of history would be 
all that its opponents have feared. But regularity need not be 
the negation of free-will,—it may even be the result of it. When 
‘we find from statistics that, in any given community, the pro- 
portion of murders, of suicides, of illegitimate births, even of 
wrongly addressed letters, is almost a constant quantity from 
year to year,—if we find such generalities to hold good as that 
industrialism usually follows militarism, that mental super- 
sedes physical greatness in the course of national development, 
that the domination of individuals and aristocracies gives way 
to rule by the masses, that institutions supersede gifted indi- 
viduals,—does any human being imagine that the question of 
free-will is affected? We do not take alarm at statistics or at 
the science of political economy ; what is the special danger that 
makes us fear a science of history? To quote again, “Freedom 
and moral responsibility stand on their own basis, and the fear 
that a science of history, if it is ever constructed, will over- 
throw them is just as reasonable as the fear that a good nauti- 
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cal almanac will enslave the stars and the tides.” Science would | 
simply be the results of observation systematically classified: | 
its bearing on practical everyday life would be infinitesimal: | 
and it would only affect freedom and responsibility in the ap- i 
prehension of a defective reasoner. : 

Again, it may be objected, we could not possibly attain, in _ 
the realm of history, the power of definite and certain predic- i 


tion attainable in the science of the physical world,—and such | 


lack of certainty is fatal to the claims of historical science. Let | 
us admit that, in spite of the proverb, history does not repeat | 
itself,—that, instead of proceeding in a recurrent cycle, like © 
the actions of physical agents, the course of history is a tra- | 
jectory,—that new and incalculable factors creep in at every | 
stage,—that no future Luther or Knox can be foreseen trem- _ 
bling on the margin of our known ecclesiastical organization, © 
as Neptune was discerned by the scientific imagination upon © 





the verge of the solar system. Even admitting all tlHis, we | : 


can only say that historical certainty is less in degree than 
scientific,— we cannot say it is different in kind. The certainty 
of any science other than mathematics is merely negative and 
hypothetical. “If conditions remain as they are, and if our 
past observations and inferences have been correct, then such | 

and such will happen,” says the scientist: and this is exactly 


what the historical scientist claims to say. There is a higher. _ 


degree of probability in the one case than in the other,—and 
that is all that can be said. The apparent chaos of historical — 
events, it may be quite possible to reduce to order,—there is 
no inherent reason why laws of historical phenomena should | 
not exist, nor yet why philosophy should completely fail to dis- — 
cern them. Of course, the attainment of mathematical cer- | 
tainty would never be more than a pious dream,—the reactions 
between man and his environment are too complex, and the 
series of them is too long, to permit the indulgence of such a 
hope,—but prediction of a hypothetical and conditional kind 
should be quite possible, and, indeed, has been frequently justi- | 
fied by fulfilment. For the unity of reason, and the uniformity 
of human nature are little less dependable in their way than _ 
the uniformity of nature on which physical science is based. — 
One shining example occurs tome. The death of Pitt about a 
century ago, followed hard upon the triumph of Napoleon in 
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central Europe: and most British statesmen were convinced of 
the hopeless collapse of all effective resistance to Napoleon by 
land. But Pitt maintained to the end that, whenever the despot 
encountered a solid national resistance, he would be effectively 
checked; and he predicted that, if Spain could be turned against 
Napoleon, Britain, by a policy of judicious interference in the 
Iberian peninsula, could lay in ruins the edifice of his power. 
We will not further discuss the question of historical science 
and its possibilities, except to say that such a science is becom- 
ing more possible with every generation, not only because it is 
better studied, but because it is always becoming more capable 
of study. 

John Stuart Mill has said that in the difficult process of 
observation and comparison which is required in such a study, 
it would evidently be of great assistance if it should happen to 
be the fact that some one element in the complex existence of 
social man is pre-eminent over all the others as the prime agent 
of the social movement,—hbecause it would range events in a 
kind of spontaneous order, and, as it were, provide a point 
round which experience might be crystallized. Now, such a pre- 
eminent institution in the history of an epoch is to be found, 
say, in the Church during the middle ages: and Church his- 
tory will therefore have a certain advantage in respect of scien- 
tific study. As a matter of actual fact, moreover, the chrono- 
logical order of historical science has answered to its logical 
development: and Church history has been accorded the prior- 
ity in respect of scientific treatment; for, as Lord Acton point- 
ed out on one occasion, “By reason of the graver issues con- 
cerned, and the vital consequences of error, it opened the way 
in research, and was the first to be treated by close reasoners 
and scholars of the higher rank.” Christianity, embodied in 
institutions, takes rank with the Roman Empire, with Juda- 
ism, with Hellenism, with the critical philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century, with positive science,—or even above them,— 
as one of the great formative factors in the history of civilized 
Society, and lends itself perhaps better than any other subject 
to scientific historical study from the evolutionary point of 
view. In any case, if we deny the possibility of a science of 
history, we reduce history to a mere chaotic chronicle, incapa- 
ble of rational explanation of any kind. 
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A few remarks on the uses of histo: 
done. It is told of a great mathematician 
ingenious discovery, the beauty of which 
use to anybody. And while there is a sez 
be true of historical study, history, like 
wholly without its uses. In the first place 
which satisfy the Divine hunger of the hu 
things of the spirit, and finds its place 
whose glory it is to reveal the dealings c 
the world to those who diligently seek. F- 
of the self-styled practical man, who beli 
but that which can realise itself in dolle 
fashion of studying history of course m: 
there is a type of man to whom the purst 
own sake is more absorbing than the pu 
would rather comprehend the deep thing 
mind than the wealth of Golconda in h 
these men, who, by pushing back the lim: 
ignorance, and extending the borders of » 
leaven the whole lump of a civilization. 
is one of the studies that appeals, to widen 
minds, to open up new vistas of experience 
the imagination, and waken echoes in th 
soul. Thoughtless speculation we cannot 
historical study, for there are always me 
successfully against the empire of reason 
likely in history because few take the trot 
rect the errors of careless historians: bui 
tion can never put back into obscurity a fe 
rescued from oblivion, and brought to lig 
does not, like philosophy, aim so high as t 
universe, yet it goes upon the assumptior 
rational: and, by the rescue of facts fro: 
minion of chance, it provides material for 
ing a rationale of events. 

The study of history is moreover an | 
by no means to be despised; and a suppor 
nament, to the edifice of a liberal educati 
of history is not subjected to the frequer 
ence exerted by certain other studies of a1 
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He does not always find himself working with forces whose 
action he can confidently predict, and in many cases, control: 
he does not contract that insularity and intolerance of mind 
and temper which, in some cases, becomes the heritage of those 
who confine themselves to some particular field of the vast do- 
main of physical science: he is not so liable to become the vic- 
tim of that pride of learning which renders some men incapa- 
ble of believing that there is any being higher than man in the 
universe. Here there is no ever-recurring cycle of events to 
dull him with its monotony, little of that microscopic clearness 
of vision, which, by destroying the mystery of things, crushes 
ideals, and deadens the soul: but, in the metaphor of an ancient 
father, he looks out across a heaving seagy whose endless move- 
ments are at once a satisfaction and a stimulus; great men rise 
and sink upon the surface of it with all the apparent caprice of 
the wind-driven waves: empires and institutions, like ships, 
ride proudly out their little course, and founder before his 
eyes: the crash of thrones resounds upon his ears above the 
thunder of the waves: but it is all movement, all life, and all 
an uncertain but fascinating vision, blending in itself those 
elements of finality and of elusiveness which constitute the | 
‘charm of all true culture. He opens up for himself a world of 
romance truer than the most romantic fiction: he finds here, if 
he knows where to look for it, a scientific exactitude combined 
with the noblest use of literary power: the whole vast field of 
the social life of man, from the remotest bounds of the past to 
this present spot of time, is open to him, and he may reap 
where he will: let him consider, and bow the head. Righs 
But the study of history, apart from the mere desire of 
discovering truth, or cultivating the mind, has its uses of a 
more severely practical kind. There is a well-known state- 
ment that ‘history is past politics, and politics is present his- 
tory.’ And, in the whirl and excitement of political life, or in 
the endless controversy and confusion of ecclesiastical,—amid 
all the clamour of a multitude of sects, which are so blinded 
by the dust of conflict that their peering vision cannot distin- 
guish the essential from the fortuitous elements in a contem- 
porary situation,—there is no better guide, no stronger steady- 
ing influence, than a competent knowledge of past history. For 
he who can discern his own littleness, and the littleness of his 
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party, by comparison with the gigantic vista of 20 crowded 
centuries, is thereby reduced to a becoming humility; his self- 
assertion vanishes away ag he realises how small a part he has 
to play in the mighty drama whose prologue was spoken in 
Galilee so many years ago: if he has read history aright, his 
knowledge will be to him a touchstone enabling him to discri- 
minate between the passing and the permanent, between the 
false and the true: he will not cling to party shibboleths and 
petty prejudices as if they were the pillars that uphold the uni- ~ 
verse, nor will he, with the partial spirit of a fanatic, neglect 
the fundamentals of his political or his religious faith, to follow 
after things fhat matter little. By him, things that might fill _ 
another man with apprehension, will be seen in their true pro- 
portions: if he has seen the same heresies and the same-aspects 
of unbelief reappear in slightly different guise from age to 
age, he may apprehend the spread of modern scepticism, but 
he will scarcely fear its progress. He will carefully examine’ 
all self-styled new theologies, to see whether a lie may not lurk 
in the very title-page of them: things that excite the most viru- 
lent passions in men for whom the present alone has any mean- 
ing, will rouse neither fear nor anger, neither jubilation nor 
triumph, in the mind of him who can also live in the past: and 
_ many things his contemporaries pass over with disdain, to him 
will be vital. No work, he knows, that is not founded firmly on 
the rock of past experience will bear the weight of present 
building or of future superstructure: and thus the. historian, 
other things being equal, must play a prominent and useful 
part in any constructive work. What is more calculated to 
keep us free from prejudice, from pride, from undue appre- 
hension, or from undue conceit, than contact with men whom 
death has removed for ever beyond the reach of our smiles or 
frowns, with institutions now long indifferent to any praise 
or blame of ours? What better guide can we have for days to 
come, than the long experience of the past, whose errors and 
whose successes, whose triumphs and catastrophes, are written 
for our edification? To quote my own teacher in my own sub- 
ject, “To deliver the soul from bigotry, the understanding from 
prejudice, the study of history is a fitting instrument.” 

And I cannot but think that the study of history has an 
especial value in a country like this, in whose phenomenal 
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growth lie both our glory and our danger. Weare so apt, as a 
people, to exult in the mere material size and resources of our 
Dominion, so apt to think that the piling up of wealth, and the 
increase of creature comfort are the be-all and end-all of life, 
that we are in danger of forgetting the spiritual things which 
are of greater importance still. ‘Because thou sayest ‘I am 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing, and 
knowest not that thou art wretched agd miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked.’” If these awful words apply to us, is 
there not need that we should buy tried gold, and fit raiment, 
and salve for our eyes? Mere bigness will never make a nation 
great unless the pulse of a noble life, intellectual, moral, spiri- 
tual, beats at its heart: and there is no outstanding virtue in 
mere modernity. History would help us here, were it only from 
the point of view of culture and learning for its own sake. But 
it can give us much-needed practical help as well. We are a 
young nation, and the youth of nations is full of the same as- 
pirations, but beset by the same temptations, as the youth of 
- man,—the temptation to be impatient in action, irreverent in 
spirit, disdainful of the advice of elders, and shortsighted in its 
various lines of policy. And when we find ourselves faced by 
a host of problems in all departments of our national life, when 
the game is left in our hands with every opportunity to play it 
to a successful conclusion, when a church and a nation lie ready 
to our hands that we may make or mar their destinies; shall 
we not go for guidance to the wise men of the past, to the insti- 
tutions that have withstood the shock of ages, to the thoughts 
and ideals that have been in the souls of men as a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life? Shall we not base our work 
upon the noblest foundations we can find in past or present, 
that we may find for our schemes and our ambitions a fitting 
place in the long perspective of the centuries? - 

Lord Rosebery, in a magnificent Rectorial address, deliv- 
ered at the quincentenary of St. Andrew’s University a month 
ago, spoke for a time in the character of an imaginary Lord 
Rector, who had lived throughout the University’s five hundred 
years, and I conclude by putting the Struldbrug’s words into 
the mouth of another ancient and imaginary sage, who has 
Seen the whole pageant of Christian history: 

“I have seen generations come and go like the tides, and 
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they have left me stranded in loneliness. JI cannot remember, 
and I cannot forget. . . . . Ihave lived through storm and 
sunshine, sometimes bewildered by both: but, as time made 
events clearer, and brought occasions into their true propor- 
tion, I have been conscious of progress to the light. . . 

I have seen thrones toppled over like ninepins, and sublime 
heads rolled in the dust like apples in an orchard. I have seen 
‘ eclipses that seemed eternal, and rivers, as in Egypt, turn to 
blood. I have seen life and death and glory chasing each other 
like shadows on a summer sea; and all has seemed to be vanity. 
But I remain in the conviction that, though individuals may 
suffer, when we take stock of a century at its end, we shall find 
that the world is better and happier than it was at the begin- 
ning. Sursum corda. Lift up your hearts; for the world is 
moving onwards. Its chariot wheels may crush for the moment, 
but it does not move to evil. It is guided from above,—and 
guided, we may be sure, with wisdom and goodness which can- 
not fail. This is the comfort which in blackest darkness must 
afford light.” : 
j JOHN DALL: 
Queen’s University. 
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SOME RECENT HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
EUROPEAN AND BRITISH. 


The Life of W. E. Gladstone. Lord Morley. Popular edition, 
London, 1911. 


Lord Chatham, His Early Life and Connections. Lord Rose- 


bery. London, 1910. * 


Lectures on the French Revolution. Lord Acton. London, 
1910. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. London, 1907. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. G. M. Trevelyan. London, 1909. 


The volumes enumerated above remind us, not merely that 
the English-speaking world is still maintaining its supremacy 
in history and in historical biography, but that the methods of 
its present masters are identical with those of the past. Advo- 
cates of what is not incorrectly styled the scientific method 
applied to history, have recently been prophesying an eclipse, 
not only complete but enduring, of the older school. The multi- 
plication of documents, the minuter study of them, the con- 
scientious elaboration of even unimportant detail, the surren- 
der to the mere fact, and the refusal of the right to make 
sweeping judgments, all these, and many other considerations, 
threatened a revolution in history. One professor, from Ox- 
ford, denied the historian the privilege of making moral esti- 
mates; another, from Cambridge, prepared us for the disap- 
pearance of. literary style, as the natural result of increased 
attention to Archives and Record offices. Bibliographies 
followed bibliographies; and syndicates were formed, at Cam- 


_ bridge and elsewhere, to provide false bottoms, planned on 
_ hewer lines, for the numerous abysses in history. Not a few, 
| Who still cherished in secret a sneaking fondness for the daz- 
_ Ziling rhetoric of Macaulay, or the hero-worship of Motley, or 
| the splendid unfair eloquence of Froude’s partizan mind, had 
_ begun to resign themselves to their dull fate. Did not the pro- 
_ fessors prophesy? Who shall contradict? 


But the sun still shines. The truth is that an able school, 
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forgetting the many mansions in the world of history, has been 
claiming a domination for their precepts which literary justice 
permits to them only in their own narrower sphere, and the 
healthy reaction against their theory and practice has taken 
concrete form in the volumes at the head of our article. No 
one doubts the place of scientific method in research, or the 
need for the strictest attention to minute detail; treatises, let 
us say, On medieval constitutional history call for a scientific 
apparatus at least as elaborate as that required in any of the 
exacter sciences. But there are other kinds of history, and we 
have to thank historians like Lord Rosebery, Lord Acton, and 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan for proving to us that the history which . 
used to stand in England as the final stage in every gentleman’s 
education, his Grand Tour in the world of literature, may still 
not only be read, but be produced in all the old perfection. We 
include Lord Morley’s now famous life of his chief, partly be- 
cause its appearance in a very popular form is a.real event in 
the literary world; partly because the qualities therein dis- 
played are those which later schools of historical biography 
must regard as the great literary conventions accepted in the 
higher regions of English history. 

It is significant that all our authors are men of DEbnG 
standing, and deep experience in politics. The newer school, 
in its enthusiasm for documents, sometimes forgets that there 
is a region in history where parliamentary experience, and 
knowledge of men, unlock more doors than scientific study of 
documents ‘can do. We may goto M. Aulard for the details of 
the Revolution, but it is equally important to know what Acton, 
the friend of Gladstone and Dédllinger, a man who knew his 
Europe in gossip and tradition, as well as in books, has to say; 
and if Lord Rosebery brought no other qualification to his work 
than his public position, it would still be interesting to know 
what the leader of the Liberal Imperialists, and a past Prime 
Minister, had to say on the greatest of his predecessors. Or, to 
put the same point in a slightly different way, when Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, who proves that virtues continue among the righte- 
ous (I do not say the Whigs) even unto the third and fourth 
generation, claims that “this is the golden moment for writing 
the history of 1860. Fifteen years ago there was not enough 
printed matter and MS. available, and fifteen years hence there 
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will be nothing left except these printed sources’’, he is pro- 
claiming a holy war against the merely paper study of history. 
History is the greatest of the humanities, and to its making 
there go, in the Highland phrase, ‘‘ seven years of our owh 
learning, and seven generations before.” On the one hand 
there are the science, the documents, the small detail; on the 
other, knowledge of men, inherited tradition, experience in 
political affairs. England has led in history, because great 
traditional schools, like that of the Whigs, trained scholars in 
methods rarer and more difficult than those of the universities. 
The ‘‘notes” of the great style are still conspicuous in these 
volumes written by adherents, curiously enough all of the Whig 
tradition. 

There is first of all a frank avowal of interest, or ordinary 
human pleasure, as the motive impelling the author to write 
or to seek readers. Mr. Trevelyan admits that Garibaldi’s 
Sicilian adventure is “such stuff as schoolboys’ dreams are 
made of,” and he has proved in an earlier volume that out of 
the fortunes of Anita and Garibaldi a nobler and more thrilling 
-romance may be constructed than any master of fiction could 
hope to equal. Lord Rosebery, too, wins readers for himself 
by the obvious desire he has, to commemorate his literary hob- 
bies in some definite literary form; and even Lord Acton, whose 
reputation has had a sinister influence in checking incipient 
historical enthusiams, which nothing in his writings really 
supports, takes obvious pleasure in showering the most irre- 
sponsible of superlatives on the thinkers, heroes, and villains, 
who excite his love or hate in the Revolution. Indeed, it is part 
of the charm—we had almost said the greatness—of the tradi- 
tional school, that, being composed of amateurs, it is very tol- 
erant of prejudice. To hate, to love, to do both absolutely, and 
to expect their readers to sympathize; to let natural emotions 
write themselves in history; these have been the usages among 
English historians, from Clarendon with his great hostile 
sketch of Cromwell, down to Lord Morley with his third vol- 
ume of Gladstonian apologetics. And whether in prejudice or 
Pleasure these recent writers bid us “sleep quiet o’ nights,” 
Since history is still a recreation. 
peereees, b Bk Ra TREY CARN TE. fie 


* The italics are my own. 
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All of them, too, fling themselves into moral judgments 
with an enthusiasm which must make York Powell turn in his 
grave. For it was an intellectual fad of that most delightful 
and eccentric genius, to hold that one must reserve moral judg- 
ment in history; and young Oxford has given an inexplicable 
and unintelligent support to his theory. As if history, in its 
more inspired moments, has not always been a recognized 
court of moral appeal, where men usurp, for a little, the office 
of the Final Judge. None of our authors incline to timidity 
here, and Acton, with his robust and prejudiced moral judg- 
ment, deals everywhere in sweeping and suggestive characteri- 
sations. What could be finer or more provocative than such a 
sentence as this: ‘All these fractions of opinion were called . 
Liberal; Montesquieu because he was an intelligent Tory; Vol- 
taire, because he attacked the clergy; Turgot, as a reformer; 
Rousseau, as a democrat; Diderot, as a freethinker. The one 
thing common to them ali is the disregard for liberty.” Of 
Robispierre he says that “‘he remains the most hateful charac- 
ter in the forefront of history since Machiavelli reduced to a 
code the wickedness of public men’’; and in his judgments of 
Mirabeau, Danton, and the Queen, he makes it very plain that 
his ideal historian is only the moral philosopher working 
among particular instances. Even if, in Acton, there be too 
much of the moral doctrinaire, he and his fellow-historians 
have nevertheless done a great service to their art, in rescuing 
it from becoming a mean and sordid collection of material 
facts, and raising it to its former philosophic and moral great- 
ness. 

We have space for only one other notable feature in these 
volumes, their literary art. It was Acton who threatened his- 
tory with an eclipse of literary grace, as a result of documen- 
tary study; and yet Acton, although his volume on the Revolu- 
tion consists of lectures, presumably imperfectly revised by 
their author, exerts through his language the control natural 
to a striking personality and holds us by the very difficulty of 
his expression. We cannot imagine any better intellectual dis- 
cipline than a study of Acton, at his subtlest and best—say in 
the essay on “Nationalism”, included in an earlier volume; 
where thought and expression, both packed tight, puzzle, and 
at the same time elevate the imagination. As for Lord Rose- 
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bery and Mr. Trevelyan, one may say this of the former, that 
the greatest orator of the empire wirtes not unworthily of his 
spoken utterances, and of the latter that he maintains, in a 
changed world, the energy and eloquence of Lord Macaulay, 
and never, in writing, falls below the level of a*great subject. 

It is a curious, and significant fact, that all of our 
authors, and more especially the first of them, learned in the 
school of a great political master, W. E. Gladstone, their public 
views, and reflect the virtues, possibly also the prejudices, of 
Victorian Liberalism. It is significant because it seems to us 
that English history has its roots deep in English politics, and 
that separation must involve detriment to both. There has 
been .too ostentatious a “drawing the patched gown close’ 
among historical scholars; too self-denying a desire to impart 
to a great art the chill and dustiness of the library. But our 
authors may serve to remind us that historians are still citizens _ 
of the world, and that their volumes still smack of the sun and 
air, and of the infinite variety of man. 

| J. L. MORISON. 


CANADIAN. 

The Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 1497-1534, a collection of 

documents relating to the early history of the Dominion of 

Canada, edited by H. P. Biggar, B. Litt., Archives Branch, 
Ottawa. (Government Printing Bureau, 1911). 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies, edited by Sir C. 
P. Lucas, Vol. V, part 3, Canada, by J. D. Rogers, Vol. V, 
part 4, Newfoundland, by J. D. Rogers. (The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford and Toronto). 


Annexation, Preferential Trade, and Reciprocity, by Cephas D. 
Allin, M.A., LL.B., and George M. Jones, B.A. (The Musson 
Book Co., Toronto and London). 


Under the French régime Canada as a colony never 
amounted to very much. In the controversy of 1760 the British 
advocates of the retention at the end cf the war of Guadaloupe, 
rather than of Canada, should the keeping of both be found 
impossible, had distinctly the better of the argument; in the 
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negotiations of 1761-2 Choiseul made little attempt to retain it, 
and Great Britain took it almost solely in order to free her 
American colonies from fear of Indian and courewr-de-bois. 
But if, as a colony, French Canada amounted to very little, as 
a field for the historian its interest is intense. To the student 
of the early voyagesthe amount of literature accessible is suf- 
ficient, but not unmanageable; there is every hope of new dis- 
coveries of manuscripts or of maps; enough is certain to give 
him a basis, enough obscure to tempt the imagination. Later 
on a series of fascinating biographies is still to be written. 
Laval, the greatest of Canadian ecclesiastics, still lacks, in spite 
of the loving care of the Abbé Gosselin, and others of his co- 
religionists, a sympathetic but discriminating biographer; 
much is still tc be discovered, and more to be synthesised, be- 
fore we shall have settled the disputed points in the careers 
of such heroic blackguards as Radisson, who set the courts of 
London and Versailles by the ears, and La Mothe Cadillac, the 
only man in Canada who was unatfectedly unafraid of the 
great Frontenac. The student of institutions finds full scope 
in a comparison between the decay of feudalism in Old France 
and its rise in a modified form in the colony, a subject on which 
the greatest living authority is Professor W. B. Munro, of Har- 
- vard, a former medallist of Professor Ferguson, and one of the 


very few to whom has been given the privilege of supplement- ~ | 


ing Parkman; or in a comparison between British methods to 
the south and French methods to the north, a study of which 
a cynic might say that the result is to prove that under the old 
colonial system a colony was valuable to the mother country 
largely in proportion to its lack of prosperity. 

The Mecca of the Canadian historian is now undoubtedly 
Ottawa; though the work of collection still goes bonnily on, 
neither London, Oxford, or Paris presents the same varied and 
admirably accessible stores of manuscripts as have been got 
together by Dr. Brymner and his successor, Dr. Doughty. The 
latest publication of the Archives Branch is a collection of 
documents edited by Mr. H. P. Biggar, the representative of 
the Archives in England and Europe, whose volume on “Harly 
Trading Companies of New France” is so well-known a store- 
house, and whose unwearied help has so often been placed at 
the disposal of the Canadian or American seeker. Most of the 
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| material collected by Mr. Biggar in this volume has already 
| appeared in print, but nowhere in so accessible a form. We 
have here, with an excellent introduction, a selection from the 
contemporary documents dealing with the Cabots, the Cor- 
| tereals, and the early French fishing voyages to the Barks. We 
| might suggest that the Archives take into consideration the 
| publication of a volume of maps, with the necessary elucida- 
tions by Mr. Biggar. Such a volume, even if on a much smaller 
| scale than Nordenskiold’s Periplus, or than the splendid series 
| of reproductions issued in so unfortunately small an edition 
| by Professor E. L. Stevenson, of Rutgers University, would be 
of very great value to students of early Canadian history. But 
probably the Archives has enough to do in arranging and cata- 
| loguing its rapidly increasing stores, and may consider such a 
| publication more fitted for private enterprise. 
But it is not only in Canada that good work on our history 
_ is being done, and it is not only the French régime which pre- 
| sents fascinating fields to the historian. The later history of 
| Canada must be studied in connection with that of Great Bri- 
| tain, France, and the United States; many of our present-day 
| opinions are being revised with the growth of ampler informa- 
tion and a more catholic spirit. Mr. Allin and his colleague 
| have laid under contribution the Canadian newspapers and the 
| British blue-books of the period from 1848 to 1850, and have 
produced a very full and clear account of one of the most pic- 
| turesque incidents in our annals, when the unequal working 
| out of Free Trade, and the consequent downfall of the milling 
| dustry in and about Montreal touched the Lower Canadian 
| Tory to his skin, and drove him in quick revulsion from high- 
| flying loyalty to sit amid the ashes of Protection and scrape 
himself with the potsherd of Annexation. 

The history of Free Trade in relation to imperial theories 
| has still to be written. Professor Egerton has pointed out the 
| difference between men like Wakefield, Molesworth and Dur- 
| "4m, to whom the gifts to the colonies of responsible govern- 
ment and of economic freedom were counsels of perfection, first 

PS in a policy of building up a new Empire based on free- 
x and the school of Cobden and Bright and Goldwin Smith, 
prom they were counsels of despair, first steps in ridding 

at Britain of a source of war and expense, good only to fur- 
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nish jobs to the sons and sons-in-law of their political oppo- 
nents. To sucha history Mr. Allin’s book is a small but work- 
manlike contribution, which well sums up the Canadian situa- 
tion in the words: ‘The political discontent of the Conserva- 
tive merged into the general discontent of the people.” 

Mr. Allin’s bogk provokes to reflection. The cynic might 
draw from it some excellent material for a Chronique scanda- 
leuse of the misdeeds of Madame Loyalty; or say that Canadian 
politicians and editors of the day must have been first cousins 
to Mr. Pott of the Eatanswill Gazette. “The best way to recall 
us to our former affection would be to hang Earl Grey, whose 
vile misconduct will be the principal cause of the loss of these 
colonies,” is a typical extract. “Frequent scarification renders 
most colonial skins so impenetrably thick, that the utmost vitu- 
peration makes hardly any impression upon them. Recourse 
therefore is had to something sharper than Billingsgate. It is 
a general custom in the colonies, when your antagonist with- 
stands abuse, to hurt him seriously if you can, and even to do 
him a mortal injury, either in order to carry your point, or to 
punish him for having carried his. In every walk of colonial 
life, everybody strikes at his opponent’s heart.” So wrote 
Gibbon Wakefield in the year of the Annexation Manifesto, and 


his words receive abundant proof in Mr. Allin’s book. But .— 


there is a nobler lesson to draw. The miller might rage, and 
the editor imagine a vain thing, but, in Mr. Allin’s own words, 
the book bears ‘‘the most convincing testimony to the self- 
sacrificing loyalty of the great body of the Canadian people 
under the most trying circumstances, and to their firm attach- 
ment to the polity and free institutions of the motherland.” 

In the study of some aspects of later Canadian history, the 
Englishman or American, with his more external point of view, 
is at an advantage, but the historical geography of our country 
should be a field specially suited to Canadian writers, and in 
writing the only good historical geography of Canada Mr. 
Rogers, an Englishman born and bred, has beaten the native 
historian at his own game. His volume on Canada is to be 


recommended without reserve, and that on Newfoundland is -— 


only less admirable. Sir Charles Lucas’s series had been in 
some danger of solving the vexed question of what is an his- 
torical geography, by the production of alternate but unrelated 
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histories and geographies. Professor Egerton’s excellent vol- 
* ume on Canada (Vol. V, part 2) is pure history, with perhaps 
a little added emphasis on boundary disputes as its one conces- 
sion to geography, and the one by Sir Charles Lucas himself 
(Vol. V, part 1), is a charmingly written history of the French 
_ régime, which pays to geography only the doubtful compliment 
-of some questionable theories in the first and ldst chapters. 
Now, however, in Mr. Rogers’ book, we have a real historical 
geography of Canada, showing how the rising tide of popula- 
tion poured in, to be deflected here by a river, there by a moun- 
tain, here by local climatic conditions, there apparently by 
chance, yet ever rising higher and higher, and showing no 
signs that it has reached high water mark. Mr. Rogers’ vol- 
ume on Australasia in the same series (Vol. VI) might be 
defined as a brilliant book in the most objectionable sense of 
the term, a combination of dates and dithyrambs, of clotted 
details relieved by purple patches. The volume on Canada may 
be praised without any such qualification. The details, though 
numerous, are never unnecessary, but are used to light up the 
author’s central ideas. The old impertinence is now subdued 
to a pleasant piquancy; the epigram is not less in evidence but 
more in control. “Saintliness made Quebec, Patriotism made 
Ontario, and Adventure made Western Canada into provinces; 
so that spiritual forces—like Northern Lights—spanned the 
whole width of Canada from Ocean to Ocean.” “Quebec is a 
city on a hill—strong, fair and opportune.” One might multi- 
ply such gems almost at will from Mr. Rogers’ pages. But the 
merit of the book consists less in its happy turns of phrase, 
than in the way in which, after a brilliant introductory chap- 
ter on the early voyages to Hudson Bay and the North, and on 
the equally heroic quest pursued in the nineteenth century by 
Franklin and McClintock and Amundsen, Mr. Rogers builds 
up Canada from sea to sea, from the landing of de Monts in 
Acadia to the settlers along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern. I cannot too heartily recommend 
his book to every teacher in Ontario—and out of it. 

_ In Newfoundland Mr. Rogers is on ground of less historic 
interest, but much more wholly untrodden. Up to 1757 , when 
the restrictions imposed for political reasons by the Record 
Office compelled him to turn to printed materials, he has been 
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able by his use of unpublished manuscripts, some of which are 
given in a valuable appendix, in very many respects to supple- 
ment or to amend the work of former historians. Some of his 
views are controversial; he is a little hard on the Stuart Mon- 
archs, and takes with a mixture of cynicism and enthusiasm 
the part of the “settlers on the spot”? whom he thinks ‘‘were 
sacrificed to the fishermen from afar.” Doubtless a prevalent 
present-day theory of the colonial relation is that it is the in- 
herent right of every Englishman to settle where he likes, to 
do what he likes, and to call on the mother country for suste- 
nance and protection, but Mr. Rogers might at least have 
pointed out that to the Devon Outfitters the early settlers of 
Newfoundland were a pack of rum-selling ruffians, who de- 
bauched the crews of the fishing vessels, and looted such stores 
as were left behind. On one or two smaller points Mr. Rogers 
might be corrected, as when he repeats the old story that Leif 
Ericson found in Vinland “self-sown corn, wine and maples,” a 
mistranslation of the original which Professor Fernald has 
exposed.* But in amplitude and synthesis of information, and 
in brightness of style, Mr. Rogers on Newfoundland is not in- 
ferior to Mr. Rogers on Canada. 
: W. L. GRANT. 





| * M. L. Fernald: The Plants of Wineland the Good, in Rhodora, for Feb- 
tuary, 1910. 
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Colloids and the Ultra Microscope, a manual of Cglloid Chem- 
| istry and Ultramicroscopy. By Dr. Richard Zsigmondy; 
translated by Jerome Alexander. Pp. xili-- 245. (John Wiley 
and Sons, New York). 


Grundriss der Kolloidchemie. By Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald. Pp. 
xiv-+525. (Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden). 


Die Bedentung der Kolloide fiir die Technik. By Prof. Kurt. 
Arndt. Pp. 40. (Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden). 


Kolloidchemie und Photographie. By Dr. Ltippo-Cramer. Pp. 
154. | 


Colloidal Silver. By Carey Lea. Pp. 147. 
Zeitschrift fiir Chemie und Industrie der Kolloide. 
_Kolloid-chemische, Beihefte. ; 


Among the Greeks 7 xdAXa denoted glue, and rd KorrAvd7 
(whence the word colloid) were substances similar to glue. 
But to the Greeks, the phrase colloidal gold or colloidal silver 
would have sounded strange, nor did they dream of quartz in 
a colloidal form. And not to the Greeks alone were these terms 
unfamiliar—they were not used till comparatively lately; but 
of recent years great progress has been made in the study of 
colloids and now this branch of chemistry has attained remark- 
able prominence. , Not only are there manuals on the subject, 
_ but journals are devoted to the recording of its development. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago a great impetus was given 
to physical chemistry when Wilhelm Ostwald issued the first 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie, which has 

now reached its seventy-eighth volume. In 1906 Wolfgang 
_ Ostwald, a son of Wilhelm, issued the first number of the Zeit- 
Schrift fiir die Chemie und Industrie der Kolloide, and not only 
is it already i in its ninth volume but, owing to the superabund- 
_ ance of the material provided, Beihefte are from time to time 
Sent out. , 

As physical chemistry, with its theories of osmotic pres- 
Sure, electrolytic dissociation, and the phase rule, has found 
application not only in industrial and analytical chemistry, but 
in a field whose breadth may be recognised from the fact that: 
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it takes in geology and metallurgy, on the one hand, and bio- 
logy and physiology on the other; so colloid chemistry has in 
its domain the colour of glass and precious stones, a matter 
which has been of interest from time immemorial, the coagu- 
lation of gelatin by tannin, long made use of in the leather 
manufactyre, and the art of photography, a comparatively late 
bye-product of scientific research. 

Colloid chemistry may be considered a subdivisign of 
physical chemistry just as electro-chemistry may be, but it is 
so large a subdivision that like electro chemistry it takes a 
place of its own. Colloid chemistry may be said to have begun 
with Thomas Graham, who in 1861 published a paper in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London upon the separa- 
tion of substances by diffusion. He found that some substances 
when dissolved in water and placed in a vessel of parchment. 
paper floating in pure water pass readily through the parch- 
ment to the water outside. Sugar and salt and crystalline 
substances of that-kind are among the number. On the other > 
hand, albumen and gelatine and substances that do not crystal- 
lise, pass through parchment to a very slight extent. Graham 
- divided soluble substances in this ae into two classes, cry- 
stalloids and colloids. 

In 1870, Prof. John Tyndall delivered one of his brilliant 
lectures at the Royal Institution on “Dust and Disease.” In the 
course of his investigations upon the subject it was necessary 
for him to obtain air perfectly free from dust particles. For 
this purpose he bubbled air through a solution of caustic potash 
and through strong sulphuric acid, expecting that these very 
powerful chemicals would destroy all of the dust, but to his 
surprise he found that this severe treatment was not effective. 
He found, however, that by passing air through a red-hot tube 
containing platinum gauze the dust could be burned and so re- 
moved. y, 

How was the presence or absence of dust particles in the 
air detected? Just by making use of a phenomenon which we 
observe every time the sun shines into a room, and we watch. 
the moles dancing in the sunbeam. By means of a converging 
lens an intense beam of light was made to pass through the 
air under examination. If dust was present it was made lumi- 
nous and so visible, thus tracing out the course of the light; if 
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| dust was not present the path of the beam through the air was 
_ plank and could not be seen. This method Tyndall exhibited 
_ not only in the lecture mentioned but on many other occasions. 


In 1903 Siedentopf and Zsigmondy constructed an appa- 


_ ratus depending upon the same principle by which particles far 


_gmaller than can be seen with the ordinary microscope may be 











+ ieee aaa 


made visible. It is an arrangement by which an intense illu- 
_ mination is obtained in the field of a powerful microscope. A 
- very minute particle so illuminated disperses the light and is 
_ thus visible against a dark background. Particles of gold can 
_ thus be detected whose size is such that on the scale of magni-. 
fication which would enlarge a red corpuscle of the blood to the 


diameter of three inches the gold particles would be only as 
large as the full stop at the end of this sentence. The appa- 


__ratus by which particles of this size are made manifest is called 


an ultra microscope, and the title of Zsigmondy’s book indi- 
cates that there is a connection between the work of Graham 
and the work of Tyndall. 

Let us again turn back to work done many years ago by 
Faraday. In 1857 he made experiments with gold chloride. 
Gold chloride in concentrated solution is yellow, but a suffi- 
ciently dilute solution is practically colourless. Chlorine and. 


_ gold have not a very strong affinity and the chlorine can be re- 
' moved in a number of ways and the gold obtained as a dark 
_ substance looking like a very fine black powder. If this black 


powder is collected and rubbed on a hard surface it can be 
made to show the ordinary colour of gold. Faraday added to a 


very dilute solution of gold chloride a few drops of ether in 
which phosphorus was dissolved. It gave a ruby coloured liquid 
without any metallic appearance and quite clear. Slight varia- 


tions may be made in the experiment producing marked differ- 


—€nces in the result. If calcium chloride is added to the gold 
chloride solution the addition of phosphorus in ether gives in- 


stead of ruby, a violet or blue colour. Addition of many dif- 


ferent substances to the ruby solution change its shade in the 
Same way. So also does boiling. The dark coloured solutions 
| &ilve a sediment within a shorter or longer time seldom reach- 


ing as much as a week; the ruby-coloured liquid may remain 


‘Clear for years. In time, however, all of the liquids yield a 
dark sediment and the fluid above it becomes colourless. The 
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ruby colour is transparent, so also is frequently the violet, but 
before sedimentation takes place the liquid becomes cloudy. 
Faraday was of the opinion that the colour in all of the cases 
was due to very fine particles floating in the liquid. It is well 
known that on account of interference of light, substances with 
no inherent colour may acquire various tints, as is seen in 
mother of pearl where very fine markings produce the effect. 
Very fine particles produce a colour in the same way. If the 
colour is due to the presence of fine particles, those producing 
ruby would naturally be considered the smallest, for they re- 
main longest in suspension. Faraday found that even the ruby 
liquid may present a slightly hazy appearance in an intense 
beam of sunlight, thus indicating the presence of very small _ 
particles. 
Within recent years not only gold but nearly all other 
metals have been made to colour water or some appropriate 
liquid, producing what appears to be a solution. For this pur- 
pose, an electric arc is formed or electric sparks passed be- 
tween wires of the metal placed in the liquid. The metal is 
volatilised, part of it collects and forms a sediment and part 
remains in the liquid producing a colour. In no case does the 
colour thus produced equal in beauty the brilliant ruby shade 
produced in Faraday’s experiment with gold. 
3 It does not appear that Graham, when working with col- 
loidal solutions a few years after Faraday’s experiments with 
gold, considered that there was any connection between the 
two. His theory of colloid solutions*was that they were like 
crystalloid solutions except that the colloid material dissolved 
consisted of large molecules, too large to readily pass through ° 
parchment paper. For thirty years, work more or less desul- 
tory was carried on; a number of colloid solutions were pre- 
pared, ferric hydroxide, a modification of iron rust, and alumi- 
nium hydroxide closely akin to corundum, were obtained in 
soluble form. But though new preparations were made very 
little attention was paid to theoretical considerations. It was 
found that while sugar, salt, and similar substances in solution 
exert osmotic pressure and lower the freezing point of water, 
colloids had but little effect. It is commonly known that the 
water of.the ocean requires a lower temperature to freeze it 
than does the fresh water of rivers and lakes, and crystalloia 
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substances have to a greater or less extent the same effect as 
sea salt. Other things being equal, the greater the molecular 
weights of the crystalloid the less the effect of a given amount 
of it. Hence if colloid substances have a molecular weight very 
large as compared with crystalloid, the very small effect in 
lowering the freezing point would be explained. 

Sulphide of arsenic and some other sulphides were obtain- 
ed in a colloidal state and when Carey Lea, in 1888, produced a 
water soluble substance containing over ninety-five per cent. of 
silver, it was called colloidal silver and was considered to be 
an allotropic modification of the metal. In 1891 Barus and 
Schneider carried out investigations which in their view indi- | 
cated that colloidal silver was not an allotropic form, but that 
it was ordinary silver in a very fine state of division. Set over 
against each other were then the two theories, the solution 
theory and the suspension theory. -Most investigators had 
adopted the former, though Berzelins, Richter, and. Faraday 
before the term colloid had come into use, had dealt with li- 
quids of that class and had attributed the phenomena to finely 
divided particles. However, the contest went on until in 1903 
the ultramicroscope of Siedentopf and Zsigmondy made visible, 
in many colloid solutions, distinct particles and thus obtained a 
triumph for the suspension theory or, as it is sometimes called, 
the theory of heterogeneity. 
. As geologists distinguish, according to the size of the par- 
ticles, between pebbles, gravel, and sand; so Zsigmondy dis- 
tinguishes in a similar manner between suspensions and col- 
loidal solutions. Suspensions may roughly be taken to include 
particles of all sizes from microscopic up, which will float in 
the liquid; colloidal solutions include all particles of smaller 
size. The boundary between the two is about one ten-thous- 
andth of a millimeter (one two hundred and fifty thousandth 
of an inch), the limit of visibility with a microscope. With 
the ultramicroscope particles of one-twentieth this size may 
be detected and colloidal solutions contain not only these par- 
ticles but some so small that we are not able to detect them in 
any way. 

It is not possible by simple grinding to make any insoluble 
substance so fine that it will act like colloidal solution; it would 
merely form a suspension. But by the action of chemicals upon 
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each other particles so fine may be produced that a colloidal 
substance will appear. The more insoluble the substance pro- 
duced, the more likely is it that such a substance will be form- 
ed. Every analytical chemist meets a phenomenon like this 
frequently. When barium chloride is added to a soluble sulphate 
a very insoluble substance is produced and some of the parti- 
cles are so small that they are liable to run through the filter. 
If both solutions are very dilute no precipitate may be formed 
for some seconds. Probably during part of that time, at least, 
the greater portion of the barium sulphate may be in a col- 
loidal state, and some of it may continue in that form. At all 
events, the addition of electrolytes such as hydrochloric acid or 
ammonium chloride assists in the coagulation of the barium 
sulphate just as electrolytes cause the coagulation of colloidal 
gold. So also nitric acid is added to aid the precipitation of sil- 
ver chloride. Less insoluble substances form larger crystals 
which are not liable to run through the filter. 


Hydrosols, as colloidal solutions in water are called, when 
evaporated change to a jelly or solid residue. In some cases 
this residue can again be dissolved by addition of water. This 
is the case with glue, gum arabic and similar substances. They 
are reversible hydrosols. Irreversible hydrosols, like colloidal 
metals after precipitation, and completely dried silica, cannot 
be redissolved. Reversible hydrosols are not usually affected 
by electrolytes; irreversible hydrosols are for the most part 
extremely sensitive, tending to coagulate. A solution of a re- 
versible hydrosol added to an irreversible one tends to make 
the latter reversible. Thus a colloidal solution of gold mixed 
with glue when dried up has a blue colour, but addition of 
water brings it back to its original condition. The reversible 
colloid acts as a protection to the irreversible. | 

Colloidal solutions are poor conductors of electricity, but 
if two electrodes differing by 120 volts or more are placed in 
the liquid, the colloid will collect mainly at one or other of the 
poles. This seems to indicate an electric charge upon the par- 
ticles, though it may be due to the presence of a very small 
quantity of an electrolyte. In any case, where the particles 
seem to be negative since they collect round the positive pole, 
they appear to be more readily coagulated by the positive ions 
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and conversely positive particles are coagulated by negative 


ions. : 
One of the most notable hydrosols is that of gold already 
mentioned, an irreversible hydrosol, not forming a jelly like 
silicic acid, but a more compact material which settles into a 
small bulk under the influence of the proper electrolytes. In 
the ruby-coloured hydrosol no doubt some of the particles are 
too small to be detected even with the aid of the ultra micro- 
scope, whose limit is reached when the particle is so minute 
that, using the standard already employed, fifty or sixty 
thousand of them could lie side by side on the diameter of the 
following full stop. The average particles are a little larger 
than this; twenty or thirty thousand only could lie together 
across the dot, their diameter being fifteen millionths of a mil- 


’ jimeter. The number of them required to make a weight of one 


gram, or fifteen grains, is approximately represented by the 
figure one followed by sixteen naughts. It is only when these 
particles join to form larger ones that they settle, and the par- 
ticles thus produced have about twenty times the diameter of 
the smallest that can be detected by the ultramicroscope, and 
are almost if not quite visible with a powerful microscope of 
the ordinary kind. 

Zsigmondy discovered that the finest particles have a very 
remarkable motion. It has been long known that microscopic 
particles like the globules of fat in milk have a more or less 
vibrating motion, the so-called Brownian motion, but the mo- 
tion of the gold particles is of a very different order.  Zsig- 
mondy, who describes these motions in his book on colloids, 
was so surprised when first he saw them that for some time he 
hesitated to publish his discovery. He expected that the gold 
particles in colloid solutions would be as quiet as those in real 
Suspensions. After making this statement he adds: 

“How entirely erroneous was this idea! The small gold 


' particles no longer float, they move—and that with astonishing 


rapidity. A swarm of dancing gnats in a sunbeam will give 
One an idea of the motion of the gold particles in the hydrosol 


_ Of gold. They hop, dance, jump, dash together, and fly away 


| from each other, so that it is difficult in the whirl to get one’s 
_ bearings. 


The motion gives an indication of the continuous 


Mixing up of the fluid, and it lasts hours, weeks, months, and, 
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if the fluid is stable, even years. Sluggish and slow in com- 
parison is the analogous Brownian movement of the larger 
gold particles in the fluid, which are the transition forms to 
ordinary gold that settles. The smallest particles which can 
be seen in the hydrosol of gold show a combined motion, con- 
sisting of a motion of translation, by which the particle moves 
from one hundred to one thousand times its own diameter in 
one-sixth to one-eighth of a second, and a motion of oscillation 
of a considerably shorter period, because of which the possi- 
bility of the presence of a motion of oscillation of a higher fre- 
quency and smaller amplitude could not be determined but is 
probable.” : 

Closely allied to the ruby-coloured colloidal solute of 
gold is ruby glass. It is made by adding chloride of gold in 
small quantity to molten glass. The molten glass does not be- 
come coloured. When quickly cooled it remains colourless and 
even when slowly cooled no colour may appear. ‘The ruby 
colour is nearly always brought out by heating the colourless 
glass to the softening point, which is several hundred degrees 
below the temperature at which the glass is made. Poorly 
made or peace ruby glass, as it is called, has a blue or violet 
shade. 

The process of colouring can be illustrated by heating a 
strip of colourless ruby glass at one end while the other is kept 
cold. At the spot where the heating takes place the red colour 
develops and grows fainter towards the cold end where no 
change takes place. Where the red colour is fully developed 
particles may be detected by means of the ultramicroscope; 
where it is faint particles are no longer visible but probably 
exist, though very minute. In the colourless portion there are 
probably few if any particles, the gold being in the form of a 
compound in the glass and not in the metallic condition, or, if 
metallic, dissolved in the same way that sugar is dissolved in 
water. Spoiled ruby glass acts in a somewhat similar manner 
to good ruby glass, but the particles are much brighter and 
larger, are much farther apart, and can be detected farther 
from the heated end. | 

The formation of gold particles in softening glass is in 
many respects similar to the growth of crystals in a solution. 
In a solution, crystals grow round nuclei. If a supersaturated 
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_ solution is cooled far below its supersaturation point crystal- 
lisation does not take place even though nuclei are present. The 
case of the glass is similar. When the glass is cooled, nuclei are 
formed, but the gold in solution does not deposit on these nu- 
clei. There is no freedom of motion of the molecules of gold 
in the hard glass. When, however, the glass is heated to the 
softening point the molecules move more. freely, the nuclei 
grow and the particles become sufficiently large to give a ruby 
colour. Under ordinary circumstances only about half of the 
gold separates out; the balance remains in homogeneous so- 
lution. When the glass is heated to a very high temperature 
the solubility of the gold increases, the particles disappear, and 
the glass again becomes colourless. 

A very important recent application of colloid chemistry 
is in the preparation of filaments of tungsten for electric in- 
-candescent lamps. In the construction of a lamp the object 
aimed at is light efficiency, the production of as great illumi- 
nating power as possible for a given expenditure of electric 
energy or, conversely, the use of as little energy as possible for 
a given illumination. It is readily seen that the higher the 
temperature of the filament the greater the efficiency. The 
light obtained from a filament heated till it becomes just faint- 
ly red is practically useless, but to produce it very considerable 
energy is required and much less than double the energy would 
increase the illuminating power more than twenty-fold. 

The metal tungsten is very infusible and can be heated to 
about 2800°C. without melting or deteriorating to any consid- 
erable extent, whereas carbon filaments, which have been used 
almost universally until very lately, should not be heated be- 
yond a temperature of 1800°C. The extra thousand degrees of 
temperature makes a very great difference in the luminosity. 
To attain the high temperature it is necessary that the filament 
Should be made very thin; a diameter of 0.03 mm. is suitable. 
Nine hundred of these threads could lie side by side in an inch, 
five of them together have approximately the diameter of No. 
40 cotton thread. It is easy to draw out gold and silver wire to 
this degree of thinness, but tungsten is a very brittle metal 
Which could be obtained only in the form of a powder until the 
high temperature got by the use of electricity made it possible 
to melt the powder into a compact mass which, however, as 
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just stated, cannot be drawn out into wire. But when the 
metal is changed into the colloidal state it becomes plastic 
and can be forced by pressure through a very fine hole, thus 
producing a thread. 

Grinding the metallic powder ron months does not serve 
to produce the fine state of division of a colloid, but the very 
fine powder after being treated alternately with alkalies and 
acids becomes colloidal and when precipitated is of such con- 
sistence that if pressed through minute holes bored through 
ruby, threads of the required thickness may be obtained. Wire 
prepared in this way has little coherence, but when a suitable 
electric current is passed through it the fine particles unite at 
the higher temperature produced to form a solid metal thread 
of good electric conductivity. 

The application of colloid chemistry to dyeing depends 
upon the phenomenon called adsorption. Many substances 
‘have the power to condense gases upon their surface and to 
hold firmly, liquids and finely divided solids. Glass, for in- 
stance, is covered with a very thin invisible but often not 
negligible coating of water and gas which can be got rid of 
only by heating for some hours in a vacuum. The adsorptive 
power increases with the surface and depends upon the nature 
of the adsorbing and of the adsorbed substance. Certain col- 
‘loids are especially readily adsorbed by certain other colloids. 
Hence filters in which the pores are far wider than the dia- 
meter of the particles in a colloid solution can often be used 
for separating the colloid from the liquid. Were it not for this 
adsorptive power of colloids the obtaining of a clear liquid by 
filtration would often be impossible, and so the chemist in the 
laboratory as well as the municipal engineer sometimes de- 
pends for the success of his operations upon this phenomenon. 
On the other hand, adsorption makes it more difficult than it 
otherwise would be, to wash precipitates obtained in the course 
of analysis from the surrounding liquid, and so acts as a hin- 
drance. This is particularly the case when the solid forming 
the precipitate is a colloidal jelly, as when ferric hydroxide is 
precipitated by a solution of caustic potash. It is almost im- 
possible to wash out the potash. 

Colloids have a selective power of adsorption. Some col- 
loids are not only not adsorbed by certain others, but act as a 
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protection to colloids which otherwise would be adsorbed. Fil- 
ters which prevent colloidal gold from passing through them 
under ordinary circumstances, cannot keep back the particles 
if the liquid contains some egg albumen as well. 

In a number of dyes the ultramicroscope shows the solu- 
tion to be colloidal, and even where the particles are too small 
to be individually detected the colloid character is frequently 
observable. While the theory of dyeing is not complete, it ap- 
pears that in many cases the material of the fabric acts as a 
colloidal jelly which adsorbs the colloidal dye stuff as ferric 
hydroxide adsorbs potash. Sometimes the fabric itself does 
not adsorb the dye stuff but can take up a colloidal mordant 
which is capable of adsorbing the dye. When cotton is soaked 
in alum solution and then treated with soda, aluminium hy- 
droxide is formed as a colloidal jelly which permeates the 
material and can adsorb many of the colloidal dyes and thus 
the dyeing is effected. It is not the object of this review to go 
into details; it is evident that a large domain is here opened up. 

Nature works on a large scale as well as on a small. In 
streams, lakes, and rivers processes go on by which from hard 
|and massive rocks colloidal solutions are made. When these 
|reach the sea the salts present coagulate the fine particles 
| which settle to form a sediment. This sediment makes an ex- 
\ceedingly fertile soil and may be used to enrich poorer land. 
|Here is one point out of several in which colloid Hea 
‘touches upon agriculture. 
| A review of each of the books of which a list has been 
given has not here been attempted, but rather an outline of the 
general bearing of the subject whose breadth and importance 
ls, I trust, evident not only from the list of works cited but 
trom the few pages of comment which they have suggested. 


JOHN WADDELL. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Government and Trusts in the United States. 


HERE is a grave and sympathetic interest for Canadians 
in watching the manner in which the Government of the 
United States is dealing with some of those great social and 
economic problems. which, if not altogether peculiar to the 
great democracy of the West, seem to be more acute there than 
elsewhere. I suppose it is partly the magnitude of the country 
and its natural resources and partly the restless American 
spirit with its contempt of limit and desire always to go one 
better than the last that have produced exceptional and alarm- 
ing conditions in the commercial life of the States. But the 
’ problems which are theirs to-day may be ours to-morrow. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago competition was still the 
- ruling principle in the business world, competition between 
industrial organisations which however large were generally © 
private firms and always had plenty of rivals able to meet them 
in the market on equal terms. This system of unrestricted 
competition as it was carried on in a sober-minded nation like’ 
England, for example, did not then as a rule involve any ruth- 
less or ruinous warfare between business firms. The prevailing. - 
traditions were in favour of moderation, of fair dealing and a 
certain respect for a competitor’s terriotory and established 
connections. Under such conditions the system might last a 
. Jong time without calling for any radical change. Indeed, all 
the characteristic economical doctrines of that time, such as 
freedom of contract, law of supply and demand, implied its 
eternal duration. noe : 
But with the growth of population and the rapid extension 
of transportation facilities by land and sea business naturally 
sought a larger basis of capital and the era of Limited Lia- 
bility companies and great corporations began. Managing 
owners and directors began to handle a large amount of capital 
which was not their own and to take greater risks in establish- 
ing and extending business organisations. Competition grew 
fiercer and the moderate methods and traditional self-restraint 
of the old private firm became a thing of the past. The change 
was felt more or less in every commercial nation, but in the 
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United States the keen commercial spirit of the people 
tended to stimulate almost unduly this form of industry. The 
-American business man became its great type; energetic, in- 
genious, bold even to rashness and untrammelled by traditions, 
competition became in his hands a ruthless warfare. Large 
organisations raided eath other in the market and on the ex- 
change, stole each other’s patents where they could, put their 
spies and detectives into each other’s offices.and out-manceuvred 
each other in securing transportation rates. Strong companies 
deliberately drove weaker ones into bankruptcy or bought 
them up. Railways went into rate wars which half ruined 
them at times and produced that demoralizing series of ups 
and downs in the value of their shares which made millions 
for unscrupulous directors and tempted even the better class 
of American magnates to make their trusteeship a means of 
stock-exchange speculation. In short, the American business 
man with his excessive keenness had made competition a cut- 
throat warfare in which everyone from the great executive 
heads to the drummers on the road felt that they were on the 
war-path and that it was death to be caught in the open. Busi- 
ness lying, deception and underhand manceuvring became a 
professional necessity. The only difference seems to have been 


_ that a very able man did less lying and more underhand 


manceuvring. So inevitable a part of the system of things did 
competition then seem to be, that the traditional argument in 
favour of protection amongst the Republican leaders from 
Blaine to McKinley was that it didn’t in the least matter how 
high the tariff was fixed because domestic competition would 
keep prices down and prevent monopolies. So they put on their 
high tariff. 
THE GREAT COMBINATIONS. 

But this ruthless form of competition continually accel- 
erating its pace could not last. The weaker tended to disappear 
in its internecine warfare and the stronger to draw together in 
great combinations which could, if they were honestly and 
sensibly managed, reduce competition to wholesomer forms of 
activity and give the business world in general a greater de- 
gree of stability. The great men in finance and industry wel- 
comed the new development and led the way in the creation of 
those tremendous combinations which have arisen in every line 
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of business during the last twenty years, all the more readily 
that immense profits were made by every one, promoting syn- 
dicates, bankers and brokers, engaged in creating them. Peace, 
the peace of monopoly, spread its healing wings over the situa- 
tion. The great men met and settled things by “gentlemanly 
agreements” or otherwise amongst themselves. Experts in 
political economy proved that the great combination was an 
inevitable development in the line of economic progress and 
implied logically more economic production and lower prices 
for the consumer. Everybody seemed pleased with the change 
except perhaps a few recalcitrant “independents” who had 
been squeezed out of business. American commerce made 
great strides. Fourteen years ago the steel output of the 
States was under that of Britain. A year or two later it passed 
that of Britain amidst a chorus of self-congratulatory com- 
ments in the newspapers. The great representatives of the 
system, the Morgans, Rockefellers, Armours, Hills and Harri- 
“mans, were the boast and pride of the average American. 

And now the heavy change! None so poor to do them 
reverence now, at least publicly. Government attorneys are 
kept busy investigating the affairs of the great corporations 
and dragging their representatives to the bar of the country 
as suspected criminals. They have become an easy mark, 
veritable Aunt Sallys, for the ambitious politician, or the law- 
yer seeking the lime-light, or the cartoonist in want of a popu- 
lar subject. A new public donation from a Rockefeller or a 
Morgan is received with some sour comment that it is but a 
poor return to the public for the vast wealth which he has been 
allowed to accumulate unrighteously. Life loves to jeer at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Research as if it were the home of 
ineptitude and villany, and every time that the Law Courts give 
a decision which tends to preserve even a relic of the power 
and authority of capital in the business world, Hearst, that 
journalistic Briareus with the hundred hands, raises the cry 
that the American bench is in the last stage of corruption, the 
mere tool of the great trusts. And the poison of his sugges- 
tions spreads far and wide amongst a class particularly incapa- 
ble of understanding the complexity of our social organism. 
The poor dry goods teamster or naturalized Lithuanian who 
reads him could only conclude that the whole legal system of 
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the country, the basis of law and order, is in the hands of a 
set of unscrupulous swindlers, combined to defraud the work- 
ing men of their rights. But indeed Bryan and some of the 
politicians are just as immoderate and reckless in their speech. 
Roosevelt himself throws an occasional sop to Cerberus in this 
way. All the symptoms of a great social revolution seem to be 
at hand. The excessive public glorification of big business 
enterprise and ability has given place to a deep and almost 
undiscriminating distrust and the brief peace of monopoly to 
an unparalleled amount of disturbance and disquietude. 


SINS OF THE TRUSTS. 


What went wrong? Well, for one thing, the American 
business man under the system of monopoly was just the same 
man that he had been under the system of competition, that he 
had been trained to be under that system, restlessly active and 
ambitious, insatiate in the pursuit of wealth, often rapacious 
and unscrupulous. Once in control of the market many of the 
great corporations squeezed the public without mercy. They 
tied up the retailer to sell at fixed prices, they obliged him to 
buy the brands they wanted to sell before he could get the 
brands he wanted to buy; sometimes they allowed him to buy 
only at certain seasons. In this way they tended to destroy 
that safeguard of the consumer, local competition in small 
business. In big business they sold dear to the home buyer and 
cheap to the foreigner. Some corporations like the American 
Sugar Company practised extensive frauds on the Govern- 
ment; others like the Tobacco trust allowed nothing to live be- 
side them. In many cases their capitalization was an imposi- 
tion upon the public; sometimes it was highly indifferent to 
the interests of its ordinary shareholders, though this was the 
case only with the obscurer combinations and the many doubt- 
ful organizations which arose under the system. On the whole, 
it is no great wonder that public opinion representing the daily 
experience of millions of consumers was ready, at the first 
clear call, to turn wholly against the trusts and class them in- 
discriminately as robbers of the public. 

The clear call soon came. Just at the time when the sys- 
tem of combination and control was nearing completeness, per- 
fection almost, and the word to ‘morganize’ was threatening to 
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fix itself in the English dictionary, the American public began 
_ to learn, through the enterprise of its monthly magazines, the 
details of the ruthless process by which these great corpora- 
tions and these gigantic fortunes, in general, had been built 
up and of the extensive imposition on the*public which was 
frequently involved in their excessive capitalisation. The pub- 
lic conscience, powerfully stimulated no doubt by its private 
experiences of the trusts, was aroused. The evil was done, in 
fact it was done, logically, by the old system of competition 
carried out to its natural result; in Morgan’s phrase, the eggs 
were scrambled, but the public was ready to insist on some 
form of penalty and retribution wherever it could reach the 
great corporations and their representatives, and it was in a 
- mood to listen to any kind of reform, that might be proposed, 
even if it was attended with some risk to the general business 
interests of the country. 


THE POLITICIANS—ROOSEVELT. 


Many politicians at once responded to the new popular 
' gentiment in their different ways and for different reasons. 
There had always been ultra-Radicals and Populists amongst 
them, whose ideal was the elimination of the capitalist from 
the social system, or something like it. They had never really 
got the ear of the nation unless we consider Bryan an excep- 
tion, but now. the cry of ‘demolish the trusts’ gave the Demo- 
cratic party anew hold. The wiser Republicans also saw that 
some fundamental reform was needed. Indeed, from his own 
point of view, the politician might resent the domination which 
the great business interests with their command of money had 
been able to exercise over him. The Federal Government itself, 
which had naturally been a willing and at times enthusiastic 
co-operator in developing American business enterprise, now 
began to realize that there was danger in the tremendous con- 
centration of power which the system of trusts had put into 
the hands of a few men. And the head of that Government 
happened just at this time to be Theodore Roosevelt, a man 
whom his friends regard as one of the greatest of American 
statesmen and his enemies as a sensational demagogue. There 
is truth in both views, for it was the extraordinary mixture of 
qualities in Roosevelt that enabled him to appeal so success- 
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fully to the nation. Not a quality he had but seemed to be ac- 
companied by its opposite, high public spirit with egotism and 
love of dramatic pose, much prudence in policy and action with 
impulsiveness and even intemperance in speech. But his very 
faults had something in them the public liked, and he led the 
movement for reform with great energy and ability through 
its earlier stages, and perhaps it would have been well if he 
could have guided it to the end. His programme was reform 
without destruction, its main points being new legislation to 
provide for Federal incorporation or license and strict but fair 
regulation of the great corporations. But he had started a 
movement in the country and even within his own party which 
he could not control. A group of progressive or insurgent Re- 
publicans arose who differed but little from Bryan, as far as 
speech goes at least, in their demands for the destruction and 
dissolution of all great combinations and for the restoration of 
competitive conditions as they existed half a century ago, a 
policy which Roosevelt in the mid-November number of The 
Outlook contemptuously compares to going back to the flint- 
lock muskets of Washington’s time. 

Politicians even of the sincerer kind are always strongly 
tempted to speak to the prejudices and passions of the voting 
masses. It is well to remember that the great leaders in indus- 
try and finance must be allowed, like the great leaders in any 
sphere, their natural influence in the commercial affairs of the 
nation, otherwise these affairs will be very apt to go wrong. A 
great commercial country needs the pillars of financial and in- 
dustrial magnates just as a great cathedral requires columns 
in proportion to its size. . A business world like that of the 
United States without the support and control of powerful and 
recognized leaders would soon be a world of confusion and dis- 
order, the happy hunting ground of Lawsons, Barneys, Heinzes 
and all that tribe, far more than it is now. And what would it 
be in a commercial crisis or panic but a frightened flock with- 
out leaders? The Government is nearly always powerless in 
such situations and anything it does is done at a great hazard. 


TAFT’S WAY OF DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM. 


It was a big problem which Mr. Roosevelt had bequeathed 
to his successor to find a way of dealing effectively with the 
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great industrial corporations. In one sense he had done a great 
deal. He had paved the way, he had initiated the movement 
and led it to firm ground of vantage; he had made the Inter- 
State Commerce Law effective for the public control. of the 
Railroads; he had attacked the malpractices of the Trusts, but 
the great question of the limits of their constitutional existence 
under the Sherman law and how that law was to be used 
against them, or whether it should be superseded by new and 
more practicable legislation, this great question was left for 
Mr. Taft to deal with. Mr. Taft, it must be admitted, pro- 
ceeded to deal with it honestly and seriously. There might 
have been a remedy for some of the evils of the Trusts in tariff 
legislation, but that ideal tariff legislation of La Follette’s 
which is to regulate the duty so exactly to the difference be- 
tween the cost of labour in America and foreign countries 
amidst all the varying conditions of wages and districts and 
efficient and less efficient management, so that it will at the 
same time result in low prices for the consumer and high wages 
to the labourer, probably seemed highly problematical to him. 
Besides it did not cover the whole ground. Governmental 
regulation, therefore, in some form or another was the course 
he must take, and the form he chose was regulation by judicial 
~ procedure in the law courts. It is true, he also had a Federal 
incorporation bill introduced into Congress in 1910, but legis- 
lation on this subject was perhaps always a doubtful and diffi- 
cult matter for him and has become particularly so since the 
- election of a Democratic House of Representatives mostly op- 
posed to any Federal law which supersedes State rights. In 
some ways the power of a President in the States is much less 
than that of a British or Canadian Premier — especially for 
good. Mr. Taft’s only instrument then was the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law passed 21 years ago, a general blanket law under 
which almost any corporation in the country doing interstate 
- business might be abolished for ‘‘restraint of trade.” The law 
was SO vague or extreme that it was generally considered a 
‘nullity and practically disregarded until Roosevelt’s doings 
began to give it importance. But how it could be applied to 
discriminate between the legitimacy or illegitimacy of great 
combinations in trade remained doubtful, until the Supreme 
Court recently determined to interpret it as meaning only un- 
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reasonable or injurious restraint of trade, and applying this 
interpretation ordered one of the greatest of the corporations 
to dissolve itself into such a number of independent units as 
would destroy its virtual control of the market. The grounds 
of the decision were practically that illegal and improper 
methods had been used to build up the combination, and that it 
exercised a control amounting to unreasonable restraint of 
trade, even if it fell considerably short of what could be called 
strictly a monopoly. Z 


THE SHERMAN LAW IN OPERATION. 


This decision gave Mr. Taft the legal instrument he need- 
ed, that is, in the form in which alone he could use it freely 
for the overhauling of all the great combinations in the coun- 
try. Practically they are all in the position now of prisoners 
at an Assize, waiting to stand their trial. But obviously there 


‘are some grave objections to the mode of procedure under this 


law. It is enormously expensive and harassing. Every case 
involves a vast amount of preliminary inpestigation—one case 
alone kept the government’s experts busy for five years—and 
brings into court a crowd of lawyers each of whose fees is a 
small fortune, sometimes a large one. Then no large interstate 
industry knows where it stands or can confidently plan any 
expansion or construction for the future. The questions re-. 
garding its trade methods, its control of materials or markets, 
its power, in short, of “restraining trade’? can be authorita- 
tively settled for none of them till it has been through the mill 
of the Supreme Court. For the Government is logically pledged 
to drag into prolonged and expensive law suits all the great in- 
dustrial corporations in the country. 

And where is the line to be drawn amidst conditions so 
varying? One corporation in the Northern States, say, with a 
relatively small capital has complete control of the market for 
certain products because it has command of the raw material, 
or is supported by patents, or for some other reason, while 
another in the same line of business in the South, much larger 
and controlling sixty per cent. of the general trade is really in 
a weaker position. Both, of course, have built themselves up 
by absorbing weaker competitors or driving them out of busi- 
ness. There are hundreds of such cases and even more compli- 
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cated. How are they to be treated? Mr. Taft practically re- 
plies that every manager of a corporation knows whether he 
is doing rightly or wrongly, fairly or unfairly, in his business 
methods. That might be very good as a moral appeal from the 
pulpit, but it is hardly satisfactory as the basis of a statute law 
which has to be applied to such varying conditions. Then again 
this mode of procedure lays an extraordinary and dangerous 
amount of responsibility upon the judiciary, that bulwark of 
American constitutionalism, in requiring ordinary Law Courts 
to discriminate between good and bad combinations to deter- 
mine anew in every single case what is or is not an unreason- 
able restraint of trade and even to consider and approve new 
forms of organisation for dissolved combinations, and all that 
with no better guide than a law which can only be interpreted 
as a “Thou shalt not be unreasonable’ and a very indefinite and 
probably impracticable ideal of “‘resforing competition.” Sure- 
ly the Federal judiciary of the United States has enough to do 
in the general defence of law and order without being lee | 
to fresh assaults in this new sphere of action. 

Yet thorny as the path is on which it has entered, the Gow 
ernment was bound to do something to protect the public from 
the rapacity of the trusts. One has only to look at the Report 
which Attorney-General Wickersham submitted to Congress 
last month to see how deeply the interests of the public are in- 
volved and how often the question is one which touches the 
daily necessities of life. The list of prosecutions contains suits 
both civil and criminal against the beef packers, coal combina- 
tions, kindling wood trust, milk trust, electric lamp combina- 
tion, shoe machinery trust, bath-tub trust and the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, besides, of course, suits. 
against great manufacturing combinations like the United 


States Steel Corporation and forty-six prosecutions for “illegal - | 
discriminations and rebates” under the ie and the. ..- 


Elkins Acts. 

It is clear then that the Government had to do something. 
But it does seem to be a mistake that the principle which it has 
adopted as the basis of its action, ‘to restore competition,’ sup- 
plies no definite limit for its own operation. If it means dis- 
solving all the great combinations into warring fragments, it 
is undesirable and practically impossible; if it means some- 
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thing else, neither Mr. Taft nor any other person can tell us 
what that something else is, or how it is to be attained. The 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Sherman law did no- 
thing to make that clearer. Evidently the true remedy lies not 
in the application of a law which is so vague and indefinite as 
to be virtually arbitrary, but in legislation which will deal 
frankly and vigorously with the new industrial situation which 
_ has arisen. A Federal Act which should prescribe the general 
conditions under which great combinations shall be organized 
and carried on and make strict provisions for publicity as re- 
gards one part of the management and for government inspec- 
tion as regards another part, would remove most of the evils 
complained of. And it would relieve the government from the 
dangerous task of directing, circumscribing and limiting the 
economic energy and activity of the nation, a task for which 
it is in no way fitted. But it is not likely that a Democratic 
House will do much to help President Taft out of his embar- 
rassing position. : , 
There is no want of wise and moderate-minded men in the 
States to appreciate and point out the dangers which accom- 
pany impulsive popular movements for reform. The recently 
published Report of the Hadley Securities Commission in its 
tone and its recommendations illustrates admirably the differ- 
ence between a true practical reform of abuses and a blind, 
rash interference with economic conditions. It deals only with 
railroads, but its reasonings and conclusions have often a 
Wider application. No doubt it will have its weight with the 
country. The real difficulty is that these questions are no 
longer treated as merely economic or commercial questions, in 
Which form they are very capable of solution, but as social or 
sociological questions the solution of which is in a high degree’ 
conjectural. A country like the United States is the natural 
. home of social experiments. The people are confident in their 
own resources, unchastened by great failures or reverses; they 
_ have no menacing neighbours or even equal competitors near 
them; the steadying growth of national tradition is constantly 
_ Weakened by the great influx of foreign population. The one 
great contribution of the States to world civilisation, ag yet, 
| has been the creation of 4 social or sociological standard which 
itis not easy to appreciate as it deserves to be appreciated, be- 
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cause so many inferior conditions are still involved in it. In 
such a country it is no wonder that there should be an increas- 
ing number of politicians who are willing to make bold sociolo- 
gical experiments with their commercial ds well as with their 
political and legal system. But there is a sure limit to such 
experimenting where there are so many millions of labouring 
men who are dependent on the stability and prosperity of the 
industrial system for their daily bread. It is they, after all, 
who will carry the heaviest risk in testing Mr. Bryan’s methods 
of abolishing the great capitalist, or Mr. La Follette’s ideal 
tariff, that perfect machine which is to produce, under all the 
varying conditions of trade, at once lower prices and higher 
wages, and I am afraid that should a real industrial depression 
ensue, Mr. Gompers will find his theory that the best cure for 
bad times is to maintain high wages as great an ‘imposition 
on his credulity’ as the McNamaras were. 

But, however doubtful the methods by which it was built 
up, the industrial and financial condition of the United States 
must be very solid to stand the shocks it is receiving in the 
way it does. Three great corporations dissolved and a fourth, 
the biggest in the world, with a revenue greater than that of 
an empire, on its way to the criminal’s dock; a tremendous 
amount of capital and an immense exporting trade involved in ~ 
the hazards of reorganization! Most countries would be reel- 
ing already under the prospective difficulties of new operating 
capitals and credits. But at this rate I think there will be 
work for old Morgan and old Rockefeller with their money- 
bags before very long, if they are still willing to do it, and for - 
the National Reserve Association also, if it gets on its legs in 
time. tas 
| 7 JAMES CAPPON. 


BI-LINGUAL SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. . 

During the recent Provincial election there was consider- . 
able discussion on this subject and there is still some doubt 
whether any clear issue was settled or clear policy outlined. 
Dr. Merchant’s report will be looked for with eager interest 
and examined with great care. It is to be hoped that it will 
furnish in a clear manner the information needed for an im- 
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partial study of the situation. So far as we can see the matter 
should be kept as free as possible from racial and religious 
influences, and it will be a pity if it becomes a question of 
party. The need is to treat it as a question of educational 
policy. The broad impression that most of us possess regard- 
ing the constitutional aspect of this case is that the English 
minority in Quebec has certain rights that are protected by the 
law of the land; while in Ontario Roman Catholics have similar 
protection for their separate schools. At present there is no 
one proposing to attack the separate schools or to interfere 
either with Roman Catholics or Protestants in the exercise of 
their religion or the use of their language. Many Roman 
Roman Catholics have spoken out clearly in favour of the effec- 
tive maintenance of the English language in this Province. 
With domestic difficulties within the Roman Catholic Church 
we have, of course, nothing to do. In the Province of Quebec 
there is a close alliance between the Roman Catholic religion 
and the French language, but that is a matter of geography and 
history; an international religion does not link its destiny too 
closely with any language. Therefore we are justified in keep- 
ing clearly before our mind the fact that the question of reli- 
gion is not essentially involved in the discussion. Mr. Bou- 
rassa is reported to have made the following statement in 
Montreal, Dec. 18th: “There were some who thought this 
country should become altogether French, and there were 
others who thought that it might be better to have in this coun- 
try but one race and language. Let us make up our minds that 
this country is not going to be either French or English, but 
that this country can be British on the solid grounds of equal 
rights and equal respect to each other.” 

“The spread of the French language over the whole Do- 
Minion is the safeguard of the country against the Ameri- 
canization and annexation of this country. It was not the idea 
of the Fathers of Confederation that Quebec should remain a 
kind of Indian reservation.” Perhaps it may not be wise to 
comment on a condensed imperfect newspaper report; but if 
we take that risk, we may say that, whatever variety of opinion 
may have been held on such subjects in the past, there is surely 
no one now who thinks that this country can become altogether 
either French or English, and it is evident that our nation is to 
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be built up from a variety of races, while we should all believe 
in “equal rights’and equal respect to each other.” In every 
part of our Dominion it ought to be possible for a man to hold 
his own religious views and speak his own language. It is not 
proposed to crush any language whether if is French, German, 
Italian or Russian. The question rather is, are we justified in 
saying that English is in a very real sense the language of On- 
tario? Is English the language of our province in such a sense 
that it is the duty of the Government to see that it is efficiently 
_ taught in all the public schools? The subject has received some 
discussion and it needs more; the discussion will soon have to 
be resumed in the Legislature and it will no doubt be faced 
with intelligence and calmness. For the French language and 
literature as such we have a sincere admiration, and we would 
gladly see a real knowledge more widespread in the country, 
especially among those who seek to mould public opinion and 
guide the destinies of the nation. As to Americanization and 
' annexation our safeguard against the former in so far as it is 
bad or against the latter altogether will be dependent upon the | 
whole national feeling and not merely upon some linguistic 
or racial aspect of it. Of course, we have to admit that 
the existence of a large French population is one of the most 
important factors in our national life and must exert its influ- 
ence not merely in Quebec. The overflow of a French-speaking 
population into Ontario creates a special problem. This needs 
to be handled in a reasonable manner, and, as far as possible, 
kept free from racial narrowness and religious bitterness. Is 
the boundary between Quebec and Ontario in any sense a real 
one, is it just and expedient for our Provincial Government to 
take special steps for the maintenance of the English language 
throughout the educational system? There are those who say — 
that they do not object to schools that,on account of local needs, - 
have two languages, but they do object to schools that have 
only one language and that one not English. There are others 
who tell us that there are public schools in which neither 
French nor English is taught with any reasonable measure of 
efficiency. At present any one who knows only French or Ger- 
man or Gaelic cannot move about freely in this province, so 
there is a strong feeling that every child should have a real 
opportunity of learning the English tongue. This may call for | 
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special financial help in particular districts, but that help 
should certainly be given; the Education Department has a 
chance to show that it can deal with a difficult question in a 
bold, straightforward fashion. Until the whole question is 
- reviewed by the proper authorities it is sufficient to note that 
there is a question regarding which we look for clear informa- 
tion and wise action. If it has been possible in Nova Scotia to 
reach a working arrangement, agreeable to all parties, that 
should not be out of our power in Ontario. 


THE CANADIAN NAVY. 

As a result of the late Dominion election, the Laurier pol- 
icy in regard to the Navy has been abandoned; it must leave 
some influence behind but as to its main features it has been 
discarded. It is now evident that the present Government did 
not come into power with any clearly defined policy; and it can 
scarcely be expected to produce one at a few minutes’ notice. 
It is difficult then to say how matters stand. There are no 
doubt many who are still of opinion that if it is necessary for 
Canada to have a Navy it was well to make a beginning, even 
if, as in other cases, beginnings must be small. To them it 
seems to be a confession of national weakness if we are com- 
pelled to admit that our efforts in this direction must for ever 
be paralysed by incompetence and corruption. However, the 
matter is now in the hands of a new government, a policy of 
some kind must soon be announced, and the unfolding of this 
hew policy will be watched with keen interest by all parties. 

Colonel Samuel Hughes, speaking at a banquet in his 
honour, held at Montreal Dec. 20th, “referred to his visit to 
England during the Coronation, and said that at the Naval Re- 
View at Spithead last summer he had met people from South 
Africa, New Zealand, and other distant portions of the Empire 
who pointed with pride to their ships in the naval parade.” 

“We Canadians alone could not point to where we had a 
dollar’s worth, and IJ had to hang my head with shame to think 
of it. Let us hope that the time will soon come when we shall 
find our autonomy broadened instead of narrowed, increased 
instead of diminished, until the flag of the entire Empire will 
represent a full Empire partnership where every part of the 
Empire will stand for the upholding of human liberties, when 
we stand one King, one flag, one navy and one people.” 
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The next point in our history will be the discovery of 
the form in which the present government can make our im- 
mediate contribution to the realization of this idea of one navy. 
The Montreal Star having manfully played its part in defeat- 
ing the traitors who by means of Reciprocity proposed, in its 
view, to hand us over body and soul to the Americans, and hav- 
ing destroyed the “tinpot Navy’, continues with laudable 
energy to present and push its own view. After long medita- 
tion upon its own view, it has come to the conclusion that it is, 
in its financial part, nothing less than “a stroke of genius.” 
“It enables us to do our duty—and our full duty, whatever that 
may be—without burdening the men of this strenuous genera- 
tion.” “All we need pay now—and for many years, as money 
is scarce with us—is the low interest on our loan. If we give 
three “Dreadnoughts” or their equivalent every ten years, and 
‘never paid off a cent of the debt incurred, we would be paying 
at the end of a whole half century less than four millions a 
year, which was where the late lamented Canadian Navy be- 
gan.” This certainly seems to be an attractive scheme for get- 
ting Dreadnoughts at bargain rates. The British Government 
is to secure money for us at two and a half per cent. and the 
actual burden is to be handed over to a less “strenuous genera- 
tion” that is to follow us. 

It cannot, however, be said that all this discussion is in 
vain; some things are beginning to come out clearly, things 
that have been foreseen by thoughtful men, e.g., that if Britain 
is at war the different parts of the Empire are at war, we can- 
not be of the Empire and yet not of it, and that moreover after 
the recent declaration of fiscal independence we cannot be de- 
pendent for our safety on the Monroe doctrine. Further, it is 
clear that the Government of Canada must take the responsi- 
bility for its naval policy; the authorities at home can be con- 
sulted and their wise counsel used in the framing of measures 
for the discharge of Canadian obligations, but our own govern- 
ment must do its own work in giving practical form to the 
aspirations of the Canadian people towards a share in national 
defence. ; 

Professor Stephen Leacock of McGill University, who also 
played his part in saving us from the Americans and in resist- 
ing the insidious wiles of President Taft, now devotes a little 
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of his exuberant energy to this part of the imperial problem. 
He distinctly repudiates the ‘‘Nationalist” position, in his usual 
picturesque style: 

“Meantime a Babelyof voices arises and a tumult of advice. It is 
proposed that we abandon naval defence altogether. It is urged that 
we should subsidize the British fleet with a money payment every 
year. It is suggested that we should have Dreadnoughts built to 
order and present them to Great Britain subject to our recall at will. 
It is urged that we should build our own ships; it is answered that 
we do not know how. It is pleaded that we ought to spend our 
money; it is indignantly retorted that if we do we shall waste it. 

“First and foremost, of course, is to be considered the claim of 
the Canadian Nationalist that we need no naval defence at all. If 
this is true, the whole discussion collapses. But it needs no very 
elaborate argument to show the hopeless fallacy of such an attitude. 
Why should Canada alone among the large political communities of 
the world be immune from possible attack? And if attack may come, 
why would it not be made by sea? Why must the coast of France, 
or Italy, or the United States be protected and that of Canada be 
considered beyond any real need? Does the Canadian Nationalist 
think that he alone longs for peace, and dreads the burden of mili- 
tarism? As he stands knee deep in the hay of his Quebec meadow 
and fans himself with the olive branch of peace, does he not realize 
that the deep repose that prevails in his quaint corner of the world 
has been bought for him by the war taxes of other men?” 


and “for clearness sake” he outlines briefly the policy set forth 


“1. When Great Britain is at war Canada is at war. 

“2. The supreme command and control of all the naval forces of 
the empire lies with the Admiralty. The Admiralty may adopt such 
measures as it sees fit, to delegate to the Canadian department of 
naval service the making of appointments, the purchase of supplies, 

‘and the building of ships, and any other matters. 

“3. All ships when built are stationed where they are needed, with 
no territorial limit. 

“4. The annual expenditure made by Canada will be voted by the 
Canadian Parliament. 

“5. The purely coastal defence of Canada will be included in the 
vote. 

“6. As soon as, and as far as possible, ships will be built in Canada. 

“7. At any time, now or later, for greater immediate efficiency, of 
Sea power, an emergency vote of money may be made to the Ad- 
miralty for any purpose which they think necessary.” 


! This is an attempt to state a policy which will combine 
entra] Imperial control with the preservation of Canadian 
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autonomy and hold out hope that.the idea of the late Govern- 

ment concerning Canadian built ships would not be completely 
abandoned. It is open to criticism, which cannot be attempted 
here, and may serve to stimulate discussion. ‘The present Gov- 
ernment cannot shelve this important question, but the demand 


for the time needed for careful consideration is quite reason- 
able. 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


: Probably we should begin with the statement that Arma- 
geddon has been postponed, some think indefinitely, while 
others tell us that it is merely a matter of three years. We 
are disposed to recognise the good sense of the new leader of 
the Conservative party in his protest against the idea of “‘in- 
evitable wars’’; such a belief may tend to bring about a war 
that might have been avoided. There is a pretty general im- 
pression that the words of the Daily Mail, written just before 
the Foreign Secretary’s important speech, still do justice to the 
situation. “As Sir Edward Grey’s policy during the past sum- 
mer has been firm and dignified, so to-day he may be safely 
trusted to use no word that will embitter existing relations.” 
We were told that after the speech “things would be either bet- — 
ter or worse”; but it is now very difficult to say whether they 


are really better or worse so far as the temper of the German 


people is concerned. Many German newspapers expressed a 
desire and hope for better relations, but the pessimistic tone 
of the following extract was not confined to the a 
organ in which it appears: be 


“Tt will depend on the Commons, not on Sir E. Grey, whether Ger . 
mans can believe in the sincerity of the desire for a change in Eng-. 
land’s anti-German policy. There will be no lack of assurances of ; 
good will. They were never wanting in London when England was — 
caught doing acts of ill will. The situation is particularly difficult 
because the weakening of the Liberal Cabinet would hasten the vic- 
tory of the Tories and bring the Unionists and Imperialists, wae are 
certainly not more pacifically inclined, to the front.” 


On the other hand, the Radical journal, The Nation, states 
after the debate, that ‘““Perhaps the most interesting and hope- 
ful feature of the two debates was the unexpected and welcome 
appearance of the Conservative leaders among the personal 
forces making for peace. Mr. Bonar Law was careful to re- 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 307 
affirm the tradition of continuity in foreign policy and to as- 
sume a general attitude of assent to Sir Edward Grey’s speech; 
but he supplied what had been wholly lacking in it, a warm and 
human plea for Anglo-German friendship. His references to 
his studies in German literature and his love for German books 
eame as strangely from the Tory benches as his appreciation of 
the Germans, with whom he had done business. -Never before 
has the party been led by the personality so original. Mr. W. 
H. Smith was in business but he certainly read no German 
pooks.”” This strikes us as rather absurd; the writer is car- 
ried away by his strong feeling that Sir Edward Grey has made 
a wretched muddle of the whole business. In another article 
the same journal says: ‘But even with this reserved adher- 
ence to the Balance of Power, the spirit and temper of the Con- 
servative leaders give promise that if they are called to office 
their policy will be that of a German rapprochment. We make 
that admission, as Liberals, with no little shame and embar- 
rassment. As Englishment we make it with sensible relief.” 
The charge against Sir Edward Grey is that he has wrenched 
the entente from its original purpose so that instead of becom- 
ing “a precursor” of other friendly arrangements, it has be- 
come an entangling alliance with France and rouses the justi- 
fable resentment of Germany. Thus “the concert” is dead and 
Europe is divided into “two camps.” The Foreign Secretary 
‘has shown how a Liberal Government at home can play the 
art of protector of foreign reaction and international bri- 
randage and that of an accessory to the throttling of helpless 
lationalities. It is a sad record — Morocco, Tripoli, Persia, 
Xorea.” Still another critic maintains that Germany and 
'rance when left to settle their own relations adjusted them 
’ithout difficulty. But since Britain has taken sides they have 
ardly ceased quarrelling. Throughout the recent negotiations 
ngland displayed a needlessly suspicious temper and sacri- 
ced her own interests. Sir Edward Grey cannot be expected 
reply, in detail, to all this kind of thing, but it shows that 
'8 position is not an easy one. ‘There is cause for gratitude 
lat the crisis is over and it is to be hoped that some way may 
° discovered to bring into better condition the relations of 
se two great empires. The feeling has long been growing 
Nong the Germans that it is the persistent policy of Britain 
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“to hem them in.” If they are to some extent hemmed in they 
forget that Britain is not the only factor in the case. The prob- 
lem is how to show Germany that the assurances of friendship 
are real without proving disloyal to existing treaties, giving 
what does not belong to us, or exposing some vital part of the 
"Empire. The suggested solutions cannot be discussed here and 
now. . 7 
; THE RETIREMENT OF MR. BALFOUR. 

‘Prince Arthur” has abdicated the throne from which he 
so long ruled the Conservative party and the House of Com- 
mons. In his earlier days he belonged to a small set of aggres- 
sive warriors, for long he was a loyal and able lieutenant of his 
noble uncle, and then he assumed full leadership and made a 
plentiful display of “tactics.” Since the great disaster of 1906 
there has been considerable unrest in his party, a party diffi-- 
cult to lead because of the difference of opinion on the tariff 
question. It is true that Mr. Balfour had rendered long service 
to his party and his country and had earned the right to rest; 
it is true that his health was not of the best and seemed to make 
this right something of a necessity; but it is also true that the 
party disgusted with three successive defeats at the polls was 
becoming increasingly restive. The issue of The Spectator 
which contained the announcement of his retirement contained 
also letters discussing Mr. Balfour’s leadership. What his 
political future will be we cannot tell; it is probable that the 
party can still count on his able services in great emergencies. 
Of the new leader it is too early to speak; he stands in many 
ways in marked contrast to his predecessor, but the change and 
contrast may work out for the good of the party. The fact that 
at the very time when he takes control, the Liberal party, 
after a period of steadiness, has lost three bye-elections may be 
a mere coincidence, or it may show that he has the good fortune 
to come to thefront when his opponents are getting into stormy 
- waters. The great difference is that the Conservative party is. 
more completely committed to the policy of Protection, which 
its former leaders believed to be dead and damned, as the one 
positive feature in Mr. Bonar Law’s programme is Tariff Re- 
form. However, if the British people do not desire Protection 
they will not take it merely as an alternative to something else 
that they dislike. The following passage from the Saturday 
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Review, denounced by The Spectator for its “execrable taste” 
and “‘snobbishness”’, no doubt represents a deep feeling in 
certain quarters: ‘“‘ His defect is that he is not rooted in the 
Conservative tradition, does not touch the Tory imagination. 
He is not of the land, not of the grand old ruling class, not a 
Churchman, one cannot connect him with the public school sys- 
tem, the university system, the Services. _ In this why the Gov- 
ernment party cheered him so warmly?” The Nation puts the 
same facts in a different light and with a different tone, and 
finds in it a real significance for the future of British parties: 
“Mr. Law is modern and city-bred, a politician of the ‘business’ 
type which fifty years ago marked a man for Radicalism of 
Manchester School. He is a plain, middle class man not of the 
eminence of Sir Robert Peel. He has risen purely by his own 
worth, without the favour of great ladies or little coteries. The 
Anglican church cannot be a passion to the son of a Presby- 
terian minister, as it is to the Cecils, nor landed property be to 
this Canadian Scotsman what it is to the House of Lords. The 
resistance to the whole fabric of political democracy practically 
falls with Mr. Balfour’s retirement; and as to social reforms, 
the new leader is bound by his neo-Protectionist creed to accept 
them, as he accepts the Insurance Bill, with the qualification 
that the foreigner (when he can be eee must pay for then 
as well as for his own.’ 
EARL GREY. #4 yeahs 
It is mecans fitting that the ae should. say a (anaes 
of farewell to our late Governor-General... Soon after his ar- 
rival in Canada he paid a visit to our iniversity which was 
highly appreciated; he entered with real zest into the proceed- _ 
ings of Convocation and showed that he had taken the trouble 
to learn something concerning the history and spirit of Queen’s. 
Earl Grey discharged well the duties of his high office not 
merely in its legal routine and constitutional procedure, but in 
its wider public aspects. He travelled throughout the land and 
made himself acquainted with its varied life and has taken 
back a good report to our relatives and friends in Britain. He ~ 
had no desire to step outside the constitutional limits of his 
position, but on the other hand he was not content to utter 
mere commonplace or empty compliments. He could express 
himself with delicacy and tact as well as with vigour. He he 
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ea - great abilities. 


. \* fers of that great institution to the tune of over a million and a 
“3s half. It was surely a kindly wind that was sown to bring forth 
.- a whirlwind of such beneficent character. After our Princi- 

“-" pal’s former letter of congratulation it is not necessary to say 





ay chronicled in our pages. The congratulations so gracefully — . 





; ye whole University. It is our prtvilege as well as our duty to | 
rejoice in the prosperity of a sister institution. McGill hasa. 


- jn relation to Canada or in its larger outlook. This effort to ~ 
Sha “increase the endowment was largely helped by the generous 
ee a gifts of wealthy men and by the business ability of those who’ 
“managed “the campaign,” but it is well to note that the work: 
> was done in such a way as to quicken the interest in the great. 
+ city of Montreal. That the subscriptions extended over a large 


*. that universities are not mere luxuries or ornamental institu-.’ 


"We, then, have much pleasure in extending the congratulations eg 


- 


. we think, a sensible kind of enperielist who frankly pecogniced sgt 
- the loyalty of the whole people and the worthy elements in both 
parties. We trust that there lies before him many years of 
faithful work and successful service in these days when the 
honour of the country and the need of the people calls for wis- a 
‘dom and energy from those who have position, leisure and — * 































“THE WHIRLWIND CAMPAIGN. ” 


7 The newspapers tell us recently of “a whirlwind cam- 
paign” on behalf of McGill University which enriched the cof- 


nS much, but surely it is “a current event” that deserves to be 


is expressed by Principal Gordon represent the sentiment of the 


prominent place in the academic world, whether viewed simply + 4 


area of the population and took in small as well as large’ 
amounts, is a good sign. It is good for the people to recognise ': 


_ tions, but that they in a real sense minister to the common life 
and open the way of usefulness to all classes of our young men. 


-, of the Quarterly to “old McGill” and in expressing the hope 
that even this great effort is but the beginning of richer suc- eeua 
cess and larger usefulness. | ees 

PWG. Jd ORDAN. . i 

ess Sida Ae oat : | eit 

THE RADICALS IN CHINA. | 
| When the first newspaper was started i in Shanghai it 1 was” 
i under the control of a eerelener ons from that time to this it” 
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- seems to have been under strongly conservative influences, but 
since 1898 when the brilliant reform‘ edicts of the Emperor 


came out so unexpectedly and suffered such a disastrous 
eclipse, young China has established many newspapers in 
Shanghai to be the organs of the. Reform or Revolutionary 
Party. The most of these papers were often openly radical in 
their proposals... Occasionally one of them would go too far, 
for example, in reference to Japan, and the Law courts would. 
interfere; the paper would be suppressed only to rise up again 
under anew name. The Shanghai papers took good care to 
locate their printing offices in the foreign settlement, and from 
under the foreign protection they carried on a vast revolution- 
ary propaganda. The Chinese Government were aware of this, 
but they were apparently powerless to prevent it. In any case 


- the Republican Party if suppressed above ground could easily 


carry on its operations beneath it. On the whole, the Chinese 
press was a thorn in the side of the Manchu Government. Not 
long ago a Chinese magistrate proposed to buy up the whole of 
the local press and run it as Government organs. This no doubt 
would have been a solution grateful to the powers that be. It 
was actually carried out and the press appeared to be muzzled 
for all time, but as soon as the beginning of constitutional gov- 
ernment appeared the Provincial Assembly criticised the Gov- 
ernment for destroying the freedom of the press by what was - 


practically bribery and corruption. They actually had begun. 


to make these criticisms when all the papers were promptly 
handed back to commercial management. The press was a 


_ powerful agency in bringing about constitutional government, 


and of course its power will be immensely increased, for in its 
pages are full reports of debates in the various assemblies. At . 
a recent opening of the Nanking Provincial Assembly repre- 


_ Sentatives of the press were invited to be present and amongst 


~~ aon ears aI TRENT 


LP 


_ them the editor of our “Broad Principles” Magazine. This was 


an acknowledgment that our Literature Society belonged in a 


_ special sense to the Chinese brotherhood of the press, and that 


Our paper had done much to bring about the happy day when 


| a people’s representatives met in council about affairs of 
_ State, 


The Imperial Post has ne used by the Revolutionary 
arty to broadcast its literature. As yet it is not so well or- 
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ganized that a a Menserarin’ is speciiblls and fe othe day through 
the Imperial Post the following revolutionary circular was 
being distributed at all offices of importance in Sheetal A... 
free translation is as follows: | : ae 


REVIVE THE CHINESE: DESTROY THE MANCHUS. 


“All Han Brothers should know that the rising of the revolutionists 
. is for the salvation of the people and: the punishment of the guilty. The 
Manchu Government has been tyrannical, cruel, insane and unconscion- 
able, inflicting heavy taxations and stripping the people of their mar- 
_.row.. It treats our Han people contemptuously as mere dirt, it is uncon- 
scious altogether of the misery and distress of the masses. It will not 
give relief to the starving all over the plains. It is exhausting the blood 
of the people in order to build and ornament palaces and parks. All 
these acts of tyranny are known to the whole world, and heartrending 
-.. sorrow is aroused by the mention of them. 
~~ Recollect that when the Manchus first entered the Chinese domain, 
cities full of men and women were put to the sword without exception. 
..« Such barbarity and cruelty have rarely been known whether in older or 
-- modern times. To leave the wrongs of our forefathers unavenged would 
shame us who are gentlemen. Therefore, all our brothers should under- 
stand their duties, and help the revolutionary army in the extirpation of 
- such barbarous aliens. The Heaven-bestowed duty of every citizens with 
“its responsibilities is unshirkable, and that is, without the least doubt, 
to sweep away and extinguish what injures the people. 

: To-day’s opportunity is bestowed on us by the Great Heaven; if we 

_ do not seize and make use of it, until what time shall we wait then? 

Long Live the Revolutionary Army.” 


“ T have recently received the first few numbers of the revo-. 


~ lutionary gazette published in Shanghai, and a study of these: — i 
_ papers shows the origin and importance of the present move- 
ment. The paper used is white, though several copies are. ** 
printed with red ink and some on red paper. The color means. 
that the paper records some great victories for the cause. The 
‘paper has two names, first, “Translated Paper’; by this is * 


meant that the news is translated from foreign papers and is 





therefore likely to be more reliable than news coming from any ue 
other sources. This is a great compliment to the reliability of 


the Shanghai foreign newspapers. The second name of the 


paper in equally large characters is the “Great Revolution.” 
The word for revolution in Chinese is literally “altering the  — 


decree,” that is, of Heaven. 'There is an evident allusion here 
7 


to the teaching of the ancient classics that the Son of Heaven ae 


indeed rules by Divine right. Heaven decrees that the throne 
shall be occupied by him and his successors. But this doctrine 


of Divine right in the classics has always possessed a safe-. ne 


guard, for these classics also say that the Divine decree may be - 


es altered owing to the misconduct of the occupant of the throne 
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and a successful rebellion on earth is aaen 27 mean a change 
of decree in Heaven. The Revolutions Facer has always 
adopted the name of “Change Deeree Pacux” ani In so doing 
have claimed the support of the clessies ~=eet iy all Chinese. 

In former times newspapers had twp Ges THUR them, the - 
one being such and such a year of the zsene Smperor, and 
the other being the foreign year. Nzorcalie im this case the 
first date has disappeared and instead of teSw=en date being 
preceded by the words “Western Coemise” we have “Solar 
Calendar” as opposed to the Chinese «tick Ss » Lunar Calen- 
dar. Formerly the word “week” was r=nieet oy the word 
“worship period”, now it is rendered “sur zerma.” These are 
little indications of the Chinese treni 23 zrom foreign 
things. They adopt the thing but they utes == Tame. 

The contents of these papers comprse E2=CS. revolution- 
ary proclamations, news, and some very rawr Saacrations. The 
objects of the party may be summed up = ~sp words—liberty 
and revenge. In the first number is 2 preessmant by Dr. Sun. 
It constitutes his indictment of the Mzreta Demasty. It is 
written in high literary style, not 2s yon =acdt expect in the 
popular language. This may be teken i» Sew sat the com- 
mon people know only a few catchwords 2¢ 238 revolution, and 
the scholar class is the one to whieh Hs main appeal is di- 
rected. He addresses it to his brothers cud xsies of the race — 
of Han, a striking innovation of great Sg=SOeSIEe. Among 
the revolutionaries are also to be found ween sid even some 
Amazons ready to shoulder a rife. Dr. Sua makes eight 
charges against the Manchus: 3 

(1). They put garrisons in every lerge wR 1 Spy On the 
Chinese and keep them in slavery. ay, 

(2) Kanghsi, the second Empzzor, tzd promsed never to 
add to the taxes, but his successors ted beken fa. Likin was 
added and other internal taxes follsweda. 

(3) At different times they hzd bem exnity of ruthless 
massacres of innocent Chinese. 

(4) They had destroyed many Zooks print ty Chinese by 
fire. (This apparently refers to the broning of the Hanlin 
Library at the time that the Legations were besieged in 1900). 

(5) They had exiled thousands a innoent Chinese. 
(Among them the reformers). 
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ears 2° (6)% There had been shameful Peete ntian of er 

mise tice, 7: ! 

Fa (7) In sexual Peet rare ris had been guilty of beastly un- 
“.... eleanness in Court circles to the derision of foreign nations. 

: Maes (8) They had imposed a badge of servitude like a dog’s 
‘> .° tail and disgraced Chinese in the eyes of the five continents 
“*~ and the ten thousand kingdoms. » : 

OAR Besides these eight counts he says they borrowed money 

> from foreign nations and squandered it. They pretended to 
 . reform the currency and did not. They failed to succor millions 

Fit .-. of starving people in time of famine. They built stately plea- 

2) sure palaces with the substances extracted from the people. He 
he “ ealls upon the people to swear a mighty oath to sweep out the 

Ko 7. “Tartar robbers,” to bring back the Chinese to power, establish 

' a people’s kingdom and introduce equal rights amongst the 
~~ people. They are warned not to do three things: ‘To manu- 

“>. facture idle rumors. To hate foreigners. To criticise other 

religions.” 

| ie I have noted the following new terms in these papers. 

<)> “Uterine brothers,” that is Chinese; “slaves,” “liberty”, “yel- 

“> low race”, “young China”, “restore the light” (meaning the 

ie 00d ect of the revolution), “popular kingdom’’, that is republic; 

eg “rotten government”, “sovereign rights.” These are terms 





; ane but all of them portentous of great changes. 


now heard on every lip with very various meanings no doubt, x Oe 


: » The things back of the revolution are evident on every a 
. page of these papers. In the very first number there is a quo- | 
tation from Montesquieu’s “Spirit of the Laws” to the effect: 
that an absolute monarchy is barbarian, not civilized. The — 
examples of France, America, Mexico and Portugal are fre- Hae 
quently appealed to. The names of Washington, Lincoln and ‘. 
Mazzini are held up as examples and a prayer is uttered that |. 
even a Napoleon might arise in China, though here the histori- © 
cal reference is not altogether suitable to republican aspira- 


tions. The new education further contributes the term “Sur- 

.. vival of the fittest”, and the Manchus are said to be likely to 

‘bring about the partition of China, but if they establish a — 
‘popular kingdom and stand together there is no foreign power 


> ferred to where foreign aggression is not merely occasional . 


that will dare to injure them. The case of Manchuria is re- ae : 
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i but re pontaual presence of two hostile nations on Chi- 
nese sacred ground. ; 

One lays these papers down with the feclice that we have 
been placing our hand on the pulse of China and any peace set- 
tlement which does not fully satisfy the popular aspirations 
will not be lasting. Demos is king in China. Not indeed in the 
wide sense of Western lands, for it is doubtful if the suffrage — 
will ever find its way into the hands of the farmers and lower 
classes in China, but he is really king all the same through the 
only part of him that has found a voice and a soul, that is the 
educated classes. We in the West had better sit up and con- 
sider the OO 

_ DONALD Rar SAKES 
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THERE are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than the 
Royal Military College of Canada. . Notwithstanding this, its object and the work it is 
accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 


The College is a Government institution designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
instruction in all branches of military science to cadets and officers of the Canadian Militia. 
In fact, it corresponds to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
perial army, lent for the purpose, and there is in addition a complete staff of professors 
for the civil subjects which form such an important part of the College course. Medical 
attendance is also provided. 


Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive a prac- 
tical and scientific training in subjects essential to a sound modern education. 


| The course includes a thorough grounding in Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Sur- 


veying, Physics, Chemistry, French and English. 


The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features 
of the course, and, in addition, the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor ex- 
ercises of all kinds ensures health and excellent physical condition. 


Commissions in all branches of the Imperial service and Canadian Permanent Force 
are offered annually. 


The diploma of graduation is considered by the authorities conducting the examination 
for Dominion Land Surveyor to be equivalent to a university degree, and by the Regula- 
tions of the Law Society of Ontario it obtains the same exemptions as a B.A. degree. 


The length of the course is three years, in threeterms of 91%4 months each. 


The total cost of the course, including board, uniform, instructional material, and all 
extras, is about $800. 


The annual competitive examination for admission to the College takes place in May 
of each year, at the headquarters of the several military districts. 


For full particulars regarding this examination and for any other information, appli- 


cation should be made to the Secretary of the Militia Council, Ottawa, Ont.; or to the 
Commandant, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON. 

NE summer evening in the year of grace 1455, it was the 
4th of June and about 9 o’clock, a late hour in those days, three 
persons were sitting on a stone bench in front of the Church 
of Saint-Benoit. They were Villon, a priest of his acquaint- 
ance, and a young lady named Isabeau; they had supped and 
were enjoying the summer evening, when a second priest ar- 
rived on the scene; he seemed to be in a state of suppressed 
excitement and on catching sight of Villon exclaimed, “Thank 
God, I have found you, Master Francois.” Villon politely stood 
up (this is his own account, we must remember) and offered 
him his seat, but the priest, Philippe Sermoise, refused with 
bitter words and blasphemies, and when Villon said to him, 
“Fair Sir, what is the cause of this your anger?” he pushed him 
back into his seat. There was evidently a quarrel in the air, 
so Villon’s friends slunk away. Sermoise drew his dagger and 
slashed Villon across the face, cutting his lip open. Villon 
retaliated by drawing his dagger, drove it into his enemy’s 
stomach and then, picking up a large stone, dashed it into his 
face and knocked him down. He then fled and’went to a bar- 
ber to have his lip treated. Unfortunately for him, however, 
the worthy priest died (“through lack of good nursing or for 
other reasons,” we are told in the pardon granted later to 
Villon). Without waiting, it would appear, for the outcome 
he fled from Paris, and during his absence was condemned to 
banishment from the kingdom. This is the first and only time 
that we really meet Villon face to face and it is a sorry figure 
that he cuts. One may, in fact, fairly doubt whether among 
those who have attained to lasting fame in their wooing of the 
Muses there was ever a more picturesque figure than that of 
Villon, or one that has fared worse from the prying eye of 
the antiquarian. To-day he enjoys a reputation, of a certain 
kind, and the history of this reputation is itself a curious story. 
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After his death his fame grew dim, though Rabelais hailed him 
as a kindred spirit, and Boileau in the 17th century acknow- 
ledges that 


Villon sut le premier dans ces siécles grossiers 
Débrouiller l’art confus de nos vieux romanciers. 


Gradually forgotten, it was not until the 19th century, when 
the Romanticists harked back for inspiration to the Middle 
Ages—cette autre mer de la poésie—that he gained an assured 
place in the Literature of his country. Nothing, however, was 
known, fortunately for him, of his life, save what could be 
gathered: somewhat uncertainly from the various hints scat- 
tered in his poems; if these were not mere invention on his 
part, then he must have been quite a merry dog. But during 
the last thirty years he has come to his own. M. Lorgnon and 
M. Schwob have given to the world their discoveries; the legal 
records of the 15th century have been searched, and lo! Villon 
is found to have been at least once sentenced to the gallows, 
and, what is still more striking in that century, so far as we 
know, he did not die in the erect posture. Condemned once 
for killing a man, oft for theft, he escaped each time. Left 
thus without character — “the sorriest figure in the rolls of 
fame” — poor Villon has been mercilessly painted for us by 
the master-hand of Stevenson in a study in which his know- 
ledge of the man’s life has certainly warped his estimate of 
the poet’s work. 

The purpose of this article is not, however, to attempt the 
popular pastime of whitewashing his character, but simply to 
give some account of the chequered life of the man and of his 
works which so vividly reveal that life, and at the same time 
offer so rich a picture of medizval Paris. 

Francois de Moncorbier, or des Loges —there was no fixity 
of surname in those days, a man could adopt any that he liked 
—was born in Paris in 1481 in a very wild and troubled city 
and in a France torn both by civil war and by war against the 
English. It was in the days of the Hundred Years War; Paris 
was still in the possession of the English, and in 1435 Henry 
VI was crowned in that city. Miserable must have been the 
childhood of the boy; his farents were very poor, though their 
honesty must not be judged by the character of their only 
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child; his father died shortly after his son’s birth, and it is 
difficult to conjecture how his mother managed to keep herself 
and her child alive during the terrible year 1488, when to 
famine were added all the horrors of pestilence, which carried 
off in that one year 50,000 souls, and when the wolves boldly 
entered the city, carrying off many a young child. 

However, a relative in the Church—Guillaume de Villon, 
whose name he eventually assumed—came to their help, and 
in the year 1443 caused him to be entered as a student at the 
University of Paris in the faculty of Arts. Villon had there- 
fore reached the mature age of twelve when he began his uni- 
versity studies, but one must not conclude that here was a 
precocious lad, for twelve was then the ordinary age for enter- 
ing the university, and the work in that faculty comprised 
Latin grammar, with a little Logic and Rhetoric. The exami- 
nation for the degree of B.A. was chiefly oral, and tested the 
candidate’s knowledge of Latin, chiefly in its mediaeval form 
of “bas-latin,” while that for M.A., which carried with it the 
“‘licentia docendi”—the right to lecture—required the student, 
after waiting three years from the time of taking his B.A. and 
armed with a “recommendation” from his teachers, to pass 
another examination in Latin and Logic. It was no great task 
to please the examiners, for we know that it was a very fre- 
quent custom to offer them presents—a custom that has, alas! 
died out. Villon, we do not know how, received his B.A. in 
1449, and his M.A. in 1452. 

Of his studies during these long years we know nothing, 
save from the fragments of Classical lore, and the smattering’ 
of history that are found scattered in his poems. But of how 
he spent most of his time we can form some idea, partly from 
his poems and partly from our knowledge of the University of 
Paris in his day. Occupying a part of Paris all its own—the 
modern ‘‘quartier latin’—this university was essentially a 
Church institution; its students therefore enjoyed the ines- 
timable boon of being under ecclesiastical law, the arm of 
secular justice could not touch them. If, as might easily hap- 
pen, a conflict occurred between these two jurisdictions, the 
Church, no doubt to the delight of the student body, would 
protect herself and them by suspending all lectures—in 1444 
for six months, and for nine months in 1453, and she might 
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even go to the length of suspending the preaching in many of 
the Paris churches. 

Little discipline, then, the mild rule of ecclesiastics, a 
student body drawn from the four quarters of heaven, children 
of 12, grown men of 25 or 30, for it took 15 years to obtain the 
Doctor’s degree, many of them poverty-stricken and ready to 
make money in any way, small wonder that the students of 
Paris in those days were notorious for rioting, brawls with 
the citizens, tumults and not a little blood-shedding. From 
what we know of his after-life, there is little doubt that this 
was the side of student life that most appealed to him, and his 
poems are full of references to the share that he took in all 
these escapades that formed so large a part of the student life 
of those times. He speaks often, too, of those whom he knew 
as fellow-students: “Some are dead, and these are at peace; 
and some have become, by the grace of God, great lords; others 
are begging, in rags and tatters, and the only bread they see 
is in the shops, and some have entered the cloisters.”’ 

After he has taken his degree he disappears for a time; 
very probably he continued his studies for the higher degree 
of Doctor in the faculty of theology, but we have no idea of 
how much work he did, nor indeed of how he managed to live. 
The temptation is a strong one to suppose that it was during 
this period that he definitely gained that fame that lasted in 
Paris for over a century among those who had never read a 
line of his, nor indeed of any man. A poem written towards 
the end of the century speaks of him as without a rival in the 
art of stealing from a man, both under his nose and behind his 
back; while in his own poems he tells us with some compla- 
cency of his skill in stealing ducks and carrying them off con- 
cealed under his long scholar’s gown, and confesses himself an 
expert at obtaining ‘‘repues franches’’, or, in the unromantic 
language of to-day, “a skilful shoplifter.” 

When next we meet him it is on the famous summer even- 
ing with which this article opens. During his enforced ab- 
sence from Paris, his friends managed to procure a pardon 
for him, dated January, 1456, and he at once returned to Paris, 
and, as it would seem, to his former evil ways. Things do not 
appear to have gone well with him and he determined to go to 
Angers where a relative in the Church was then residing. But 
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bethinking himself that he was voyaging to a distant land— 
Angers is some 190 miles from Paris, and that life is uncer- 
tain—“vivre aux humains est incertain,” he thinks it wise to 
make a will—Les Lais de Maistre Francois Villon. There is 
here a play on two words pronounced alike: ‘“‘lais’”’ (lays), and 
“legs” (legacies). This, the first of his two works, is a series 
of bequests, in which the poet is by turns humourous and sar- 
castic, and always autobiographical. The bequests, thirty-six 
in number ,form two-thirds of the whole, and contain many a 
hard hit at his contemporaries. After an invocation to the 
Trinity he names as executors three worthy citizens of Paris, 
who certainly did not know him, and probably, before fame 
was suddenly thrust upon them in this way, had never heard 
of him. He then proceeds to leave various things that belonged 
to him and a far greater number that did not; to his worthy 
relative Guillaume de Villon in testimony of his gratitude he 
bequeathes his reputation, to various of his friends gifts such 
as six hunting dogs, and his breeches; “it is true,” he adds, 
“that these are at present in pawn for a drinking debt’’; to the 
prisoners in Le Chatelet (he had already been there himself 
and was fated to renew his acquaintance later) his best: look- 
ing-glass, and further on he leaves to the “pigeons caught in 
the snare of Le Chatelet”’ the good graces of the jailer’s wife, 
and so he proceeds giving away what often he does not pos- 
sess; there are for instance various bequests of the signs of 
the private houses and tradesmen’s shops which at that time 
were a favourite object for the pilfering proclivities of the 
university students. This work is usually known as “le Petit 
Testament’, having received the name as soon as it appeared. 


Si me souviens bien, Dieu mercis, 
Que je fis, a mon partement, 
Certains lais, l’an cinquante six, 
Qu’aucuns, sans mon consentement, 
Voulurent nommer Testament. 

His evil genius, however, decreed that before he left.Paris 
he should once again fall foul of the law, and here again Villon 
has suffered from the well-meant zeal of research. The docu- 
ments dealing with the case have lately been unearthed. With 
four companions, one of them, Petit-Jean, is characterised in 
the evidence as “fortis operator crochetorum”—a skilful safe 
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opener, he breaks into the Collége de Navarre, where the Fac- 
ulty of Theology kept their moneys, and succeeded in making 
off with several hundred gold crowns. This robbery took place 


in May, but it was not till the following January that it was. 


discovered, and one is tempted to wonder how it was that the 
Faculty of Theology did not require the money sooner. When 
it was discovered and one of the robbers caught, Villon was 
far from Paris, and had set out on his wanderings which occu- 
pied the remainder of his life. In the summer of 1457 we find 
him at the court of the other poet of the century, Charles 
d’Orléans. Here he wrote several ballads, one of them we still 
possess, written in his own hand, and here again, if we can 
judge by his own words, he fell into trouble and was for a time 
imprisoned by the Duke. We lose sight of him for the next 
three years, though the unkindly researches of M. Schwob have 
made it clear that he was joined to an association of thieves, 
burglars, card-sharpers, horse-thieves, calling themselves 
“coquillards’, whose operations covered most of France. In 
1461 he again comes into the limelight of justice. It was the 
year of the death of Charles VII, and the old custom was that 
the prisoners were released in the towns through which a 
newly-crowned king happened to pass. One of these towns 
was Meung-sur-Loire, and the prisoners of the dungeons of 
the Bishop of Orleans were released when his successor passed 
through the town; among them we find one who had stated his 
name to be Francois Villon, born in Paris and a Master of Arts 
of the University. He had been there many months, we do not 
know for what crime, though a local legend relates that he had 
been caught stealing in a church; it must have been a serious 
charge, for his feet were in irons, and he was kept in “‘les basses 
fosses’’, as he tells us in one of his poems; but he does not pro- 
test his innocence; in fact in the poem he writes addressed to 
the new monarch who has brought him release, Louis XI, he 
only attempts to find justification: 


Necessit fait gens mesprendre 
Et faim saillir le loup du bois. 


(Need brings men to evil ways, and hunger makes the wolf leave the 
forest). 


His gratitude to Louis makes him wish for him “the good for- 
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tune of Jacob, the glory of Solomon, the long life of Methusa- 
lah, and twelve fine children, all boys.” Louis must have often 
congratulated himself that the poet’s hope did not come true, 
when he thought of the unfilial behaviour of the only son he 
had. 

Once more a free man, and vowing to become “un homme 
de valeur’, as he phrases it in one of the poems written in the 
dungeon, his thoughts naturally turn to Paris, and “ce bon 
Parisien’, as Rabelais terms him, soon finds his way back to 
the capital. But he found the air still very unhealthy, and, as 
it would appear, for safety he very soon retired into the coun- 
try, we know not where. It was during this period, during 
the end of 1461 and the early part of 1462, that he composed 
his second chief work, Le Grand Testament, which circulated 
amongst his friends and was first printed in 1489. In this he 
carries out more fully and systematically, and with all the 
mature powers of the man who has seen life, the idea of writ- 
ing his last will and testament, which he had already essayed 
in Les Lais. He pictures himself as lying on his deathbed, dic- 
tating his last instructions to his secretary Fremin “the wit- 
less,” “who will understand them if he is not asleep.” After 
a solemn invocation of the Trinity, in the usual style of the 
times, he commends his soul to God, and his body “to our 
mother earth,” but chuckling to himself as he does so, for 


Les vers n’i trouveront grant graisse: 
Trop lui a fait faim dure guerre. 


which may be turned: 


The worms will find poor meat in me, 
For hunger waged too hard a fight. 


Does he not describe himself elsewhere as “‘swarthier than a 
blackberry, and leaner than a nightmare’? He then names 
first, as in the first Testament, his great benefactor, Guillaume 
de Villon, this time bequeathing him something equally intan- 
gible as a mark of his gratitude, to wit, his library, a legacy 
which at once reminds one of the other one he made to a friend 
of his “right as born in Paris to be nominated as alderman.” 
Then to his mother, to whom he always remained a loving son, 
in thought, if in nothing else, he leaves a ballad to the Virgin. 
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There follows a long string of legacies, drawn with the brush 
of a master in sarcasm and caricature, broken here and there 
by a ballad. In the same tone as before he sometimes makes 
parade of his supposed wealth, to one he gives a garden in the 
city, on condition that he cuts enough willow rods to thrash a 
certain Noél Jolis, to another four handfuls of money from 
his purse, and almost in the same breath to yet another the in- 
sides of his pockets “‘which he has so often turned out in vain” ; 
to the Begging Friars a goose, while its bones, after they have 
finished with it, are to go to the poor of the hospitals; and most. 
famous of all “his large spectacles’ to the ‘‘Quinze-Vingts” 
(this was an Almshouse for the Blind!) and for a strange pur- 


pose indeed, to go to the graveyard of the Saints-Innocents, 


and there to separate the good from the bad. 


Pour mettre a part, aux Innocents, 
Les gens de bien des deshonnestes. 


But usually he chooses his legacies just to suit the recipient, 
according as he is enemy or friend. Remembering his own 


prowess, he leaves to a friend well named Jean le Loup a dog 


to catch ducks and a long scholar’s gown to conceal his plun- 
der; to another a hawk to take partridges ‘from somebody’s 
kitchen”; and to another three loaded dice; to his barber an 
icicle “which will keep warm all winter and bring him cool- 
ness all through the summer’ ;-to all servants of great houses 
“the right to hold high revels while their master sleeps”, while 
to an acquaintance who has been unlucky in ventures matri- 
monial he bequeathes the “right to become engaged to as many 
damsels as he wishes, but to marry none of them.” And so 
the list runs on, poking fun at his friends, gibing at himself, 
heaping scorn on his enemies, and throwing light on many a 
dark spot in his own life. Many of the hits we can no longer 
appreciate, we know so little of many of the poet’s contempo- 
raries. As Clément Marot wrote in the next century when he 
was editing an edition of Villon’s works, calling him strangely 
enough “our Ennius”: “Quant aux legs qu’il fait en ses testa- 
ments, pour suffisamment les connaitre et entendre il faudrait 
avoir été de son temps 4 Paris, et avoir connu les lieux, les 
choses et les hommes dont il parle.” 

As compared, however, with his first work the novelty of 
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Le Grand Testament lies in the various ballads, sixteen in 
number, which from time to time break the list of legacies. 
Some had been written years before; others, like La Ballade 
des Pendus, were written after and inserted later. They form 
the best known part of his work, even if they are not on the 
whole the most characteristic. Some of them he inserts as 
legacies, like the one to his mother, which has been translated 
by D. G. Rossetti; of which the following is the third stanza: 


His Mother’s Service to Our Lady. 


A pitiful poor woman, shrunk and old, 
I am, and nothing learn’d in letter-lore. 
Within my parish cloister I behold 
A painted Heaven where harps and lutes adore, 
And eke an Hell where damned folks seethe full sore; 
One bringeth fear, the other joy to me, 
That joy, great Goddess, make thou mine to be, 
Thou of whom all must ask it even as I; 
And that which faith desires, that let it see, 
For in this faith I choose to live and die. 


Then there is the only too notorious one to “La grosse Margot.” 


Many a critic’s judgment seems to have been warped by read- 


ing this ballad, and its fame is no doubt due to its coarseness; 
yet it most certainly is not typical of Villon, and the proba- 


bility is that he wrote it rather as a “jeu d’esprit’’, for this 


malodorous type of ballad was in great vogue in that century. 


There are others, which bear no relation to the form of 
the poem, but which he inserted as being his best; such are the 


three ballads on the illustrious dead, of which the best known, 


Les Dames du temps jadis, bears witness to his university 


studies, for in truth it is a strange collection that pass in pro- 


cession before us. Rossetti has also translated this in his 


characteristic style, that adds something of Rosetti to the 
original Villon. The following is the opening stanza: 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman. 

Where’s Hipparchis, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 
Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 

Only heard on river and mere,— 

She whose beauty was more than human? 

But where are the snows of yester-year? 
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The poet finishes his will in proper legal style, after these lega- 
cies have been specified, by the appointment of his executors 
and the arrangements for his funeral. He names as chief 
executor Jean de Calais, who, he adds, though “ honorable 
homme” has never heard of him: 


Il ne me vit des ans a trente, 
Et ne set comment je me nomme. 


Having conferred this unexpected honour, he proceeds to lay 
down minute instructions as regards the candles, the pall- 
bearers and the other accessories of a stately funeral; the great 
bell is to be tolled, and the two ringers are to receive four 
loaves, or, if they are still dissatisfied, six, ‘“which is more than 
the richest give’—‘“only they shall be St. Stephen’s loaves—a 
popular name for stones, as Stephen was stoned to death. He 
is to be buried at Sainte Avoie ‘‘and nowhere else’’—it hap- 
pened to be the only church in Paris at which there could be no 
burials, as it occupied a first floor, and so he goes on to forbid 
any tomb, for fear of the floor giving way: 


Car il greverait le planchier, 


but on the stone which covers him, they shall draw his portrait 
and around it write the epitaph of the 


... povre petit escolier 
Qui fut nomme Francois Villon. 


Perhaps it would have been better if this had been his death- 
bed, though Literature would be short of one of its greatest 
ballads, for Villon’s promise to turn over a new leaf soon proved 
to be written in the sand. No sooner does he once more reach 
Paris towards the end of 1462 than we find him imprisoned in 
Le Chatelet on a charge of theft; the astonishing feature, how- 
ever, is that this time he was innocent, or at least his guilt 
could not be brought home to him, and he was on the point of 
being set free when the long arm and longer memory of the 
Faculty of Theology intervened. Hearing that there was in 
prison one of those who had been concerned in the robbery 
from the Collége de Navarre some six years before, it opposed 
his release. Fortunately for him the pardon granted him by 
the King when freed from the dungeon of Meung cleared him 
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from criminal action, but the learned Doctors brought a civil 
action against him to recover part of the amount stolen. <A 
compromise was reached and he signed an agreement to pay 
off the amount by instalments, and at last in November he 
leaves Le Chatelet a free man. One may well wonder whether 
the Faculty ever recovered their money. 

Before a week was out back he is clapped in Le Chatelet, 
this time on the more serious charge of assault and battery; 
once again contemporary documents give us the picture, for we 
still have the evidence of one of the chief participants; and 
still more curiously the scene is again laid near the Church of 
Saint-Benoit. Apparently to celebrate his release, he and three 
friends had a supper, which in view of what took place imme- 
diately afterwards, we may conclude was well washed down. 
Their supper over, they sallied forth about 8 o’clock and as 
they sauntered along the street they passed the office of one 
Master Francois Ferrebouc, registrar to the Bishop of Paris. 
It was all lighted up and the clerks were working within; this 
sight of men working seems to have been too much for the four 
worthies, and one of them started mocking at the clerks and 
spat through the open window. Out into the street they came 
followed by their master, and an affray started in the course 
of which another of Villon’s friends stuck a dagger into the 
unfortunate Ferrebouc. Villon does not appear to have taken 
a very active part in the fray, but unfortunately for him he 
had been recognised. He was arrested and ‘“‘put to the ques- 
tion.”’ In those days the test of the guilt of a prisoner varied 
in different parts of France; the usual one adopted by the Par- 
lement de Paris was by water, either by cold water, in which 
ease the prisoner was thrown, with hands and feet bound, into 
a large vat of water, and if he sank thereby showed his guilt, 
or else by hot water, and then the trial was to plunge one’s 
hand into a cauldron of boiling water and pick out some object 
which lay at the bottom; if the man’s hand was scalded, he 
‘was adjudged guilty. We do not know which of these two tests 
he had to face, but in view of the unsporting nature of both 
of them we are not surprised to learn that Villon was proved 
guilty, and was forthwith condemned to be hanged and stran- 
gled—we do not learn, however, which was to come first. He 
at once sent an appeal to the Parlement, a fact which shows 
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that in spite of all his crimes he-still possessed friends with 
influence and money. But appeals in those days were gener- 
ally fruitless and before the prospect of almost certain death, 
he gives his supreme effort, the famous Ballade des Pendus— 
the chant of the skeletons of himself and other malefactors 
that he prophetically sees dangling from the gallows: 


Freres humains, qui apres nous vivez, 
N’ayez les cueurs contre nous endurciz, 
Car, si pitie de nous povres avez, 

Dieu en aura plustot de vous merciz. 

Vous nous voyez cy attachez cing, six: 
Quant de la chair, que trop avons nourrie, 
Elle est pieca devoree et pourrie, 

Et nous, les os, devenons cendre et pouldre. 


La pluye nous a debuez et lavez, 

Et le soleil dessechez et noirciz; 

Pies, corbeaulx, nous ont les yeux cavez, 

Et arrachez la barbe et les sourcilz. 

Jamais, nul tens nous ne sommes rassis; 

Puis ca, puis la, comme le vent varie, 

A son plaisir sans cesser nous charie, 

Plus beequetez d’oyseaulx que dez a couldre. 
Ne soyez donc de nostre confrairie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille absouldre. 


Which may thus be turned into prose: ‘Brother men who sur- 
vive us, harden not your hearts against us; for if ye have pity 
on us in our misery, God will the rather have mercy on you. 
Here ye see us strung up, five, six of us. As for our flesh that 
' we fed too well, it hath long since grown waste and rotten, and 
we, the bones, are turning to ash and dust. The rain hath 
washed and soused us; the sun hath dried and scorched us. 
Magpies, corbies, have plucked our eyes, and torn each hair of 
beard and brow. Never, never, do we rest, but this way, that 
way, as wind doth shift, at its good will, it ever swings us 
round, more pierced of birds than woman’s thimble. Join not 
then our brotherhood, but pray ye God our souls to save.”’ Who 
can doubt that this, as Stevenson has said, is “written with a 
shuddering soul. It is the quintessence of many a doleful 
nightmare on the straw, when he felt himself swing helpless 
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in the wind, and saw the birds turn about him, screaming and 
menacing his eyes.” 

Yet Villon was not born to be hanged; his despairing ap- 
peal bore immediate fruit; on the 5th of January, 1468, his 
sentence was annulled as being excessive, but “eu regard a la 
vie mauvaise dudit Villon” he was banished for a period of ten 
years from the city of Paris, for in those days it was a common 
custom to pass on one’s undesirable citizens to some other 
part of the country. That is the last that we see of the poet; 
true, Rabelais hands down a story of his later years, but there 
is no proof that it is genuine. So the one original poet of the 
15th century, and the only one in France till the days of Ro- 
manticism was a true lyric poet, passes into the night. 


Roi des poétes sans billon, 
Escroc, truand, marlou, génie. 


P. G. C. CAMPBELL. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE RELATIONS AND RECIPRO- 
CITY BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH : 


The Honourable Mr. Justice William Renwick Riddell, L.H.D., &c., 
King’s Bench Division; High Court of Justice, Ontario. 





HEN in 1783 the definitive treaty of peace between the 
revolted colonies and the mother country came to be 
negotiated, the United States proposed that they should be al- 
lowed to participate in the trade of the rest of the colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere on equal terms with England herself, 
but this proposition, favoured as it was by many in England 
(Pitt amongst others), was not agreed to. Britain determined 
to retain the monopoly of that trade. In 1785 Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister at London, renewed the proposition, but he 
was informed with more decision than ceremony that it could 
not be entertained even as a subject for negotiation; and the 
same fate met a similar proposal in 1789. The Act 22, Geo. II, 
C. 1, placed the negotiation of the trade with the U. S. under 
the control of the King: he made regulations by Orders-in- 
Council beginning July 2nd, 1783, and continued annually till 
1788, establishing a prohibitory system in regard to direct 
trade with the colonies except in a few cases, so that all traffic 
between the U.S. and the British Colonies had to be carried 
on exclusively in British ships. 

The American Government was thus made aware of the 
hopelessness in the existing conditions of any attempt on their 
part to obtain or enjoy any participation in Canadian trade 
upon favourable terms, and consequently this particular pro- 
position was not renewed for some years. 

I pass over the little-known but very curious episode of 
the somewhat celebrated Ethan Allen, shortly after the treaty 
of peace, coquetting with Haldimand and Lord Dorchester (Sir 
Guy Carleton), Governors of Canada, looking toward a return 
of Vermont to the British Empire. The people coming into 
that State, he said, wanted “property not liberty’; and it is 
plain that he proposed by reunion with Britain to bring about 
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free trade for his State with Canada, an object sought by his 
brother in 1787 and by Silas Deane (who also made similar 
attempts in London) some time previously ; these, however, do 
not seem to have suggested the political reunion of their State 
with Britain. 

President Washington sent Jay, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a man of the highest char- 
acter and experience, as a special envoy to the Court of St. 


| James’; and he at last secured a treaty. 


Jay’s treaty in 1794 did not assist so far as access sik Can- 


ada was concerned; and it received the most violent denuncia- 


tions both in and out of Congress, although there is now no 
question that it was the best England would agree to. 

The troubles arising from the seizure by Britain of Ameri- 
can ships led to the embargo of 1807 which brought about an 
Order-in-Council authorizing the Governors of the North 
American Colonies to open their ports to American vessels 
which had been excluded from them since 1783. In 1809 the 
British Minister at Washington, Mr. Erskine, offered the U. S. 
Government to repeal the Orders-in-Council under which the 
American vessels were being seized, if the Americans would 
renew their former commercial intercourse. This offer was ac- 
cepted; but the British Ministry repudiated the Minister’s 
action and non-intercourse was again proclaimed. At length, 
after nearly 1,000 American vessels had been captured, war 
broke out in 1812. 

Whatever the original pretext may have been, all modern 
American historians of repute agree that the real object was 
the capture of Canada. There was for a time Reciprocity of 
capture at least, for the Amerieans captured Toronto, the capi- 
tal of Upper Canada, and the British captured Washington. 
Each was guilty of acts of vandalism —though we hear most 
about those at Washington. 

The Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24th, 1814, by which this war 
was closed, left in the hands of Britain the exclusive right to 
all the direct trade with her colonies and the Americans lost 
the benefits they might have enjoyed under the Order-in-Coun- 
cil of 1807—the only colonial trade they had was carrying 
goods from Britain to the colonies, thence to the United States 
and thence to Britain. Britain finally rejected the overture of 
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the United States to place colonial trade on the same footing as 
direct trade. 

Complaints became frequent and insistent, and early in 
1817 Congress attempted retaliation, restricting importations 
in foreign vessels to articles of growth or manufacture of the 
country to which the vessel belonged. 

In 1817, Lord Castlereagh proposed to the American Min- 
ister at London to allow American vessels of one deck a limited 
trade with a portion of the colonies; but this was refused, and 
another and more severe retaliatory Act was passed by Con- 
gress in 1818, and another in 1820; then came non-intercourse 
again. 

In 1824 the Americans got tired of this and gave the Presi- 
dent power to make arrangements with European powers who 
should meet the United States on terms of equality. But the 
Governments could not agree: Parliament did indeed in 1825 
pass an Act under the provisions of which it was hoped that 
commercial peace would be brought about, but the attempt to 
pass corresponding legislation in Congress was unsuccessful. 
Then came another Order-in-Council declaring the total cessa- 
tion of trade between the United States and most of the Colo- 
nial ports——and Mr. Gallatin, the American Minister, was 
instructed to accept by treaty practically the same terms as had 
been offered to his predecessor, Mr. Rush, in 1824 —but by this 
time the British Government had got tired of the attempt to 
arrange terms and promptly and definitely announced that they 
would not consider the matter further. In 1827 the President 
drew the attention of Congress to the matter; and a bill was 
introduced to meet the last Order-in-Council; this failed to 
pass, but the President issued a proclamation which had sub- 
stantially the same effect —then came another Order-in-Coun- 
cil, and Mr. Gallatin renewed his efforts to have the matter put 
on a satisfactory footing, suggesting legislation instead of a 
treaty. Lord Dudley did not even reply to the proposition, and 
upon Mr. Gallatin going direct to the Prime Minister, Mr. Can- 
ning’s curt answer was an expression of surprise that any 
doubt could exist as to the final determination of the British 
Government on the subject. Application was made by the 
American Minister again and again with the same want of 
success. 
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In 1830, however, a limited arrangement was made by 
McLane, President Jackson’s Minister at London, which, 
though the trade was carried on under heavy duties and re- 
straints, gave a measure of relief and which continued in force 
till the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. So far, it was chiefly the 
United States who sought freedom of commercial intercourse 

| with the British Colonies,—the colonies themselves were rather 

\ indifferent than otherwise in the matter. In 1843, Britain 

gave a preference to Canadian wheat, ete. 

\ But soon the repeal of the Corn laws and timber duties in 
Britain left Canada without a market, and Stanley declared 
that the basis of colonial union was destroyed. Britain seeking 
to extend her trade sought New York and Boston rather than 
Montreal and Quebec. Canada awoke to the necessity of find- 
ing markets for her own output: she had lost her preference in 
the British market for her wheat, flour and other articles of 
export and her mill owners, forwarders and merchants were on 
the verge of ruin or beyond. 

In 1846, the Legislature of Canada passed an address to 
the Queen asking that if the grain of the United States should 
be admitted free into Great Britain, the grain, etc., of Canada 
should be admitted free into the United States. But “Converts 
are always enthusiasts’; and Great Britain was too ardent a 
convert to her new creed of Free Trade to stipulate with the 
United States for any Reciprocity. Congress in the same year 
passed legislation permitting Canadian bonded exports and im- 
ports to pass through the United States —this gave large pro- 
fits to the merchants and carriers and filled with traffic the 
canals of New York; but it did not tend to build up Canadian 
cities and ports. The British Minister, Mr. Pakenham, took 
the matter up with the American Government, who proved to 
be favourably disposed toward free trade with Canada, and it 
was proposed to proceed by concurrent legislation in the United 
States and Canada. 

In 1847, Mr. W. H. Merritt introduced his celebrated Reci- 
procity resolutions in the Canadian Legislature and procured 
a delegation to Washington to promote the scheme. In 1848 
Mr. Grinnell introduced a bill into the House of Representa- 
' tives to accept the proffered Reciprocity and the bill passed 
without opposition. The British Minister did not look upon 
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the measure with entire approval, while the American Govern- 
ment was actively hostile. The bill failed to pass in the Senate, 
it was said, on account of pressure of other business. In 1849, 
Canada tried again and Mr. Merritt went again to Washington, 
but again the Senate failed to pass the bill for the same alleged 
reason as before, and the President declined to take the matter 
up under his treaty-making power. 

In the same year, however, Mr. Eastman was sent by the 
American Secretary of State as a special agent to Canada and 
the Lower Colonies (‘‘Canada” was then only what is now 
“Ontario” and ‘‘Quebec’’) to collect information, and in 1850 
a Reciprocity Bill was reported to the House of Representatives 
from the Committee of Commerce; but the death of President 
Taylor prevented any further action that year. In 1851 An- 
drews was appointed special agent, and in 1852 the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York asked Congress to obtain Recipro- 
city. Mr. Hincks (afterwards Sir Francis Hincks) had gone 
to Washington in 1851 in the attempt to have the original mea- 
sure passed but, failing, he recommended retaliation, closing 
canals to American vessels and a prohibitory duty on American 
manufactures; while Merritt proposed that Great Britain 
should be asked to levy the same duties against the United 
States as the United States levied against Canada. Neither 
plan was adopted. After 1851, no serious attempt was made 
to obtain reciprocal trade by means of concurrent legislation. 


Considerable trouble occurred shortly afterwards in refer- ~ 


ence to the Atlantic fisheries; and these being arranged the 
President late in 1852 and 1853 recommended Congress to 
enter into a Convention concerning Reciprocity, the Fisheries, 
ete. This was not done. In 1853 the new President, Pierce, 
took the matter up. Lord Elgin, then Governor-General of 
Canada, went to Washington with Mr. Hincks, then Prime 
Minister of Canada, the celebrated Lawrence Oliphant being 
private secretary to Lord Elgin. A treaty was signed, “floated 
through on champagne’, it is said. Anyone who wishes to know 
something of the manner in which matters even of momentous 
importance internationally are settled and ‘with what little 
wisdom the world is governed” cannot do better than read Oli- 
phant’s amusing account of Lord Elgin’s negotiations at Wash- 
ington. 
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“ The treaty was signed on June 5th, 1854, by Lord Elgin 
on the part of Great Britain, and by the Honourable W. L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State, on behalf of the United States, but 
it did not legally come into force until it had been formally 
ratified by the Parliament of Great Britain, the Congress of the 
"United States in 1854, and the several legislatures of the Brit- 
ish provinces. It was brought into force’ formally by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, March 16th, 1855. It exempted from cus- 
toms duties on both sides of the line certain articles which were 
the growth and produce of the British colonies and of the Unit- 
ed States, the principal being grain, flour, breadstuffs, animals, 
fresh, smoked and salted meats, fish, lumber of all kinds, poul- 
try, cotton, wool, hides, ores of metal, pitch, tar, ashes, flax, 
hemp, rice, and unmanufactured tobacco. The people of the 
United States and of the British provinces were given an equal 
right to navigate the St. Lawrence river, the Canadian canals, 
and Lake Michigan. No export duty could be levied on lumber 
cut in Maine and passing down the St. John or other streams 
in New Brunswick. The most important question temporarily 
settled by the treaty was the fishery dispute which had been as- 
suming a troublesome aspect for some years previously. . .” 

The United States had claimed that the three: mile limit 
outside of which they might fish followed the sinuosities of the 
coast: British America supported by the Home authorities con- 
tended that the three mile limit should be measured from a 
line drawn from headland to headland of all bays and har- 
bours and creeks. ‘ 

““ In the case of the Bay of Fundy, however, the Imperial 
government allowed a departure from this general principle 
when it was urged by the Washington government that one of 
its headlands was in the territory of the United States, and 
that it was an arm of the sea rather than a bay. The result 
was that foreign fishing vessels were shut out only from the 
bays on the coasts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick within 
the Bay of Fundy. All these questions were, however, placed 
in abeyance for twelve years, by the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854, which provided that the inhabitants of the United States 
could take fish of any kind, except shell fish, on the sea coasts, 
and shores, in the bays, harbours and creeks of any British 
province, without any restriction as to distance, and had also 
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permission to land on these coasts and shores for the purpose 
of drying their nets and curing their fish. The same privileges 
were extended to British citizens on the eastern sea coasts and 
shores of the United States, north of the 36th parallel of north 
latitude—privileges of no practical value to the people of Brit- 
ish North America compared with those they gave up in their 
own prolific waters. . BS 

A great impetus was given by this treaty to trade between 
the United States and the British American provinces; during 
the eight years after the treaty it amounted to $400,000,000. 


Canada bought of the United States more than of all the rest , 


of the world beside; and another curious fact, the imports and 
exports of Quebec declined nearly one-third and those of To- 
ronto vastly increased, showing that much of the trade which 
formerly came by way of Quebec was transferred to Lake On- 
tario. As Mr. Derby, the Commissioner of the United States 
Treasury, said, “ It quintupled our trade with the provinces, 
gave an impulse to public improvement and utilized the new 
canals, railways and active avenues of commerce.” 

An attempt made in 1858 to extend Reciprocity and an- 
other in 1859 failed, but the treaty of 1854 remained in force. 
It was far from satisfactory even to its friends, and it had 
many enemies—Buffalo amongst them—described by one of 
her orators at the Detroit Convention as the city at one end of 
the Empire State, standing with one arm on the Lakes and the 
other upon the Ocean. But the treaty was not denounced by 
reason of its defects or the assaults of those who opposed it on 
economic grounds. The rising tide of Protection had indeed 
some influence in bringing about the abrogation of the treaty, 
but that was far from being the chief cause; Goldwin Smith is 
wholly right when he says the treaty fell a victim to the anger 
which the behaviour of a party in England had excited in 
America. 

The upper classes in England were no doubt sympathisers 
with the South in the Civil War: and the North was exceed- 
ingly angry at this sympathy. As early as 1860, indeed, the 
House of Representatives requested the President to supply 
information as to the working of the treaty: and from this 
time on, there were constant discussions and continued contro- 
versy between friend and foe of the reciprocity policy. In 1864 
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a resolution was passed in the House of Representatives for an 
abrogation of the treaty conditionally on failure to arrange 
suitable modifications. The Senate in 1865 amended this bill 
by providing for unconditional abrogation, and the House con- 
curred in the amendment; the treaty terminated March 17th, 
1866. 

Politicians in the United States had been outspoken in the 
view that the complete abrogation of trade between Canada 
and the United States would bring about the speedy annexa- 
tion of the former —the word was ‘“‘starve the Canadians into 
annexation,” “compel them to a close union, a political union 
as well as commercial—not partial but entire and complete.” 
The Consul-General of the United States at Montreal openly 
expressed sentiments of this character at a public meeting at 
Detroit, and many a man was urged in terms such as these: 
“Sustain Reciprocity and you establish monarchy in British 
North America; defeat it and you ensure the triumph of re- 
publicanism over this continent.’”’ In vain did men like Joseph 
Howe say, “No consideration of finance, no question of balance 
for or against them upon interchanges of commodities can have 
any effect upon the loyalty of the British Provinces, or tend 
in the slightest degree to alienate the affections of the people 
from their country, their institutions, their government and 
their Queen. There is not a man who dare, on the abrogation 
of the treaty, if such should be its fate, take the hustings and 
appeal to any constituency on annexation principles through- 
out the entire domain.” 

I have elsewhere thus described the results which followed 
the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. 

“Once it seemed as though we should be a mere appanage 
(commercially) of this greater community to the South—the 
gods decided otherwise. The Reciprocity treaty, procured with 
so much trouble, was denounced; and Canada had necessarily 
to seek other markets. Much suffering ensued —I know 
whereof I speak—but no word of weak complaining was heard 
—the United States had a right to do as they did, and hard hit 
as Canada was, she recognized that right. But she had then 
to seek new markets—and, what was more difficult, must adapt 
her output to the new markets. Time and again was the at- 
tempt made to procure more favourable consideration for her 
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products, from the authorities at Washington. As often was 
the attempt a failure... . . And the manner in which my 
country has gone through her years of trouble and anxiety, of 
penury and care, till now, with her new avenues of trade well 
beaten and her commerce thoroughly established, she can, look 
the whole world in the face and challenge admiration, is known 
to all who keep track of the world’s commercial and industrial 
history. 

“Mistakes have been made, of course—people who do not 
make mistakes, do not make anything else—but neither man 
nor nation can afford to waste time in regrets and compunc- 
tions about the past—the present is ours, and that is all that is 
ours—and I much mistake the temper of my countrymen if 
they are not determined to make the very most of that golden 
present. We treasure no resentment—wisdom will never let 
us stand unnecessarily with any man or nation on an unfriend- 
ly footing. Wholly recognizing that every nation of necessity 
has, and should exercise, the right to make a customs tariff to 
suit itself, my people say they, too, will do what is right in 
their own eyes. We did not seek a tariff war with Germany, 
but we did not wince or falter when it came.” 

Important results followed the abrogation of the treaty; 
the Federation of the Provinces then under consideration was 
hastened on and became an accomplished fact within fifteen 
months, the project of an Intercolonial Railway which had been 


allowed to lapse was taken up with vigour and pushed on, Com-. 


missioners were sent to British and other West India Islands 
to seek trade, the canals were enlarged, ocean and river steam- 
ship lines projected and subsidised, and ship-building received 
a vigorous impetus. The traffic between the United States and 
Canada fell from an average during the three years before the 
repeal, of $75,000,000 per annum, to an average of $57,000,000 
per annum for the three years after the repeal. The trade of 
the Dominion speedily recovered from the blow, and soon over- 
took and far surpassed its former figures. 

Delegates from Canada went to Washington in J anuary, 
1866, and remained a fortnight in the endeavour to MNES 
a new treaty, but without effect. 

In March a bill for the same purpose was introduced in 
the House of Representatives but failed to pass. 
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Both parties in Canada were and for long continued to be 
anxious for Reciprocity to be renewed: and it was not till after 
statesmen of both parties had been received with coldness and 
their approaches rejected, sometimes with scant courtesy, that 
the project was looked upon as hopeless, and Canada reconciled 
‘herself to work out her destiny without the supposed advantage 
of friendly and favourable trade relations with the more 
numerous people to the South. One instance of attempt on 
Canada’s part may be specifically referred to. 

George Brown, one of the two most noted men and most 
powerful politicians in Canada, had as early as 1863 urged the 
Canadian Government to prepare for the renewal of the treaty. 
He considered the arrangement beneficial for both countries. 
Negotiations failed in 1866, and when the Treaty of Washing- 
ton was negotiated in 1871, Sir John A. Macdonald made an- 
other vigorous attempt to procure Reciprocity. Upon the 
defeat of the Macdonald administration, the new Mackenzie 
government in 1874 requested Mr. Brown to make another ef- 
fort (he had been informed that there was a feeling, if not a 
movement, at Washington favourable to more amicable trade 
relations). 

An Imperial Commission issued in March (1874) appoint- 
ing the British Ambassador at Washington, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, and Mr. Brown Commissioners to negotiate a treaty of 
fisheries and commerce with the United States. A treaty was 
signed which approached unrestricted reciprocity, but this 
being sent to the Senate for confirmation and by that body re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Committee, never was re- 
ported, and so failed to come into operation. 

This result, coupled with the fate of several treaties be- 
tween Britain and the United States, seems to indicate that it 
is not unwise to carry out international agreements to which 
the United States is a party, by concurrent legislation rather 
than by treaty. 


PROTESTANT EDUCATION IN QUEBEC. 


ee 


DUCATION is wisely and properly a question of provincial 
control; its condition and progress, however, are ques- 

tions of national interest and concern. <A speaker at a Cana- 
dian Club luncheon said that our transcontinental railways 
were the ‘‘ skewers” holding the provinces of the Dominion 
together. The figure is just, and it is probable, also, that a 
great wagon-road from the Atlantic to the Pacific would help 
to increase the sense of Canadian unity. The problems of 
transportation are, indeed, of vast importance and well worthy 
of the attention they receive from the Canadian Clubs. There 
are other factors, however, in nation-building besides that of 
transportation facilities; and one of the most important of 
these factors is the educational facilities of the country. For 
the building up of a sound and intelligent Canadian citizenship, 
for the right equipping of the rising generations of the native- 
born and for the proper assimilation of the foreigners who are 
pouring in upon us, the schools of Canada must be efficient and 
adapted to their purposes. In every province, also, with vary- 
ing degrees of urgency, the need of greater efficiency than now 
exists is most marked in the rural schools. The reports from 
all the provincial Departments of Education show that this 
principle is clearly recognized by educationists throughout the 
Dominion; and it is only just to add that the efforts of these 
Departments to secure greater progress and efficiency in the 
rural schools are constant and well directed. But there is still 
needed a larger and more extended appreciation of the national 
importance of the question on the part of the general public; 
and those who are now studying the problems of rural depopu- 
lation, which have arisen from the facts disclosed by last year’s 
census, might well consider whether or not this depopulation 
has been connected with the conditions of rural education. In 
such an enquiry it is possible that negative results might be 
obtained if the relative efficiency of the schools in different 
countries were alone regarded. It might happen that the de- 
population from a county with poor schools might be greater 
than that from another county with worse schools. But the 
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real question, in the light of the great results obtained by Den- 
mark, for instance, in rural education, is one of absolute effi- 
ciency and of adaptation to a definite end. That end is the 
giving of a broad and sound education, calculated to be the 
basis and groundwork for the more organized condition of 
Canadian agriculture which is now imperatively demanded by 
world competition. 

The purpose of this article is to give some account a Pro- 
testant education in Quebec, and more particularly regarding 
that of the rural schools. The fact that education is under 
the control of the provinces accounts for differences in the edu- 
cational systems of the country. The system and nomencla- 
ture of Quebec differ more from the other provinces than do 
those of the other provinces from one another. It is a familiar 
fact, of course, that the Ontario system and nomenclature were 
largely transported to the western provinces, and that they are 
largely similar to those of the maritime provinces. Hence, 
features of Quebec education require interpretation, from time 
to time, to educationists outside of the province. The term 
“model school’, for instance, is not used to denote a teacher- 
training institution, but an intermediate school between the 
elementary and the academy. The three kinds of schools, be- 
low the university, and under public control, are the elemen- 
tary, the model and the academy. The names are common to 
both the Catholic and Protestant systems. The elementary 
school has four grades, and the model and academy three each. 
The several grades are so numbered*that fourth elementary, | 
third model and third academy are respectively the highest in 
each course. The model schools and academies are classified, 
in law and general appellation, as “‘superior schools.” Outside 
of the larger centres such as Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke, 
where a superior school exists there is no elementary, and 
where there is an academy there is no model school. This 
statement is explained by the fact, however, that every model 
school has the four elementary grades as well, and that every 
academy has its elementary and model classes. In the case of 
the academies, therefore, a pupil may enter at the alphabet 
stage, and in the course of ten years proceed to the university 
entrance examinations, with possibly the same Principal . 
throughout the whole period. The use of the word “academy” 
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in Quebec, in preference to that of high school or collegiate in- 
stitute, is a gift from New England. It was brought by the 
early settlers to the Eastern Townships, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The term “high school’ is only used 
in a few special cases, such as at Montreal and Quebec. 

The next notable difference between Quebec and other 
provinces is in the extent of the school municipality. The 
rural school municipality is usually the whole municipal town- 
ship. A rural school board, therefore, often has as many as 
twenty schools under its jurisdiction. The school municipality, 
however, is not necessarily the same as the municipal. The 
lieutenant-governor-in-council may, at the request of the in- 
terested parties, and upon the recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent, alter the boundaries of a school municipality or divide 
it. As the school taxes, however, are collected by the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the school board, the difference of boundaries 
presents no difficulties. 

Dissent is the right of the religious minority in every 
school municipality, whether that minority be Catholic or 
Protestant. The school board of the majority consists of five 
commissioners; that of the minority consists of three trustees. 
Whenever two-thirds of the minority in any municipality, whe- 
ther Catholic or Protestant, have dissented, the other one-third 
become dissentient by law, and pay their school taxes to the 
trustees, with the exception of those ratepayers who may be 
sending their children to the schools of the majority. The 
chief difference in the powers of commissioners and trustees 
is that the former alone have the right to collect the taxes 
from incorporated companies, but they are required to hand 
over yearly to the trustees their share of these taxes, divided 
according to school attendance. School fees, by law, are not 
less than five cents, nor more than fifty cents, per month in 
elementary schools. In superior schools they may be higher. 
The taxes are levied by the respective boards upon the pro- 
prietors under their control. There are no grants from the 
municipal councils, county or other. 

The supplementary aid to all the schools of the province 
comes from government. Part of the several grants is admin- 
istered by the Department of Public Instruction; part by the 
Provincial Secretary, and part upon the recommendation of 
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the Council of Public Instruction. The total government ex- 
penditure has increased largely in the last five years. The 
greatest drawback to progress in education in the province is 
admitted on all hands to be the lowness of the salaries paid to 
the rural teachers; and the main purpose of the recent legisla- 
tive grants has been to stimulate the payment of better sala- 
ries. In the case of the Protestant rural schools, at any rate, 
there is a steady shortage of teachers due to the fact that so 
many of the best qualified yearly seek the higher rewards of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. This shortage is most manifest 
in the elementary schools of the province. 

Educationally, it may be said that the majority of the 
Protestant model schools and academies are doing’ good work. 
The very moderate special grants—about $200 a year for 
academies—do not enable the boards to engage large staffs of 
specialists, as in Ontario. As a matter of fact, about one-half 
of the fifty model schools have:only two teachers, and the 
thirty academies have from four to six of a staff as a rule. 
With six teachers, the distribution is usually two for the ele- 
mentary grades, two for the model and two for the academy. 
The academy teachers, therefore, are obliged to be proficient 
in a number of subjects rather than in one, as in the early 
days of secondary education. That admirable results are ob- 
tained in several of the academies, in spite of these limitations, 
is doubtless partly due to the fact that the pupils—or most of 
them at any rate — have been under the influence of the one 
institution from the primer stage. 

It is in the rural elementary schools that unsatisfactory 
conditions prevail in many municipalities. The Protestant 
population is a dwindling minority in many districts and the 
families are usually small. As a consequence there are many 
small schools. Two years ago, twenty-five per cent. of the rural 
Protestant elementary schools had ten pupils or fewer. Com- 
petent teachers, of course, cannot be found to serve such small 
classes, and incompetent ones are engaged. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that the position is generally irremediable, 
as most of the small schools are in large school municipalities, 
and the whole burden of maintaining them does not fall upon 
the few people in these particular districts. The schools are 
maintained by the whole school municipality, the stronger as- 
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sisting the weaker. Moreover, the machinery for consolidation 
is provided by the school law and to be put into operation only 
lacks the energy of local public spirit. Of late some efforts 
have been made in this direction, and receive the support of 
the Department and of the Protestant Committee., The latter 
body recommends the distribution of two funds for the rural 
schools, and it offers special encouragement to consolidation. 
Where consolidation is effected, it is usually possible to raise 
the school to model rank. An unjust impression would be con- 
veyed, however, if it were not clearly pointed out that there 
have been, and that there are, some admirable rural elementary 
schools. The McGill Normal School, during the half century 
of its existence, turned cut many excellent teachers, some of 
whom gave their efficient services to the country schools. A 
certain proportion, also, of the teachers trained at Macdonald 
College, the successor of the McGill Normal, are taking up the 
rural work; although the fact has to be noted that with the 
growing disparity in the salaries of town and country teachers, 
there is an increasing tendency on the part of the candidates 
to take the Model diploma course instead of the Elementary, 
with the view of obtaining positions in the town and city 
schools. But most of those rural schools which are under the 
charge of competent and trained teachers, do efficient work, 
and even prepare the pupils for entrance to the third model 
grade at the academies. 

There are Protestant elementary schools in forty counties 
of the province. In nineteen of these counties, however, the 
number is only from one to five. The counties with a consider- 
erable number of Protestant schools are: Compton (82), Ot- 
tawa (70), Brome (61), Argenteuil (53), Pontiae (53), Hun- 
tingdon (47), Bonaventure (40), Richmond (37), Stanstead 
(87), Shefford (83), Missisquoi (30), Gaspé (30), Sherbrooke 
(27). There is also, of course, the extensive and very admira- 
ble organization of Protestant schools in Montreal and West- 
mount. 

The training institution for Protestant teachers is Mac- 
donald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue. The Protestant share 
of the annual government grant for normal schools was, by Sir 
William Macdonald’s generosity in taking over the expense of 
teacher training, released from the purpose of aiding rural 
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schools. It is administered on the recommendation of the 
Protestant Committee and is known as the Released Normal 
School Fund. It amounts to over $16,000 annually. | 

There are three classes of diplomas for teachers, known as 
the Elementary, Model and Academy. For the two former a 
year’s training at Macdonald is required. The elementary can- 
didates are admitted from the third academy grade. The lat- 
ter is equivalent to university entrance. Academy diplomas 
are granted to graduates in Arts who have taken the Education 
course at McGill or Bishop’s universities. 

There is no Minister of Education in Quebec. The Provin- 
cial Secretary is, however, responsible to the Legislature for 
the Department of Public Instruction. The head of the De- 
partment is the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
English and French secretaries are the deputy heads. It is to 
be noted that they are not designated respectively as the Pro- 
testant and Catholic secretaries. They are such, however, 
essentially ; and yet in keeping with their legal titles they have 
charge of the English and French correspondence respectively, 
regardless of religious lines. 

Quebec differs from some of the provinces in having a 
Council of Public Instruction, and from all in the large powers 
possessed by the Council. It is divided into two committees, 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant. The Catholic commit- 
tee is composed of the Bishops of the Province ex officio and 
an equal number of Roman Catholic laymen appointed by the 
liceutenant-governor-in-council, during pleasure. There are 
also four educational experts appointed for a term not exceed- 
ing three years—“two of whom, being priests, shall be princi- 
pals of normal schools in this Province, and two of whom shall 
be laymen, officers of primary instruction.” (Revised Statutes 
of Quebec, 1909. Act 2540). 

The Protestant Committee consists of a number of Pro- 
testant members, equal to the number of Roman Catholic lay 
members of the Catholic Committee, and appointed by the 
lieutenant-governor-in-council during pleasure. The Commit- 
tee also elects six additional members, and the Protestant 
Teachers’ Association annually elects a representative. The 
seven last named, however, are not members of the Council. 
The full Council of the two committees seldom meets. The last 
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occasion was three years ago, and it had been thirteen years 
since a similar meeting had been held. The Roman Catholic 
Committee meets twice a year and the Protestant Committee 
four times a year. School questions affecting the joint inter- 
ests of Roman Catholics and Protestants are under the juris- 
diction of the full Council; those affecting Roman Catholics or 
Protestants are decided by the committee which represents the 
religious belief which the party concerned professes. The 
committees have power, among other things, to make regula- 
tions, 1. For the organization, administration, and discipline 
of public schools. 2. For the division of the Province into in- 
spection districts and for establishing the boundaries of such 
districts. 38. For the government of normal schools. 4. For 
the government of boards of examiners. 5. For the examina- 
tion of candidates for the office of school inspection. 6. For 
determining the holidays to be given in schools. 7%. For the 
authorization of text books. The courses of study are, of 
course, included in the “organization” of the public schools. 
The regulations of each committee, when approved by the 
lieutenant-governor-in-council, have the force of law in the 
province. Each committee, also, recommends the distribution 
annually of the Poor Municipality Fund and the grants to 
superior schools. It will be seen, therefore, that the Council 
and its committees have much more than mere advisory 
powers. It is also to be noted, as a consequence, that Protest- 
ant education is free to develop along its own lines. 

It is undeniable that there is a good deal of interest in 
other provinces as to the state of elementary education in gen- 
eral in the Province of Quebec. Public discussion has served, 
for one thing, to draw wide attention to the small salaries paid 
to the rural teachers, or at least to a large number of them. 
According to the last report of the Superintendent, the average 
salary paid to female teachers in the country was for the year 
1910-11, $154 for the Roman Catholic and $233 for the Pro- 
testant teachers. Carlyle long ago warned us, by the classic 
example of the few pounds paid to John Milton for ‘Paradise 
Lost”, that a man’s wages is not a certain measure of his 
worth. Nevertheless, economic principles do rule in such ques- 
tions as that of the annual teacher supply, and if the salaries 
are less than can be earned in other ways, the farmers’ daugh- 
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ters —or at any rate the capable ones — will not turn to 
teaching. Public opinion, however, is awaking in the province; 
and the latest and largest single legislative grant for education, 
namely $225,000, has been voted for the express purpose of 
increasing the teachers’ salaries. It is also appropriated solely 
for school boards “‘not in towns or cities.”” To share in the 
grants, the boards are required to see that not a single teacher 
in their municipality is paid less than a certain minimum. This 
special vote began four years ago. It was then $50,000, the 
next year $75,000, the next $100,000, and this year $125,000. 
The $225,000 for next year will be distributed, of course, upon 
the work of this school year. If the response of the school 
boards to this considerable sum is what it should be, a decided 
improvement in the salaries may be looked for at once. Other 
educational progress should also follow. In the estimation of 
educational progress in Quebec, however, by outsiders, it 
should be always remembered that that pregress is not likely 
to be in the direction of the Massachusetts model of the public 
school. Protestant education in Quebec freely tends towards 
that model, but not Catholic education. The latter, neverthe- 
less, is likely to develop, under the pressure of increasing pub- 
lic opinion, into high efficiency, but independent in form and 
spirit, in keeping with the genius of the French Canadian race. 


a. C. SUTHERLAND. 


Department of Public Instruction, Quebec. , 


CULTURE AND SPECIALIZATION. 


aN deal of what is called education produces results 
39 imperfect or even crude and amorphous that one is 
driven to search for the causes of the failure. Is it in the pro- 
cess or in the materials? We should recognise that modern 
conditions are vastly different from those which prevailed say 
one hundred years ago, when education was the privilege of 
the few. The attempt to provide schooling for all has resulted 
in a rather sudden cessation of the process of selection, both 
of teachers and of scholars. All young people go to school 
now, and the results of the schooling should be judged in the 
light of the old proverb, ““You cannot make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear.’ On the other hand, the demand for teachers is 
so great that many who are not born to that profession doubt- 
less are impelled into it by the force of circumstances. But as 
the level of intelligence rises and as the finer spirit of educa- 
tion makes itself more generally felt, there is doubtless im- 
provement in both respects. The maker of silk purses knows 
his trade better and is more interested in it; also he has not so 
many sows’ ears brought to him for manufacture. 

But the crudity of the results of education is ascribed by 
many to a lack of stress upon what they call culture subjects, 
by which they seem to mean certain subjects of study which 
have a peculiar and even an exclusive value in conferring upon 
us that quality of mind and spirit called culture. Others throw 
the blame upon specialization, asserting that students are al- 
lowed to specialize too early or too much, to the detriment or 
exclusion of culture. 

The ground will be cleared if we discover what is meant 
by these two expressions culture and specialization. We can 
then perhaps discover if they are really antagonistic processes, 
or if they are, on the contrary, related in a positive sense, or 
even to some extent identical in their results. 

The original use of the word culture is significant, refer- 
ring as it did to the process of preparing or improving the soil 
for the growth of useful plants. From this first use the word 
was passed upward to the plants themselves, and then to ani- 
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mals, to describe any process used to improve the qualities or 
breed. The step from this to its application to the human mind 
was taken not much before the 19th century. The Standard 
Dictionary states that this use was ‘not common before the 
nineteenth century, except with strong consciousness of the 
metaphor involved, though used in Latin, by Cicero.’ For 
example, when Bacon writes, ‘The culture and manurance of 
minds in youth hath such a forcible (though unseen) operation 
as hardly any length of time or contention of labour can coun- 
tervail it afterwards,’ he is not far from the farm and the 
barnyard. 

As applied to man the word came to be used both for the 
process and the result of the process. Thus Matthew Arnold’s 
well-known definition, “the acquainting ourselves with the best 
that has been known and said in the world, and thus with the 
history of the human spirit,” refers to the process, while 
Tylor defines the result as follows: “Culture or civilization 
taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society.” One might quarrel with this definition 
as being too broad, since some of the habits, customs, etc., ac- 
quired by man as a member of society hardly agree with the 
conception of culture. W. K. Brooks (Law of Heredity) de- 
fines culture in its widest sense as “thorough acquaintance with 
all the old and new results of intellectual activity in all depart- 
ments of knowledge, so far as they conduce to welfare, to 
correct living, and to rational conduct.” All these definitions, 
whether they refer to the process or to its results, agree in the 
place they give to knowledge as the instrument, and to our 
moral and spiritual natures as the subjects, of culture. But 
the aim and use of this desirable acquisition are very differ- 
ently emphasised. 

Let us examine Arnold’s definition. He varies it, repeat- 
ing it so many times that one feels that he is using all his art 
as a teacher to fix in the minds of his readers the clear idea of 
culture as ‘a study of perfection,’ ‘trying to perfect oneself, 
and one‘s mind as part of oneself’, ‘trying to see things as they 
are in order to seize on the best and make it prevail’, ‘an en- 
deavour to come at reason and the will of God by means of 
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reading, observing, and thinking’, ‘the pursuit of light and 
perfection, . . . consisting in a growing advance in beauty 
and wisdom’, ‘striving after sweetness and light, or beauty 
and intelligence’, and soon. ‘To see things as they are’, ‘to 
come at the will of God’, ‘light’, ‘wisdom’, and ‘intelligence’ all 
stand for the same thing in these various forms of Arnold’s 
definition. The other quality to be striven for is ‘beauty’, 
‘perfection’, ‘sweetness’, ‘reason’. The first implies a height- 
ening of the powers of mental and spiritual vision. It is there- 
fore or may be a purely passive quality. The second has to do 
with man as a member of society. It is that quality which, for 
example, enables aman to appreciate the point of view of 
another who differs with him on a question. It is the parent 
of all the finer courtesies, sympathies, and forbearances. The 
two qualities expanded into all their details make a beautiful 
picture of a perfect human character—but largely passive— 
not in action. Arnold’s method for obtaining this culture is 
‘reading, observing, thinking.’ This he repeats so many times 
that we feel he has given it to us in its finished and final form. 
Indeed he makes this certain when he writes ‘the culture of 
which I talked was an endeavour to come at reason and the 
will of God by means of reading, observing, and thinking; and 
whoever calls anything else culture, may, indeed, call it so if 
he likes, but then he talks of something quite different from 
what I talked of.’ There is a finality about this utterance 
which is a little, a very little, inconsistenut with one half of the 
definition. This lapse arouses the suspicion that the author 
begins to feel a small imperfection in his statement of what 
culture is, although he is not yet fully conscious of it; and the 
Suspicion is confirmed by the statement we find in a later essay 
(Porro unum est necessarium) where he mentions having been 
‘accused of preaching up a spirit of cultivated inaction’ and 
expands his definition as follows: 

“But what we are concerned for is the thing, not the 
name; and the thing, call it by what name we will, is simply 
the enabling ourselves, by getting to know, whether through 
reading, observation, or thinking, the best that can at present 
be known in the world, to come as near as we can to the firm 
intelligible law of things, and thus to get a basis for a less con- 
fused action* and a more complete perfection than we have at 
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present.” This revision is made still more emphatic in the 
Conclusion of Culture and Anarchy. 

“And thus man’s two great natural forces, Hebraism and 
Hellenism, will no longer be dissociated and rival, but will be 
a strong force of right thinking* and strong doing* to carry 
him on towards perfection.” 

As every student of Arnold knows, ‘“‘Hebraism” is his 
name for vigorous unreflective action under a sense of duty, 
but without the guiding light of a free play of thought; while 
“Hellenism” is, the pursuit of sweetness and light. Arnold 
identifies Hellenism with his culture, when he writes, ‘‘the 
uppermost idea with Hellenism is to see things as they really 
are’, and so on. But ‘“Hebraism”, with its uppermost idea of 
‘conduct and obedience’, is an equal force with “Hellenism”, 
in carrying man ‘on to perfection.’ But the pursuit of perfec- 
tion is culture! .°. Culture—Hebraism-+Hellenism, not Hel- 
lenism alone. Q. E. D.! 

Huxley saw this inconsistency in Arnold’s view of culture. 
Referring to the definition ‘to know the best that has been 
thought and said in the world,’ Huxley quotes (Science and 
Culture, 1880) Arnold’s statement, which regards ‘‘Europe as 
being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one great con- 
federation, bound to a joint action and working to a common 
result; and whose members have for their common outfit, a 
knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of 
one another. Special, local, and temporary advantages being 
put out of account, that notion will in the intellectual and spir- 
itual sphere make most progress, which most thoroughly car- 
ries out this programme. And what is that but saying that we 
too, all of us, as individuals, the more thoroughly we carry it 
out, shall make the more progress.”’ 

And then goes on to criticise it as follows: ‘We have here 
to deal with two distinct propositions. The first, that a criti- 
cism of life is the essence of culture; the second, that literature 
contains the materials which suffice for such a criticism. I 
think that we must all assent to the first proposition. For cul- 
ture. . . . implies the possession of an ideal, and the habit 
of critically estimating the value of things by comparison with 
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a theoretic standard. Perfect culture should apply a complete 
theory of life, based upon a complete knowledge alike of its 
possibilities and its limitations. But we may agree to all this 
and yet strongly dissent from the assumption that literature 
alone is competent to supply this knowledge.” This assumption 
undoubtedly explains a peculiarity of Arnold’s discussion of 
culture, viz., the conflict between his broad definition of the 
process and its aim—the pursuit of human perfection; and his 
discussion of the means to be used—reading, observing, think- 
ing. It is quite evident that his mind is filled with the Greek 
ideal, almost to the exclusion of others—I say almost, for in 
the passage quoted by Huxley, after enumerating as essential 
‘a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity,’ he 
adds, ‘and of one another.’ It seems to me that Arnold’s con- 
ception of culture is imperfect in not including a knowledge of 
man in relation to his environment. How is it possible to 
understand the history of man or even to follow it comprehen- 
sively without a knowledge of the world in which he lives, 
which he is continually modifying, and which on the other 
hand is constantly reacting upon him? 

A man whose culture is limited to the thought and know- 
ledge of the more or less remote past can hardly be a wise or 
competent critic of the life of to-day. It is even hard for a 
man who has lived altogether in one country to understand or 
fairly estimate the people of another land, even if they belong 
to the same race, so profoundly are we modified in our view- 
point and even in our conduct by the atmosphere in which we 
live. And since the life of a people is made up largely of its 
industries, how is it possible for a man who is unacquainted 
with modern science to understand modern life? The ‘theo- 
retic standard’ mentioned by Huxley must be modified to suit 
the new knowledge and the new conditions. But your cultured 
man of the ancient Graeco-Roman-Eastern type cannot under- 
stand the new standard! It must be granted also that there 
are infinite degrees of culture. The process begins with the 
first earnest reflection upon daily toil, its nature, its aim, its 
relation to human life; for a laborer may have an ideal, and 
may be in the habit of critically estimating things by compari- 
son with a theoretic standard. When he has attained this, he 
is, in his way and after his kind, cultured. He has acquired 
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a quality of mind and a view-point which mark him off from 
his fellow-laborers who have not reached this condition. We 
have all known such men. 

But we must agree with Huxley that ‘culture certainly 
means something quite different from learning or technical 
skill.’ Either may be attained to an eminent degree, and yet 
the qualities of beauty and harmony and of seeing things as 
they are may be wanting. We cannot then identify education 
in the popular sense of the term with culture. But education 
in the broadest sense is the means of culture. 

I think we must abandon Arnold’s definition (1) as im- 
plicitly deduced from the one-sided, if wonderfully fine, cul- 
ture of the Greeks, and (2) as applicable only to the chosen 
few. There lurks in it also or at any rate in its author’s 
application of it (in spite of his disclaimer) a tendency to 
aloofness, a gentle scor nof the more or less crude activities 
by which the race is continually advancing towards perfec- 
tion. It would not be hard to trace this imperfection to its 
source in the oligarchical constitution of ancient Greece and 
Rome, where the line was so sharply drawn between the slave, 
peasant, or workman, and the ruling class. Arnold’s nature 
was too fine, his sympathy too keen, and his vision too clear 
for this to have escaped him. We find him using such expres- 
sions, for example, as ‘that culture leads us to conceive of no 
perfection as real which is not a general perfection, embracing 
all our fellow-men with whom we have to do.’ But on the other 
hand, he asserts that “public life and direct political action are 
not much permitted to the believer in culture.” It is hard to 
reconcile these two positions. 

It will be well now to turn to a modern definition of cul- 
ture and its means. I translate from the article of W. Lexis 
in Die Allgemeinen Grundlagen Der Kultur Der Gegenwart. 

“Culture is the elevation of men above the natural condi- 
tion by education and exercise of their moral and spiritual 
powers.” “In the individual culture appears not only as a 
passive possession, but also as a condition of persistent activ- 
ity. For without continual exercise of culture (culture-work), 
the acquired hold upon culture (culture-possession) is lost.” 
“Since culture arises from the unfolding of human spiritual 
capacities, it shows as many sides as are afforded by the mul- 
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tiplicity of these capacities. It rests upon practical intelli- 
gence, scientific thought, artistic perception, and moral pur- 
pose.” There is thus an economic culture resting on practical 
intelligence; a technical culture, the outcome of applied sci- 
ence; a scientific culture, an artistic, a moral, and a religious 
culture. 

In this same volume we find enumerated as means of cul- 
ture, schools of all kinds, including technical high schools, and 
universities, museums, exhibitions, music, theatres, news- 
papers, books and libraries, with a special chapter on the 
organization of science as a means of culture. How this 
treatise (1906) would have delighted the soul of Huxley! For 
as late as in 1880 he felt himself obliged to remonstrate as fol- 
lows: “After having learnt all that Greek, Roman, and East- 
ern antiquity have thought and said, and all that modern lit- 
eratures have to tell us, it is not self-evident that we have laid 
a sufficiently broad and deep foundation for that criticism of 
life which constitutes culture. . . . Considering progress 
only in the “intellectual and spiritual sphere,” I find myself 
wholly unable to admit that either nations or individuals will 
really advance, if their common outfit draws nothing from the 
stores of physical science. I should say that an army, without 
Weapons of precision, and with no particular base of opera- 
tions, might more hopefully enter upon a campaign on the 
Rhine, than a man devoid of what physical science has done in 
the last century, upon a criticism of life.” If this was true in 
1880, how much more is it true now! There are few who will 
deny it. The tendency to-day is, on the contrary, to exag- 
gerate the value of science as a means of culture. We even 
hear of the scientific method having been so incorporated into 
literature that Ph.D.’s are often granted for a rather mechani- 
cal research in texts, ete. Imitation is the sincerest kind of 
flattery ! 

We must abandon the idea then that so far as education 
contributes to culture it must be in certain subjects called 
culture-subjects. The quality of culture is not peculiar to any 
subject or to any class of subjects. All are on the same level 
in that respect. It is just as possible, for example, to advance 
in culture by the study of Latin or Greek, as it is by the study 
of economics or geology. And it is equally possible to be 
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learned in these subjects or in any or all subjects, and yet to 
remain with that narrow, ungenerous and unintelligent view of 
life which indicates a lack of culture. It seems quite evident 
then that the failure of education to produce all expected re- 
sults is not due to too much or too little of this or that subject 
or group of subjects, but to an absence of, or an imperfection 
in, the spirit of culture, on the part of the teachers, the meth- 
ods used in teaching, and the books upon which the teaching 
is based. 

And this brings us to specialization. It is said that the 
failure of education is due to too early specialization and to 
too much of the same. But we have all known the same people 
who putforward this explanation to argue against the introduc- 
tion of new subjects into the school curriculum, and contend 
that the results would be very much better if the subjects of 
study were fewer, provided always the right ones were re- 
tained. By specialization in education, I suppose we mean the 
devotion of most of the time and energy to one subject or one 
class of subjects to the more or less complete exclusion of 
others. But the character of the results may depend very 
materially upon the extent of this exclusion. | 

There are two kinds of specialization, and they are very 
different in their nature and in their results. There is the 
mechanical restricted specialization of the student who sees 
only one side of a thing and who confines himself to one or 
two subjects in such a way as to preclude the possibility of 
seeing their relations to all knowledge. This road does not 
lead to culture. It cannot; for an intelligent criticism of hu- 
man life implies above all things a broad knowledge of rela- 
tions—that corrective of dogmatism which lies in being able 
to see how one’s special knowledge fits into all knowledge and 
how its advance, related to the advance of the whole, affects 
spiritual and intellectual progress. The other kind of spe- 
cialization implies a wide and deep knowledge of some subject, 
but it requires also a study of its interlacings with all know- 
ledge. From this point of view it appears that any subject 
may be the special means of culture, provided it is pursued in 
the right spirit. And, on the other hand, any subject, literary, 
scientific, or philosophical, may be so followed as to limit the 
mental horizon and produce results very far removed from 
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culture. Just here it may be well to register a gentle remon- 
strance against a fashion our literary friends have of speaking 
of science as if it were one subject, which leads to the accusa- 
tion that a course of study is narrow in its scope if it is con- 
fined to science. This is as if we men of science should call a 
course of study narrow because it included say Latin, Greek, 
French, German, English, etc., with their grammars, 
histories, compositions, philologies, and so on. It should be 
recognised that the sciences are at least as various as the 
languages and literatures. I am inclined to think that they 
are more so, and that, for example, a greater variety of dis- 
cipline is obtained by a course in biology and physics, than by 
an equally extensive course in Greek and German. 

Is it possible to specialize too early or too much? I should 
say, broadly it is not. Specialization is a condition of effi- 
ciency, another condition being all-roundness. The child is 
specializing when it learns to walk, but it has given its whole 
body an all-round training in preparation, and walking is for 
the child the means and centre of an increasing group of phy- 
sical activities, all, it must not be forgotten, having their root 
in the early specialization. Every man who is efficient in any 
activity is a specialist, and the more he specializes and the 
earlier (generally speaking), the more efficient he is. He may 
acquire very little culture and still be a thoroughly useful 
member of society, in some cases because of his lack of culture. 
For it must be acknowledged that one of the dangers of the 
nice balancing of judgment, the high ideal of action, the clear 
view of human perfection which characterise the highest cul- 
ture, is a reluctance or hesitation to act unless the action is in 
complete agreement with the ideal. I think a thoroughly 
modern culture is less liable to this danger than that which is 
based upon older ideals. It seems obvious that a culture which 
takes in the history of human life as it was and as it is, and 
which includes a critical and sympathetic knowledge of man’s 
activities and of his present-day relations to his environment, 
will leave its possessor an acting unit, in, as well as a critical 
observer of, society. On the other hand, Arnold was un- 
doubtedly right in condemning the British over-fondness for 
doing as against knowing. British commerce and manufacture 
have suffered from this excessive devotion to the empirical. 
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Germany and France have outstripped her in those industries 
depending on a trained scientific intelligence, and she has lost, 
one after another, valuable manufactures. The so-called prac- 
tical man has been her bane. 

But while the early and thorough-going specialist may re- 
main uncultured, that result is by no means necessary. If it 
occurs, it is an accident of disposition or of influences other 
than the nature of the course of study. Learning the chemical 
composition and properties of many thousands of substances, 
or learning a language, are very mechanical processes, and 
may leave the mind pretty much as they found them so far as 
culture is concerned; but study of the development of the 
language, of the history of the people who use or used it, and 
of its literature, may be quite as efficient an instrument of 
culture as a study of the efforts of men to penetrate the mys- 
teries of chemical change in its relation to industries, to world 
building, and to life itself—both good. 


Our conclusion then is that there is no antagcnism be- 
tween culture and specialization, but that the highest culture 
may co-exist with the intensest specialization. Is anything too 
minute a part of knowledge to justify the expenditure of a 
lifetime of study and research? Doubtless not, if the object is 
the perfection of knowledge of that selected part in all its rela- 
tions. It takes a cultured specialist to give us the complete 
history of a word, to settle the relation of the ovum to heredity, 
to fix the place of a doubtful chemical element in the periodic 
system, or to work out a new method in mathematical analysis. 


Very few are called to nurture and advance by their own 
creative powers the various forms of culture, but neverthe- 
less the spirit of culture at last may penetrate the whole mass 
of the people. This is what justifies the devotion of a lifetime 
to isolated and concentrated study, observation, thinking, 
without perhaps any of the immediately productive action 
which must be the lot of the great majority. Browning had 
this in view when he wrote A Grammarian’s Funeral— 


Seek we sepulture 

On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 
Crowded with culture. 
Borne on our shoulders. 
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This is our master, famous, calm and dead, 
““What’s in the scroll,’”’ quoth he, “thou keepest furled? 
“Show me their shaping, 
“Theirs who most studied bard and sage.” 
“Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text,” 
“Still there’s the comment.” 
“Let me know all! Prate not of most or least,” 
“Painful or easy,” 
“Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast,” 
Ay, nor more queasy.” 
Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
That before living he’d learn how to live. 


So with the throttling hands of death at strife, 
Ground he at grammar; 

Still, through the rattle, parts of speech were rife: 
While he could stammer 

He settled Hotz’s business, let it be; 
Properly based Oun— 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down.” 


Well, it was something to have settled the business 
Hoti, Oun, and De. Vivat culture! Vivat specialization! 


W. L. GOODWIN. 
Director of the School of Mining, Kingston. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN NEW ENGLAND AND 
NEW FRANCE. 


The position occupied by women in the neighbouring 
French and English colonies differed as widely as the habits of 
the colonists and the practices of their respective churches. The 
early French colonists were unaccompanied by their wives, but 
had no prejudice against allying themselves with Indian 
women. The Puritans on the other hand crossed the ocean 
with their households. But the retiring role assigned to the 
women in New England was in striking contrast to the promi- 
nent part played by the few women in the French colony. Louis 
Hébert, when he brought his family over in 1617, nine years 
after the founding of Quebec, in a petition to the Duc de Venta- 
dour, states that he “is the head of the first French family 
which came to live in the country, though it has been inhabited 
since the beginning of the century; that he brought with him 
all his goods and chattels from Paris, where he leaves relations 
and friends, in order to lay the foundation of a Christian 
colony,” and therefore he claims certain considerations. And 
up to Kirke’s conquest in 1629 there are records of only two 
other families immigrating, those of Guillaume Couillard and 
Abraham Martin. Later on in the history of the colony the 
supply of marriageable girls was so scarce that they had to be 
imported with the express purpose of supplying the colonists 
with wives. Mlle. Mance, one of the promoters of the Montreal 
Company, brought over some “virtuous girls” to Montreal. In 
1644 the Queen sent “quite a number of very honest girls to 
Canada under the care of a nun of Ciumpier.” In 1670 the 
Archbishop of Rouen was instructed to “‘use his influence to 
get girls to go voluntarily to Canada.” Colbert in the same 
year begs de Juenet, a merchant of Rouen, to try to induce 
two girls from each parish to go in search of husbands in Can- 
ada; and Frontenac assures Colbert that if 150 girls a year 
were shipped they would readily find husbands. The girls 
shipped to Canada were chosen with more care as to their 
morals than those who were sent to the Antilles. While of 
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course the church was averse to illegitimate relations of the 
sexes, the authorities, both ecclesiastical and civil, in the early 
days of French colonization, encouraged by advice, the mar- 
riage of Frenchmen with Indian squaws. Left-handed mar- 
riages were frequent, but marriages between French and 
Indians, with the blessing of the church, were so few that four 
only are recorded. The small number of marriages may he 
judged by the correspondingly small number of baptisms. Be- 
tween 1621 and 1629 there seem to have been only two mar- 
riaves and six baptisms. The first marriage “célebré, avec les 
cérémonies ordinaires’”* was that of Hébert’s eldest daughter 
to Etienne Jonquist, in 1617. But it was fruitless, for both 
died prematurely. The first registered wedding, that of Guil- 
lemette, Hébert’s second daughter, to Guillaume Couillard, took 
place, as Ferland points out, two and a half months after the 
first marriage celebrated in New England, that of Edwin Win- 
slow to Susan White, a marriage which caused much comment 
in England and even political complications under Archbishop 
Laud, because performed before the civil magistrate and with- 
out ecclesiastical ceremony and benediction. When Champlain 
left Canada, after turning over to David Kirke Quebec and its 
scanty stores, all the women of the colony remained, but they 
numbered only five. They were the Widow Hébert, who was 
already re-married to Guillaume Hubon; her daughter, Marie 
Langlois, married to Jean Juchereau ; Guillemette Couillard,the 
wife of Abraham Martin, a noted pilot of the day, whose name 
is immortalized in the Plains of Abraham; and two women of 
lesser note, not remembered by name. Authentic proof of the 
slow growth of the population is derived from the number of 
baptisms recorded in the register of Notre Dame de Quebec, 
which has been kept and preserved since the year 1621. Be- 
tween 1621 and 1661 there were only 674 children christened 
in the only populated portion of Canada—Quebec and its sur- 
rounding country—or an average of less than seventeen per 
annum, despite the amazing fecundity of the French Cana- 
dian. It speaks, however, for the chastity of the population 
that only one of these was illegitimate. There were probably 
few half-breeds, as the resident Indians in the vicinity of Que- 





*Abbe Ferland, Registres de Notre Dame de Quebec, p. 10. 
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bec were in missions or under strict clerical control. Of course, 
the population at these dates was small compared with that of 
New England, for in 1620 that of Quebec, which constituted 
the whole of the sedentary inhabitants of New France, was 
only forty persons. This had increased to 2500 by 1662, of 
whom about 1100 were in Quebec and its neighbourhood. In 
that year about 300 immigrants for the New World were em- 
barked from New Rochelle, of whom about seventy-five were 
destined for Newfoundland. Of those looking forward to Can- 
ada as a home, sixty died on the voyage and 150 arrived at 
destination, including thirty-five marriageable girls in search 
of husbands. 

When we compare the social state of the French colony 
with that of the English colonists, especially the New England 
colonists, we come face to face with the radical difference of 
motive in which the opposing colonies originated. The writer 
of the Brief Relation of the State of New England says: “New 
England differs from other foreign plantations in respect to 
the grounds and motives inducing the first planters to remove 
into that American desert. Other plantations were built upon 
worldly interests: New England upon that which is purely 
religious.” After describing the divergent views between the 
non-conformists and the prelatists, and the liberal charter 
granted by King James in 1620, the writer adds: “The report 
of this charter did encourage many deserving persons to trans- 
plant themselves and their families to New England. Gentle- 
men and ancient and worshipful families, ministers of the 
gospel, then of great fame here in England, tradesmen, arti- 
ficers, and planters to the number of about 14,000, did in twelve 
years’ time go thither.” 

Statistics are incomplete of the number of families which 
immigrated to Plymouth and the Bay, but such data as we have 
confirm the determination of the Pilgrims to make the New 
World their permanent home. The passengers in the ‘‘May- 
flower’ who came over in 1620 consisted of seventy-five men 
and twenty-nine women. The “Fortune,” which brought over 
others in 1621, carried twenty-nine men and one woman. The 
“Little James and Ann” in 1623 had on board thirty-five men 
and nine women. The exact number of those who came to the 
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Bay State with Endicott, and two years later with Winthrop, 
has not been preserved. Winthrop tells us that in 1632 the 
“Griffin” brought over 200 passengers, including men of learn- 
ing like Cotton and Hooker, and men of wealth like Mr. Haynes 
(a gentleman of great estate). Drake, in his Founders of New 
England, has collected the passenger lists of a number of ves- 
sels sailing for New England subsequent to that date. Up to 
1634 the records are few; thereafter they seem to be more com- 
plete. The “Christian” in 1623 carried twenty-four men and 
only four women; and the “Planter” in the same year embarked 
twenty men and two women. But the “Hopewell” in 1623 had 
on board six men, four women and seventeen children; and on 
board the “Planter” of that same year there were twenty-eight 
men and fourteen women. The “Hopewell” on her next voyage 
brought out eight men, six women, and fifteen boys and girls; 
and the “Planter” nine men, four women, and five children. 
‘The “‘Elizabeth” carried out the Bates family of father, mother, 
five children and two servants. The “Planter” seems to have 
been a favorite ship, for on her next voyage she booked nine 
men and fourteen women, against the ‘‘Hopewell” with eight 
men and three women. And thus in fair proportions men, 
women, and children came over to people New England. Two 
departures from this distribution of the adult sexes seems to 
have been made when, in 1642, Winthrop records that the ship 
*“Seabright” brought over twenty children, and some other pas- 
sengers, the inference being that the children were not mem- 
bers of the family of those on board, but were the first impor- 
tation of the waifs and strays of English cities. A large 
importation on board the “John and Sarah” in 1652, unaccom- 
panied by their wives and families, consisted of Scotch prison- 
ers, taken probably by Cromwell in the battle of Dunbar. Two 
hundred and seventy-two were shipped. How many arrived is 
not stated. 

The women accompanied by their husbands were as eager 
as the men to face the unknown dangers and exigencies of the 
new life in the wilderness. These were so hazardous and fatal 
that “in two or three months’ time,” Bradford tells us, “half 
of the passengers by the ‘Mayflower’ died, so that of a hundred 
and odd persons scarce fifty remained, and of these, in the time 
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of most distress, there were but six or seven sound persons.” 
The population of the neighboring French and English colo- 
nies, during the formative periods of their existence, grew in 
reverse rates of speed. The increase of the English colonies 
was rapid at first and then fell off; that of New France was 
insignificant during the first quarter century. 

Up to the period of the Commonwealth the strongest re- 
ligious motives induced both the Puritans and the Separatists 
to flee from England; self-interest was a subsidiary motive. 
The stories related by the Jesuits of their success in converting 
the aborigines had sufficient influence on a small group of reli- 
gious people to cause them to emigrate to New France, notably 
on the group of religious enthusiasts which first peopled the 
Island of Montreal. But the mundane inducements which were 
offered to Frenchmen or women to face the horrors of the sea 
voyage and the terrors of the wilderness were very slight. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that, when the census of 1662 was 
taken, the population of New France was only 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. 

Josselyn, in his Two Voyages to New England, published 
in 1665, says: “It is published in print that there are not much 
less than 10,000 souls, English, Scotch, and Irish, in New 
England.” The increase of population was, however, propor- 
tionately greater before the Commonwealth than after, as the 
religious motive was subsequently weaker. Hutchinson says 
that “in 1640 the importation of settlers now ceased. They, 
who then professed to be able to give the best account, say that 
in 298 ships, which were the whole number from the beginning 
of the colony, there arrived 21,200 passengers, men, women 
and children, perhaps about 4,000 families, since which more 
people have removed out of New England to other parts of the 
world than have come from other parts to it, and the number 
of families to this day (1670) in the four Governments may 
be supposed to be less, rather than more, than the natural in- 
crease of 4,000.” * Hutchinson adds: “This year (1641) 
afforded not so pleasing a prospect. As soon as the country 


*All the early estimates of the New England population are guess 
work and less reliable than those made officially of the people of New 
France. 
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ceased to be necessary as an asylum for an oppressed people in 
England, some of those who had been the greatest benefactors 
there not only discouraged any further transportation/ but en- 
deavored to induce such as had gone over to remove.” He 
comments on what might have happened had the political 
changes in England occurred six or seven years before they 
did. | 
The sex of the emigrants really denoted the different char- 
acter of the rival colonies. The French who were carried over 
to Canada at first, and for many years, were exclusively male 
employees of a trading company. They came and went and 
took no interest in the colony as a home land, or became too 
enamored of the forest life to settle down as traders in the 
town or farmers in the country. The New England Separatists 
of Plymouth, and the Puritans of the Bay, brought their fami- 
lies with them, and devoted their energies exclusively to build- 
ing homes; organizing civil government, and establishing 
religious communities on the same general principles as their 
civil government. So sedentary were they that they had been 
already twenty-five years on the coast before they even discov- 
ered the White Mountains; and their mode of life as well as 
their religious opinions made the red men’s habits extremely 
obnoxious to them. By contrast, Champlain before his second 
year of residence had, in company with his Indian allies, pene- 
trated to the Mohawk country of New York, and his eighth 
year as Governor was spent among the Hurons on the Georgian 
Bay of Lake Huron, after exploring the Ottawa and crossing 
Lake Ontario to fight the Iroquois in the state of New York. 
The English colonists, besides being essentially domestic, when 
they were settled, obeyed their national instincts by engaging 
actively in foreign commerce. The French colonists, being 
supported by a fur trading company, wandered over the forests 
instead of sailing over the sea, and led adventurous lives inimi- 
cal to domesticity, in friendly contact with the savages who 
supplied them with the only article of trade they dealt in. Cir- 
cumstances, as well as evident inclination, gave different 
directions to the members of the two groups, and one result 
was that the home, with family influence as the inspiration, 
was from the first the keynote of New England life: while ro- 
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mance and imagination and unrest, excited by the wonderful 
unrolling of the great and ever greater West, produced a type 
of men in New France the very opposite of the sedentary Puri- 
tans of the coast. 

But if there were not many women in New France, those 
who came over exerted a more conspicuous, if not a more pow- 
erful influence than their sisters under the Puritan régime. 
Mark Pattison’s estimate of the status of Puritan women may 
have been too sweeping. He was writing of John Milton and 
his wife and not of John Winthrop and his wife, whose letters 
are as true and touching as ever passed between loving hearts, 
and could not have been exchanged except between beings 
whose confidence extended to all the concerns of life, private 
and public. Nevertheless, it is true that in the estimation of 
Milton, as of most men endowed with Calvinistic and Puritan 
ideas, ““women were a creation of an inferior and subordinate 
class. Man was the first cause of God’s creation, and woman 
was there to minister to his noble being. The Puritans had 
thrown off chivalry as being the parent of Catholicism, and had 
replaced it by the Hebrew idea of the subjugation and the se- 
clusion of women.” This estimate of woman’s sphere lasted 
far beyond the Puritan times, for Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague considered, perhaps in a vein of sarcasm, “that God and 
nature have thrown us into an inferior rank; we are a lower 
part of creation, and every woman who suffers her vanity and 
folly, to deny this, rebels against the laws of the Creator and 
the indisputable order of nature.’”’ The Puritan woman was 
doubtless a good housewife, and a devoted, pious mother, who 
brought up her children in the fear of God and of their father. 
She certainly made them masterful and sterling men. But 
whatever influence these women may have exerted upon their 
husbands, behind doors, they did not obtrude themselves in 
public, and played no conspicuous part in political life. In the 
early memoirs the most conspicuous women were religious 
fanatics like Mrs. Hutchinson and the Quakers, or else hy- 
sterical maniacs like the possessed girls, or the unfortunate 
witches of the Salem tragedy. Nevertheless, despite the seclu- 
sion which was thought to be so appropriate in a woman, Ann 
Bradstreet, the daughter of Governor Dudley, secured contem- 
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porary fame as a poetess, though she married at sixteen and 
was the mother of eight children. It has never been éasy to 
define the exact position of woman in the Christian, church, 
more especially if Paul’s advice is considered by the theologians 
as binding for all time. In New England the trouble growing 
out of Mrs. Hutchinson’s theological vagaries brought the ques- 
tion up acutely, but it was nevertheless decided, as so many 
other doubtful points have to be determined, not on absolute 
principles, but as one of degree. A synod of elders in 1637 
decreed “that they (women) might some few gather to pray 
and edify one another, yet such an assemblage as was then in 
practice in Boston, where sixty or more did meet every week, 
and one woman (in a prophetical way by resolving questions 
of doctrine and expounding scripture) took upon her the whole 
exercises, was agreed to be discreditable and without rule.” * 


In the Puritan ecclesiastical system at any rate there was 
no such sphere assigned to woman as in the Roman Catholic 
Church. There, as cloistered nuns, they could by privation, 
prayer, and absolute purity accumulate in the treasury of the 
saints a surplus of good works to be disposed of by the church 
as compensation for the shortcomings of repentent sinners in 
this wicked world, or the payment of purgatorial fines. Or, as 
members of teaching and nursing orders, they could exercise 
some of the very highest faculties of the sex. It was in per- 
forming these beneficent functions that, in the early colonial 
days of New France, women played a very important and 
prominent part. 


The distressing stories told by the Jesuits of the poverty, 
ignorance and superstition of the Indians, and of their suscep- 
tibility to religious teaching touched many a heart in France. 
But none responded more ardently and practically to the ap- 
peals of the Relations than two women of family: Marie de 
Vignerod (Madame de Comballet, Duchess d’Aiguillon, the 
niece of the great Cardinal), and Madame de la Peltrie. The 
Duchess, like other religious women of the age, not only looked 
on the monastic life as the consummation of perfect piety, but 
had gone further and actually assumed, as a novice, the garb. 





*Winthrop, vol. i, p. 287. 
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of the Carmelites. It is supposed that her uncle disapproved 
of the step, and that she at his solicitation returned to the 
world. But whether that be so or not, she continued to be ani- 
mated by fervent zeal, and is said to have sought advice from 
her special director, Saint Vincent de Paul, as to the best 
method of carrying her convictions into practice. As Madame 
de Comballet, she had corresponded in 1636 with Father le 
geune on the subject of a hospital in Quebec. The enterprise 
took shape in the following year under her auspices and at her 
charge, for she gave 22,400 livres as an endowment. A tem- 
porary building had already been erected under the supervision 
of the Jesuit Fathers on the twelve acres granted her by the 
company, before the duty of filling this dangerous mission was 
assumed, in 1639, by nursing nuns of the Augustine order of 
the Mercy of Jesus. Three delicate women were found willing 
to sacrifice themselves. Mére de Saint Ignace, the Mother Su- 
perior, was only twenty-nine years old, and was a sufferer 
herself from ill health, but a woman of indomitable courage 
and energy. Her companions were Mére de Saint Bernard, a 
quiet, contemplative woman, and Mére de Saint Bonaventure, 
a gentle creature who had assumed the habit of a nun at eigh- 
teen years of age, and had never left her cloister. If meekness, 
tenderness and charity are the most potent agents for influ- 
encing suffering and dying men, whether savage or civilized, 
these three women, whose only sense of strength came from 
the reliance on Divine aid, were well equipped for their noble 
mission. 

But if the need of hospital accommodation and good nurs- 
ing was being keenly felt, hardly less urgent was the need of 
some provision for female education. This also the devout 
women of France were prepared to furnish without drawing 
on the company in the colony or in France. When Saint Angéle 
at Bresse, in 1537, was first moved to erect an order of women 
whose vocation should be to relieve distress and teach the igno- 
rant, she conceived that this object could be best accomplished 
by the members living singly in private houses. Ere long, how- 
ever, the tendency towards association became irresistible, and 
her first followers formed themselves into communities of 
cloistered nuns, allied to the order of St. Augustine, though 
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their rules did not enforce absolute seclusion, as this would 
have interfered with the fulfilment of their founder’s charit- 
able objects. They adopted the name, and were inspired by 
the example, of the martyr virgin, St. Ursula. It was not till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century that, under the insti- 
gation of Madame de St. Boise, the order opened its convent 
doors to boarders seeking education, and adopted the rules by 
which the Ursulines are still governed. The order was there- 
fore in the first ardor of its re-creation when Madame de la 
Peltrie was inspired, by Father le Jeune’s glowing accounts of 
the spiritual receptivity of the Indians, to devote her life to the 
education of the girls. It was by a fortunate and strange coin- 
cidence that she was brought into intercourse through Father 
Coudran, General of the order, with that holy man whom all 
Christians have agreed to canonize, St. Vincent de Paul, and 
with another woman, fired by as ardent zeal as herself, though 
of a less explosive temperament, Mére de l’Incarnation. Mére 
Marie was a type of woman which could hardly be produced 
under Puritan influence or on English soil. As a child she 
dreamed and saw visions of the Saviour in human form em- 
bracing her. She married at seventeen, lost her husband at 
the age of nineteen; devoted her son to the service of the 
church, and remained in the world until he was twelve. She 
was converted, and resolved never to remarry. In coming to 
this resolution she acted in response to her inclinations, as well 
as to a call which she received when in a state of unconscious 
ecstasy (or catalepsy). After taking the veil she was moved 
in the spirit to make Canada the scene of her labors, and in a 
vision saw as her companion a woman, whom she afterwards 
recognized as Madame de la Peltrie, when she came to the con- 
vent to enlist recruits for New France. Her aspirations were 
realized, and she became the foundress of the Ursuline Order 
in Canada. In Quebec she was elected and reélected Superior 
of the Convent of the Ursulines until her death in 1671. Not 
only does her influence still pervade the order, but she left an 
imperishable record in her letters which have been roughly 
divided into religious and secular, though a vein of mystical 
devotion runs through all she wrote. Most of the letters were 
addressed to her son, who entered the priesthood and never saw 
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his mother again after her departure for Canada. She wrote 
in purest French, and even her rhapsodies are so much less 
unintelligible than the style of writing usually adopted by 
mystics, that one of her biographers, the famous historian 
Charlevoix, says: ‘All the arts and sciences use their special 
phraseology, and therefore there is no reason why the mystical 
state should not possess a vocabulary of its own, recognized by 
the usage of all the saints. Nevertheless, the Mére de. l’Incar- 
nation thought not proper to use it, and therefore her writings 
are the more intelligible to all the world.” 


It is difficult for Protestants, or for any heretics living 
amidst the distractions of every-day life, to understand or 
properly value the state of mind, which is engendered by such 
intense continuous mental direction of thought and emotion, 
as women and men of high intellectual culture and acute imagi- 
nation, like Mére Marie or Saint Francis d’Asissi, concentrate 
on the sufferings of Christ. Roman Catholic authorities have 
found it difficult to draw the line between heretical quietism 
and orthodox mysticism. The personality, associations and 
the influence bearing on the individual under discussion must 
often have had a bearing on the decision as to his or her devia- 
tion from strict orthodoxy. And such personal considerations 
may have tended to confer on Mére Marie the well-deserved 
veneration of her contemporaries and of posterity, despite her 
eccentricities, which certainly verged dangerously on quietism. 

Her son, Dom Martin, published in 1686 his mother’s 
“Méditations et Retraites,” and prefaced the book with an ex- 
planation of the ecstatic state of the mystics. The description 
makes yet more inexplicable the emotional and practical in the 
character of this extraordinary woman, who was a clear-head- 
ed, decisive, active administrator of a large educational estab- 
lishment, and watched and commented wisely on all that passed 
outside the walls of her convent. 

These two women, Mére Marie and Madame de la Peltrie, 
as lay coadjutor, were not only conspicuous but influential in 
New France for a quarter of a century. Madame de la Peltrie 
appears repeatedly in the annals of the time. She built a house 
as nearly within the precincts of the Ursuline nunnery proper 
as their rules allowed. When Bishop Laval came to Quebec in 
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1659, under the title of Bishop of Petrea, in partibus infidelium, 
but with the powers of a Vicar Apostolic, there was not even 
a presbytery to accommodate him and the three secular priests 
who accompanied him. He, evidently foreseeing the inevitable 
conflict which must arise between himself and the civil officials, 
did not take up his abode in the chateau, and not caring to ally 
himself too closely with the Jesuits, accepted the hospitality of 
their college for but a few days, or until a room was prepared 
for him in the hospital of the Hotel Dieu. There he remained 
for three months. But the hospital being crowded, more espe- 
cially after the arrival in September of a plague ship with its 
fever-stricken passengers bound for Montreal, he removed 
with his three priests to Madame de la Peltrie’s house, which 
stood near the corner of the present Garden and Donnacona 
streets. In order to obey the canons of the order, Mere Marie 
de l’Incarnation, the Superior, had to erect a fence to shut off 
the Bishop’s house and garden from the nunnery grounds. The 
Bishop paid Madame de la Peltrie 200 livres a year rent, and 
kept the house for two years. Ultimately he bought a small 
house, probably on the site of the present office of the Fabrique, 
the business headquarters of the diocese, and there he and his 
clergy lived under the rule of life which he had practised in 
Mons. de Berniére’s hermitage at Caen. Mons. de Berniére 
was Madame de la Peltrie’s second husband, whom she married 
as wife in name only, to escape the importunities of her rela- 
tions. He was one of those laymen, in that age of extremes, 
who supported small communities of religious persons, laymen, 
and clerics. Without taking ecclesiastical vows, he lived under 
almost as rigid, self-imposed restrictions as cloistered monks. 
Two personages who play a very prominent part in early Cana- 
dian history were members of Berniére’s family. Bishop Laval, 
after he had been archdeacon of Evreux, was for four years 
an inmate in the hermitage, and there became acquainted with 
a knight, Mons. de Mezy, a layman, who was subsequently 
through the Bishop’s influence appointed Governor of New 
France after the Bishop had quarrelled with two gubernatorial 
predecessors in office. The Bishop’s choice, as already told, 
was unfortunate, for his nominee proved even more untract- 
able than did Governors d’Argenson and d’Avaugour. One of 
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the secular clergy who accompanied Monsigneur Laval to Can- 
ada was Mons. Henri de Berniére, a nephew of Madame de 
Berniére’s husband, who, however, had died very shortly after 
Laval’s arrival in Canada. Under such circumstances, had the 
Bishop written his autobiography, with as minute and candid 
reports of conversations, as the writers of his own age were 
in the habit of doing; and had he incorporated in his personal 
memoirs the conversations between the widow and her hus- 
band’s friend, the memoir would have given a curious insight 
into the workings of the human mind under the artificial con- 
ditions which controlled religious thought in those days. 
Madame de la Peltrie appears repeatedly in the Journal of the 
Jesuits as foremost in every effort to win the Indian girls from 
savagery ; and when another woman as enthusiastic as herself, 
Mlle. Mance, and her assistants, came out to Canada as a fore- 
runner of the Sieur de Maisonneuve, to found Montreal (Ville 
Marie), Madame de la Peltrie not only treated hospitably these 
intruders, who were not welcomed by the Quebec authorities, 
but she even joined the new colony and faced the dangers and 
hardships of that frontier post for two years, exposed to con- 
stant risk of attack from the Iroquois. She remained with 
Mile. Mance till the Montreal colony had received accessions of 
women as well as men. Then she returned to her home and 
her dear friends in the Ursuline Convent in Quebec. 

Mlle. de Mance was a woman of a somewhat similar type, 
though probably less impulsive and better balanced, than 
Madame de la Petrie. Her career is as illustrative of the in- 
fluence and position of women in the early colonial days as that 
of Madame de la Peltrie. 

Montreal was founded by a distinctly religious association, 
the ‘Société de Notre Dame de Montreal.” The intention was 
that the leaders of the colony should be celibates. This qualifi- 
cation was possessed by Captain Paul de Chomeday,:sieur de 
Maisonneuve, who was selected to command the fighting men 
who defended the post against the hostile Iroquois. But just 
as the expedition was about to sail, a woman who had been 
inspired by the stories of the Canadian mission as told by the 
Jesuits, presented herself as a volunteer. She offered to take 
charge of the commissariat of the expedition and to nurse the 
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sick and wounded. She was Mademoiselle Mance, who like 
other devoutly enthusiastic persons, believed herself definitely 
called to enter the missionary field, and having entered it never 
for a moment wavered or looked back. She had independent 
means, and was also the almoner of Madame de Bullion, a 
wealthy woman who had always taken a lively interest in the 
colony. In the hour of the colony’s greatest need she advanced 
money for its support and defence; helped to build the Hotel 
Dieu with Madame de Bullion’s financial aid, and succeeded in 
supporting it and the hospital nuns. In 1658 she returned to 
France to advocate the reorganization of the society, to collect 
funds for her hospital, and bring back as nurses, nuns of the 
Hospitalieres de Saint Joseph, in all of which she succeeded. 
She ended her active life peacefully in 1673, after having 
shared every danger which during the previous thirty years 
had threatened the destruction of the colony. She had seen the 
little band of some thirty or forty men whom she, as one of 
three or four women, accompanied to Montreal in the capacity 
of nurse and housekeeper, grow, in no small degree through 
her business ability, into a town of 1500 souls: and she had 
realized her hope that, in the colony, should be representatives 
of the three members of the holy family, namely, priests, in 
the persons of the Sulpicians, exercising civil as well as eccle- 
siastical authority, consecrated to Jesus; hospital nuns, conse- 
crated to Joseph; and teaching nuns, consecrated to Mary. 

These three women followed one another to the grave in 
consecutive years, Madame de la Peltrie in 1671, Mlle Mance 
in 1672, and Mére Marie de I’Incarnation in 1673. 

In 16538 the Montreal Company shipped some hundred 
men to their colony. These men were selected from many 
trades, and were not independent haphazard emigrants, such 
as voluntarily joined the communities on the Bay and Ply- 
mouth.* With them were three women, one of whom was 
Mademoiselle Marguerite Bourgeoys. When she arrived at 





*In the list we find 3 surgeons (also doubtless barbers), 12 carpen- 
ters, 2 bakers, 1 confectioner, 1 brewer, 1 cooper, 1 tinsmith, 4 weavers, 1 
tailor, 1 hatter, 3 cobblers, 1 cutler, 2 armorers, 3 masons, 1 stone cutter, 
4 roofers, 2 furniture makers, 1 toolmaker and sharpener, 1 nailer, 1 
paver, 60 laborers, of whom several were sawyers. 
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the village of Ville Marie, she found its forty houses 
laid out strategically and all occupied by armed colonists, 
ready by night and day to resist the attack of the 
Iroquois. Mademoiselle Mance had nearly completed her 
hospital, into which she moved the year following. In the fort, 
corresponding to Champlain’s habitation at Quebec, which had 
at first accommodated all the settlers who came out with Mai- 
sonneuve, there remained only the Governor himself, d’Aille- 
bout, and his family; and Major Closse, who commanded the 
garrison of sixty-three men. Their duty was to defend the 
laborers in the field from surprise by the savages. There Mlle. 
Bourgeoys was received as a welcome guest. She is said to 
have been engaged to join the colony as a school mistress. Dol- 
lier de Casson tells us that her desire was to become a nun; but 
that before entering the order of the Carmelites, she met a 
sister of Maisonneuve, who persuaded her that she could serve 
God better by going to Canada as a member of a lay congrega- 
tion, or voluntary association of religious people. She followed 
this advice, went to Canada with two or three others of like 
mind, and founded the order of Sisters of the Congregation, 
who devoted their lives to imparting gratuitously secular and 
religious education to the children of Ville Marie and the 
neighborhood. She was the Superior, and as Dollier de Casson 
says, “she was popularly called ‘Sister Margaret.’”’ The order 
was at that time a lay order and Mlle. Bourgeoys was not a 
nun. Since then, however, it has been organized as a religious 
community under perpetual vows. Bishop Laval writes of 
them as “girls to the number of four, who devoted themselves 
to the education of children, but are not nuns like the Hospi- 
talieres, and have taken no vows, at least publicly. They never- 
theless lived a religious life and set an edifying example.” 
Bishop Laval allowed them to establish schools beyond the 
limits of Ville Marie. Their first school is said to have been at 
Boucherville, opposite Montreal. In Montreal the first school 
was opened in a barn furnished by the Montreal Society. These 
girls supported themselves by manual labor after school hours; 
and by their disinterested efforts and some help, afforded them 
from others, the founders of the Congregation had the satis- 
faction of seeing their efforts crowned with such success, that 
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the census of 1681 enumerates eighteen sisters engaged in 
education, with thirteen servants in their employ. To-day the 
nuns of this order have two large schools in Montreal; one in 
the heart of the city on the site of the building erected by Mlle. 
Bourgeoys, the other on the flank of the mountain. The num- 
ber of teachers in these two establishments is 270, but they 
have 105 other schools in the parishes of the Province of Que- 
bee, and their scholars number about 250,000, many of them 
boarders. 

Even then these lay workers were under ecclesiastical 
control, and their course of study and methods were approved 
of by the church. But such stupendous activity on the part of 
women workers would not have been agreeable to the church 
authorities of New Engiand, and if permitted to assert them- 
selves, the women of New England could not have been as rig- 
orously controlled by the Elders as were those of New France 
by the ecclesiastical authorities there. But it can hardly be 
contradicted that the group of good women in Canada, whether 
they had taken vows or were free to pursue their own course, 
like Madame de la Peltrie, Mlle. Mance, and Margaret Bour- 
geoys, furnished the leaven of unselfishness and purity which 
elevated the social life of the whole colony. Though the 
womanhood of New England was undoubtedly as devout and 
unselfish, it was excluded by social habits and religious preju- 
dices from exerting its influence as ostensibly and widely as 
these women of New France exerted theirs. 


JAMES DOUGLAS. 


THE CANADIAN MILITIA.* 


ooo 


HE British North America Act forms the basis of our con- 
federation. By it are assigned to the provinces certain 
functions of government, and to the Dominion certain other 
functions. In many particulars this act resembles the Consti- 
tution of the United States; but the framers of it had the 
benefit of nearly one hundred years’ experience in the working 
out of the American Constitution. 

Under the American Constitution provision is made for 
both state troops and federal troops. This division of their 
militia system has many times caused much difficulty; but 
never greater difficulty than during the war of the rebellion, 
which came to an end a year or two prior to the enactment of 
the British North America Act. As a result of the experience 
of the United States, the framers of confederation vested in 
the Dominion the control of our militia; so that a Provincial 
Parliament has no more say in militia matters than has a vil- 
lage council. 

The basis of our militia system is to be found in the Mili- 
tia Act. By this act we find that the command of the militia 
is vested in His Majesty the King, to be exercised by the Gov- 
ernor-General as his representative. The administration of 
militia affairs, however, is vested in the Minister of Militia and 
Defence. The Governor-in-Council appoints a Militia Council 
to advise the Minister. The command of the militia may be 
assigned to a General Officer Commanding, subject to the regu- 
lations, and under the direction of the Minister. 

This last provision limiting the powers of the General Of- 
ficer Commanding was inserted a few years ago in order that 
there might be no doubt as to where the supreme authority lay. 
Formerly there were continual disputes between the Minister 
and the General Officer Commanding, always an English offi- 
cer, with the result that nearly every General Officer Com- 
manding returned home summarily to England. The fault lay 


*An address delivered by Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Cunningham, before 
the Political Science Club of Queen’s University. 
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in the wording of the former act, which did not draw any dis- 
tinct line of demarkation between the duties of the two heads 
of the Militia. The present act removes all doubt, and asserts 
that the General Officer Commanding is subordinate to the re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown. 
We find that the militia is governed by the following ord- 
nances: 
The Militia Act, and the regulations and orders made _ there- 
under. 


The Imperial Army Act and the regulations and orders made 
thereunder, so far as the same are applicable. 


The Militia Act provides that all the male inhabitants of 
Canada between the ages of eighteen and sixty, and being Brit- 
ish subjects, shall be liable to service in the militia. The act 
further provides that in the event of sufficient men not coming 
forward voluntarily when required for training, that recourse 
shall be had to enrollment by ballot. These two sections really 
provide for universal service or conscription. 

The militia is divided into two bodies—the Active Militia 
and the Reserve Militia. The Active Militia is divided into 
permanent, and non-permanent militia. The members of the 
permanent militia are not to exceed five thousand. The only 
difference between the two bodies lies in the fact that the per- 
manent militia serve continuously, while the non-permanent 
militia, generally known as volunteers, serve some twelve or 
sixteen days a year. 

The provision in regard to the Reserve Militia is like the 
provision in regard to universal service. No effort has been 
made to carry it out, and the Reserve Militia has no existence 
beyond the act. 

The act provides that the Governor-General may place the 
militia on active service anywhere in Canada, and also beyond 
Canada for the defence thereof, at any time when it appears 
advisable so to do by reason of emergency. It further provides 
that Parliament shall be summoned within fifteen days. So 
we see that the duties of the militia are in no uncertain terms 
limited to the defence of Canada. 

One duty laid on the militia is that in aid of the civil 
power. Whenever a riot or insurrection occurs, usually caused 
by strikes and lock-outs, the militia may be called out on the 
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demand of certain officers of the municipality. This is the 
most disagreeable part of a soldier’s duty, and in the United 
States has been the cause of great antagonism on the part of 
organized labour bodies towards the State Militia. In our 
Militia Act there is a very wise provision that the non-perma- 
nent militia is not to be called out so long as the permanent 
militia is available. As a restraining influence on municipali- 
ties, who might desire to call out the militia where there is no 
need to do so, it is provided that when the militia is called out 
in aid of the civil power the municipality must bear all the ex- 
pense. This very wise provision has had a deterrent effect, so 
that it is very seldom that the militia is called out in this way. 

I have outlined briefly the foundation on which our militia 
structure is built. As for the structure itself, for the reasons 
hereinafter set out, I am of the opinion that our militia system 
has proved an utter failure. 

The requirements of an army are that it shall be properly 
organized, and trained. The requirements of a good soldier 
are physique, ability to shoot, and discipline. I shall deal with 
each of these matters separately. 

An army to be properly organized requires to be made up 
of definite proportions of each arm of the service. In the Im- 
perial army these proportions have been fixed by the Army 
Council as result of exhaustive enquiry and experience. In 
any division of the army there should be a fixed number of 
battalions of infantry, a fixed number of batteries of artillery, 
and a fixed number of regiments of cavalry, and a fixed propor- 
tion of engineers. In addition to these fighting troops, there 
must be a definite number of administrative corps, which ad- 
minister to the wants of the men in the way of food, clothing, 
supplies, medical comforts, etc. In Canada our divisions have 
not been organized on any regular scale, with the result that 
when we speak of an Army Division in Canada we do not refer 
to any definite number of troops. 

I can never understand why the militia authorities are so 
anxious to arrange grand military parades for formal state 
occasions. Take the Military Reviews at Toronto in 1901, and 
at Quebec in 1908. Thousands of troops were drawn up in re- 
view, and these afterwards marched past His Royal Highness. 
Now every military man present, who had given the matter 
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any study, knew that the brave armies there parading were 
absolutely inefficient. They could not, in proximity to the 
enemy, have marched from Toronto to Hamilton in a month; 
all because of lack of organization. They why all this magni- 
ficent spectacle! Far better, more impressive, and of greater 
value from an educational standpoint, would it have been to 
have brought some thousands of our farmers from the North- 
west and to have paraded them with their reapers, binders and 
other agricultural implements. 


Every year our militia is called out for twelve days’ active 
service. Of these twelve days, two are spent in marching in 
and marching out of camp. One other day is a Sunday, and 
another day is usually a holiday. In addition to these four 
days there is always some loss of time by reason of bad wea- 
ther. How do they put in the remainder of their time? I 
think I cannot do better than quote the remarks of Captain 
Armand Lavergne, the well-known Nationalist, delivered at a 
luncheon at the Military Institute in Toronto in November, 
1910: 


“The men go to camp for twelve days every year, and in- 
stead of teaching them the most pressing necessities of warfare, 
you take those men and drill them for about eight days in march 
pasts, general salutes, presenting arms, etc., to receive General 
So-and-So, who is coming to review the troops. This is all very 
well, and I suppose it pleases the General, who comes and stays 
there for an hour or two and then goes away again. Further, 
you take the men to the rifle ranges, perhaps your company ar- 
rives there at two or three o’clock in the afternoon. The men 
are given hot rifles and told that if they do not make a sufficient 
number of bullseyes they will only get part of their pay. Now 
the men know nothing about the rifle they are to use, and have 
to lie down and shoot at the target when they know next to 
nothing about shooting. They should have three or four days’ 
practice at the ranges. Instead of teaching them skirmishing, 
scouting, how to resist an attack, vanguards, outposts, and the 
things you would expect from militia in time of war, you teach 
them the elements of drilling required of a recruit in the regular 
army. I think this is most unfortunate and not at all practical. 
If we cannot have more than twelve days’ training, why don’t 
we teach our men, and make them more interested, by having 
sham battles or campaigns, the building of trenches, practice 
extended order and forced marches. This would be more prac- 
tical work and would be enjoyed more by the men. 
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“These are some of the experiences which I have gathered 
in my short military career.” 


Examination into the physique of the men enrolled for 
camp is very perfunctory, and probably fifty per cent. of the 
men who do attend camp could not qualify for active service. 
The men are not examined until they arrive in camp, and then 
partly because the regiments are all under strength, and part- 
ly out of sympathy for the commanding officer, who would be 
obliged to personally pay the cost of transport to his home of 
any man rejected, men are allowed to remain within the lines 
and draw twelve days’ pay, who in the event of active service 
would be absolutely useless. 

In regard to shooting, there has been much improvement 
in late years, but as an example of how things are run I need 
only to point out that the camp at Barriefield is one of the 
largest held in Canada. For ten years prior to 1910 there was 
no rifle range located at the camp, with the result that none of 
the troops trained in this district fired a round of service am- 
munition. Rifle practice was carried on at miniature ranges 
with gallery ammunition. Such practice is of no more value 
than practice at shooting clay pipes in a gallery on Princess 
street. 

Discipline is as essential to an army as is ability to shoot; 
and I am afraid that our camps of instruction are anything but 
conducive to discipline. The trouble lies partly in the fact that 
the officers are greatly below requirements in moivale and train- 
ing, even in discipline itself, and partly because it is difficult 
for a captain to secure enough men to come out to camp. Ifa 
commanding officer is too strict with his men he is afraid they 
will resent it and that they will not turn up the following year. 

Our method of training is not conducive to good results in 
any of the factors that go to make up an efficient army. In- 
deed, if we had to mobilize an army for active service to-mor- 
row, the question would never be asked a man, “Have you 
served in the militia?” This is what happened when recruit- 
ing for South Africa. And why should a man be asked? Asa 
matter of fact the larger proportion of militiamen do not put 
in more than sixteen days’ drill before leaving the service. 
These sixteen days are usually spread over a period of two 
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years, and one week’s training after mobilization would ad- 
vance the men just as far as they go during their connection 
with the militia. 

The chief cause of our lack of preparedness is that the 
militia authorities that be have mistaken the true object of 
training. The main purpose of those in command seems to 
have been the drilling of men in time of peace. Their purpose 
should have been to produce a militia system which would 
prove an effective instrument in war. The idea of training men 
to prepare them for war has not entered into the calculation. 
Peace, not war, has been the objective. 

The training given to the average militiaman is really 
not much better than that given to the boys in a High School 
Cadet Corps. Perhaps it is not as good. The training given 
to officers is such as to make them good drill-sergeants. Of 
training in topography, engineering, administration, and tac- 
tics there has been none at all. Not one militia officer in 
twenty can read a map. If he can do so, he has learned in some 
other school than the militia. If you talk to the average militia 
officer about an advanced guard or an outpost, he has some 
hazy idea of a number of men being stretched out at regular 
intervals supported by larger bodies of men in rear. He re- 
members that at some time in his career he has read something 
about these matters, but of the practical work of an advanced 
guard or outpost he knows nothing. 

The prime cause of all our difficulty lies in the utter lack 
of interest and appreciation on the part of the average citizen. 
We in Canada are so busy attending to our own affairs that we 
have no time or inclination to enquire into the management of 
our public institutions. So far as the militia is concerned the 
average citizen does not know any more about it than he cares 
to know. Nearly every man loves a band. It is also an attrac- 
tion to see a military body pass by. And that is about as far 
as the ordinary man is interested in the militia. Even if we 
could drive conviction home to the average citizen that millions 
of dollars were being annually wasted on our militia, it would 
not raise more than a passing interest. His interest in the 
militia certainly is not sufficient to induce him to enlist. This 
same difficulty exists in England and the United States. 

In England the Territorial Force in 1910 had an establish- 
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ment of 315,000 men, and there were enrolled only 265,000. Of 
those enrolled less than 75% attended the annual training. The 
same laek of interest exists in the United States. 

In our own country we find that in the year 1910 the es- 
tablishment of the volunteer force provided for 57,694 of all 
ranks. Of this establishment there were trained only about 
44,000. When we realize that of the men trained not more 
than 50% could be considered in any degree efficient, the result 
is startling. Deduct musicians, cooks and those physically 
unfit and our citizen army dwindles down to about 25,000 effi- 
cient men. How can we expect anything a than sloppiness 
with a militia so poorly manned? 

To strike home, I would ask what interest do you take in 
the militia? I do not propose to discuss the question of mili- 
tarism, or the question of the advisability of maintaining a 
force. But if you agree with me that it is necessary to main- 
tain an efficient militia force, what excuse have you for your 
lack of interest? 

We do not find the same lack of interest in Australia or 
in Switzerland. In Australia a Labor Government has intro- 
luced an Act providing for universal service, because of their 
proximity to Japan and China, and they feel the peril of war. 
In Switzerland, surrounded as they are on all sides by armed 
camps, they feel the peril of war, and each man feels bound to 
take upon himself the duty of national defence. In Canada we 
feel protected by the strength of the British Navy and by the 
Munroe Doctrine. We feel secure and contribute to neither. 
If we are not prepared to contribute to the support of the 
British Navy, then by all means let us contribute to the sup- 
port of the United States Navy. Otherwise, under conditions 
as they exist at present, we are nothing but spongers. 

It is not my intention to deal at any length with the ques- 
tion of remedies. In all fairness I must say that the Militia 
Department is not only the easiest to criticize, but it is also the 
most difficult to advise. I am glad, however, to say that lat- 
terly there has been considerable improvement. I see that it 
is the intention this year to train in camp some 40,000 cadets. 
This will be done at a comparatively small cost, and the results 
obtained will be greater than from the training of the whole 
of the active militia if we except the artillery. It has also been 
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decided to order the City Regiments to go to camp for five 
days; and the result of this step must prove beneficial. 

' The Government has acquired at Petewawa a magnificent 
training ground. It has introduced into the force a number of 
officers called general staff officers. These officers are gradu- 
ates of the staff college in England and are the best trained 
men in the British Army. The training of our militia is to be 
entrusted to their hands and the effect of their work is already 
apparent. Steps have already been taken for the reorganiza- 
tion of the divisions of the militia so that a division in Canada 
will correspond with a division in any other part of the British 
Empire. Lectures will now be given to the officers on subjects 
that were hitherto absolutely unknown to them. Staff rides 
and regimental tours will be conducted. These officers will 
also take charge of war games. In this way a long step for- 
ward has been made. 

However, the greatest improvement that I can suggest 
would be the introduction into the universities of officers’ 
training courses. What we require most is thoroughly trained 
officers. In the event of war, with thoroughly trained officers, 
we could build up a fighting force. At these university courses 
the training should be, not in drill, but in the higher and more 
intricate branches of knowledge required by an officer. But if 
you wish a soldier, be he officer or man, to take himself seri- 
ously, then you must take him seriously. If you wish him to 
appreciate himself then you must show him that you appre- 
ciate him. Let these courses of instruction count for some- 
thing. One of the few things I can remember of my Horace 
is the line, “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” Let the 
universities show that they believe it is a glorious thing for 
an officer to be trained to die for his country. Surely it is just 
as useful for a man to study the campaigns of Bonaparte, or 
Wellington, or Stonewall Jackson, or Lord Roberts, as the cam- 
paigns of Caesar. Let it count for as much in his university 
course. Show that you appreciate his work by letting it count 
something towards his degree. 

A. B. CUNNINGHAM. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE issue of absorbing interest at the general elections held 

in 1907 was the war against the Hereros in German West 
Africa, and the result was, as is usually the case when the 
united forces of a country are required for the prosecution of 
any foreign policy, great reduction of Liberal and Socialist 
ranks with a corresponding increase to the Conservatives. 
Those were called the “Hottentot elections’; the present were 
commonly designated by many as the “‘English elections,” since 
a similar attempt was made this year by Pan-German jingoes, 
aided by many more moderate Conservatives and some Na- 
tional Liberals whose inclinations are towards the Right to 
employ once again their well-tried tactics of representing the 
fatherland in danger from a common foe. The Hottentot réle 
was to be played this time by the English; but the calculations 
of the stage-managers proved false; the parts in the political 
drama had to be differently allotted. We must not fall into 
the seductive error of assuming a decline in genuine patrict- 
ism; the nation would now be as one man against an outside 
enemy; but the enemy against which the attack symbolised by 
the result of last January’s elections was directed was more 
subtle and has its abode within Germany itself. A great ma- 
jority of the German electorate are convinced that they have 
been the victims of injustice exercised against them by a pri- 
vileged minority. Class privilege and social injustice have on 
many occasions roused the animosity of the oppressed, and 
several events of recent happening have revealed much that is 
rotten in the state of Germany. In 1909 a financial reform was 
carried which increased the Imperial revenue by over twenty 
million pounds, by taxation levied on articles of daily consump- 
tion by the poorer classes; on that occasion Death Duties were 
rejected by Conservatives and their Roman Catholic satellites ; 
thus depriving the Imperial Exchequer of a source of revenue 
which in England is admitted to be both just and fruitful. In 
view of what was substituted and of the obvious motives for 
refusing the Death Duties, this financial reform of 1909 is only 
leniently characterised if we call it a deliberate crime. At the 
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time it was generally admitted in Germany that such an exhi- 
bition of the absence of the most rudimentary notions of jus- 
tice would double the ranks of Socialism. A further injustice 
which festers sorely in the German mind is the fact that the 
vote of an unsophisticated Pomeranian peasant and a benight- 
ed subject of crosier rule has on the average more than double 
the power of the vote of the urban artisan, who, overweening 
and brutally self-assertive as he may be, is worth ten times 
more as a citizen than the unpatriotic Centre voter. 

To obtain a definite idea of the situation, let us examine 
statistically the changes within the Reichstag and among the 
electorate. In statistics intended for German readers far more 
factions are enumerated than in the following list; the simpli- 
fied form is nevertheless sufficiently bewildering to the for- 
eigner. The first three groups represent the distinctively Con- 
servative elements and are usually known collectively as the 
Right; the next two groups represent mainly Roman Catholic 
interests and are usually called the Centre; the last three 
groups constitute the Left. Previous to January the Right and 
Centre combined formed an absolute majority and the Imperial 
government carried its policy since 1909 with their assistance; 
they formed the government bloc. 
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The first of these tables shows the number of representatives of each 
party in the Reichstag; the second gives, in thousands, the number of 
votes cast for the respective parties. 
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A comparison of the two sets of statistics given above 
shows the great discrepancy between Reichstag and electorate; 
in 1907 three and a quarter million Socialist electors were re- 
presented by 43 members in the Reichstag, whilst one million 
Conservatives returned 60 representatives. When measuring 
the increase or decrease in the strength of any party 
in the electorate, one must bear in mind that the number of 
those eligible to vote has increased by 8.165% since 1907. Al- 
though this increase is not evenly distributed over the whole 
population,—the proletariate would naturally increase at a 
higher rate than the middle and wealthier classes—yet one may 
say that unless any party can show at least 8% more, approxi- 
mately, among the electors, it has really decreased in strength. 
Making this allowance, the only two parties that can show 
greater strength among the electorate are those on the extreme 
Left. 

The following tabulation shows more distinctly still the 
relative strength of the different factions in the country and 
their vicissitudes at the last three general elections. The fig- 
ures in the columns represent the number of votes obtained by 
the parties named out of every hundred votes cast: 


1903. 1907. 1912. 


PROC ATISES AU een tues wreiele Shit 29.0 34.8 
ONLEE Maus Miele lete cies Lov 19.4 16.7 
National Liberals ....... 13.9 14.8 Tard 
FRA CICA Lae ee ome ante ciotas ost Sle 10.7 12.8 
WONSETVALIVES aie: 10.0 9.4 9.3 
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We are accustomed to confine our attention to party fluc- 
tuations within the Reichstag; and as compared with these we 
are impressed with the stability of the electorate which the 
above figures reveal. 

The magnitude of the loss to the supporters of the govern- 
ment came as a surprise to everybody. Everyone knew that, 
in spite of the flag-wagging on the Right, the Socialists would 
return with a record number of seats in the Reichstag; san- 
guine prophets had even anticipated a membership of 120; but 
owing to the firmness with which the Right and Centre are en- 
trenched in their constituencies, it was generally apprehended 
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that the Socialist gain would be the Liberal and Radical loss. 
That this was not the case cannot fail to delight any true well- 
wisher of Germany, or indeed anyone who can rejoice at the 
overthrow of antiquated and therefore unjust institutions, 
wherever this may happen. Of course the belated advocates 
of feudal medizvalism with their hazy, romantic notions con- 
cerning the divine ordering of class distinctions, with their 
both conscious and unconscious hypocrisy touching mere gen- 
ealogical superiority and inferiority, declaim their pathos over 
modern degeneracy; but, whenever they venture to sally forth 
from out their own ranks, their pathetic invective is responded 
to by anger or contempt, but it never effects a conversion. An 
Englishman is usually struck with amazement at the existence 
of a body of opinion, such as that subscribed to by the Prussian 
Junker class with its retinue, in the midst of the most intense 
intellectual activity to be found at present in any country of 
the world. 

Another eminently satisfactory feature of the recent elec- 
tions is the breach made in the Centre ranks. Any conquest 
here is a victory for light over darkness. It is impossible to 
regard the Centre as anything but a blend of the inertia of 
ignorance with sophistry and opportunism. The fundamental 
principle of their activity is not political at all, but religious; 
the organizations agitating in their favour are almost exclu- 
sively religious ;they are not only unpatriotic, but are essen- 
tially anti-German, since they admit the suzerainty of an alien 
power; one of the most prominent clauses in their programme 
is agitation for the repeal of the anti-Jesuit legislation of Bis- 
marck, passed by him owing to the disintegrating effect he 
thought the Jesuits were having upon the national life. One 
can most emphatically say that the Centre represents an out- 
of-date system of ecclesiastical interference with political af- 
fairs and as such must be condemned. Yet this faction repre- 
senting that section of the population which statistics prove to 
be in every respect, as far as statistics can prove, inferior, has 
held the balance of power between Right and Left in the Ger- 
man heichstag. Whether they will continue in this privileged 
position is still a matter for speculation; it depends on whether 
or no the Socialists will abandon their attitude of pure nega- 
tion and will consent to work along with the other groups of 
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the Left. If they do so a majority for the Left can be ob- 
tained independently of the Centre. 

In recent years there have been distinct signs among the 
prominent Socialist leaders, especially in South Germany, of 
an increasing appreciation of realities; many of the anarchical 
extravagances of former generations have been rejected and 
comparative sanity has been revealed in the counterpoise of 
privilege and obligation and in admitting those limitations to 
individual license which ordered society necessitates. But in 
the Reichstag a majority of the party still adheres to the an- 
cient formulas; undisguised revolution is preached and not 
evolution to a more perfect state of society. Many of the items 
of the party programme would be subscribed to without hesi- 
tation by anyone recognising the necessary evolution in the re- 
lations between individuals comprising the social organism. 
However vaguely defined it may be, the pivot of their whole 
success is the instinctive revolt of untutored moral feeling 
against the injustice of a class of drones fattening on the pro- 
duce of others’ industry. One must be an incurable cynic to 
suppose that an essentially perverse morality could be respon- 
sible for the enormous recent growth of Socialism in Germany. 
But with the underlying truth of Socialism it fares as with 
so many other truths—in order to be compelling to the dull 
wit of the average man it has to be presented under the guise 
of caricature; the sober argument of him whom the semi- 
illiterate stigmatise as “‘a harmless citizen” is unheeded. The 
injustice I have just mentioned exists in modern society and 
probably to a greater extent, in any case, in a more acute form, 
in Germany than in England; its cure would simply be the 
elimination of parasites. Whether this is a possible ideal or 
not, need not concern us here; what does concern us is the form 
which this ideal assumes in the Socialist repertoire—our So- 
cialist at once demands the abolition of class distinctions. 
Again, it is perfectly true that the toilers of all nations have a 
common interest in the removal of the injustice of one man 
sowing and another gathering in the harvest; whence the So- 
cialist demands the abolition of national distinctions. Making 
the fullest possible allowance for the instinctive greediness of 
human nature and the instinctive hatred of the commonplace 
man against any species of distinction, one is bound to believe 
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that the stupendous wave of popular feeling represented by 
four and a quarter millions of Socialist voters derives its main 
impetus from the existence of real disparity between fruition 
and toil. 

To one who holds that politics should be unsullied by the 
introduction of selfish interests, the increase in the Radical 
vote must be very gratifying. The Radicals are the only 
strictly political party in the Reichstag; they alone place the 
questions of national welfare and equal justice to all in the 
foreground. The Conservatives advocate agrarian interests; 
a glance at the political partition of Germany shows that all 
their constituencies lie in agricultural districts. The Centre 
represents the interests of priesthood and all its mandates 
come from the crosier-ruled localities of what was the Holy 
Roman Empire of the West. The Socialists pander to Labour 
and derive all their strength from the great industrial centres 
and large towns of the Empire. Many had feared lest the 
Radical party, on account of its very superiority over the 
others, would suffer; its suecess proves at least the existence 
of a large class in Germany who are not the slaves of crude 
materialism. 

What is of most immediate interest to us is the way in 
which the policy of the Reichstag will be modified by the party 
mutations. Since the elections the Chancellor has frankly 
enough asserted that he intends to govern from his standpoint 
“above the parties’; that is, he is not going to identify the 
policy of the government with that of any single party, but 
relies on his power to effect a grouping of sections, varying 
according to the special circumstances, to secure the passage 
of such measures as he considers essential. He has expressed 
firm opposition to further democratising of the Reichstag, and 
to any introduction of Parliamentarism. So that the Imperial 
government intends to disregard two of the principal sources 
of discontent in the country—redistribution of constituencies 
and responsibility of ministers to the Reichstag. A just dis- 
tribution of seats would add to the representation of all kinds 
of Liberalism and Socialism and would diminish every Conser- 
vative and Centre group. For instance, at present the Centre 
proper has 93 seats and a little over two million voters; the 
Socialists have 110 seats and considerably over four million 
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voters; again the German Conservatives have 42 seats and 
eleven hundred thousand voters; the Radicals have 44 seats 
and nearly sixteen hundred thousand voters. Taking the whole 
Reichstag, the government coalition has 193 seats and 44 mil- 
lion electors; the entire Left has 202 seats and 74 million 
voters. If a government has once admitted the principle of 
universal suffrage, it is obvious that such a glaring abuse must 
sooner or later be effaced; yet Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg has 
stated his intention not to remedy it, the political map of Ger- 
many as outlined during the years 1867-71 is to continue fur- 
ther. In those years the country was divided into 397 districts, 
each containing as nearly as possible a population of 100,000. 
Since then the population has increased by over 26 millions, 
and the increase is almost entirely urban, whilst many rural 
districts have less inhabitants than forty years ago; at the 
present time the smallest constituency, Schaumburg-Lippe, has 
10,000 electors, whilst the largest, Teltow-Charlottenburg 
(Berlin), has 339,000. 

The second point I have alluded to is a source of no less irri- 
tation than the unjust distribution of seats—I mean the ques- 
tion of ministerial responsibility. The various members of 
the government are now the direct appointees of the Kaiser; 
their policy has to be framed in such a way that a majority in 
its favour can be found by dexterous manipulation of the 
many Reichstag factions; without Reichstag sanction no mea- 
sure can become law; but defeat of the goverrment policy by 
no means involves the overthrow of the government. 

We can be sure that these two matters will occupy much 
the mind of the newly-elected Reichstag; especially Liberals 
and Radicals have a number of motions on the matter, and the 
Radicals have advanced alternative schemes, fully discussed 
among their constituents previous to their presentation in the 
Reichstag. But the opinion of well-informed men seems to be 
that the government will offer successful resistance to their 
proposals. The 74 millions will on constitutional questions be 
ruled by the 44 millions. 

The most delicate subject for Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
will in all probability be the financial question. ‘The strictly 
internal finances are chiefly managed by the various provincial 
governments (Landtage) ; as far as the Reichstag is concerned 
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with finance it is mainly to provide for the needs of the army 
and navy. Bethmann-Hollweg has to confront two difficult 
problems. On the one hand he must obtain a majority in 
favour of the proposed increase on naval and military expendi- 
ture, on the other hand he must obtain another majority in 
favour of his proposals for procuring the necessary income, 
and under the circumstances these two majorities cannot be 
identical. For increased expenditure he will be compelled to 
rely chiefly upon the Right and Centre; for increased income, 
which will almost certainly include those Death Duties which 
the Right and Centre registered in 1909, his supporters will 
have to come from the Left. The uncertainty lies in the atti- 
tude of the Socialists; it is quite possible that they will, adher- 
ing to their tactics of negation, refuse to vote for the Death 
Duties; if they do, then the poorer classes will havea still 
heavier burden to bear. 

It may be taken as certain that the increased demand 
will be granted, and in this the Reichstag will have overwhelm- 
ingly popular sympathy behind it. Most Germans recognise 
that for them just as for any other country, the possession of 
a powerful navy is absolutely necessary to national existence; 
and it appears self-deception for men of other nationality not 
to admit this. Moderate men demand a navy so strong that, 
although it might not be able to annihilate its strongest enemy, 
it could at least reduce it to the position of a second-class 
power; thus eliminating the risk of being rashly attacked, a 
risk from which no nation is free except when it can oppose 
force approximately equal to that of its opponent, whether this 
force is. its own or whether it could be relied upon from with- 
out. 

Thus the rivalry in naval construction seems destined to 
continue for the lifetime of the present Reichstag, and the 
average German sees no reason to fear that he will 
succumb in this rivalry. He sees Imperial finances in an ex- 
cellent condition; home and foreign trade improves at an as- 
tonishing pace, the foreign trade, for instance, has increased 
during the past twenty-five years just twice as fast as that of 
England; emigration from Germany has almost ceased, since 
the home labour market absorbs all the supply, in spite of the 
rapid growth of population; the people are industrious, frugal 
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and intelligent; the system of “a nation in arms” has a moral 
effect which an Englishman finds it difficult to understand; the 
sense of responsibility towards the fatherland compares fav- 
ourably with that of any country. Add to this that only the 
physically best of the nation are permitted to serve in the navy, 
where discipline and morale are as perfect as human brain can 
devise. We all hope that the ultima ratio between ourselves 
and Germany may never be resorted to; yet the insulting and 
provocative language addressed to Germany during the past 
twelve months by some of our blundering and unenlightened 
Liberal British statesmen has estranged thousands of the best 
minds of the nation, and rendered impossible any cordiality for 
long time to come. The competition in preparation for war- 
fare must continue; peace could hardly last a month if either 
nation did not fear a conflict with the other. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the situation facing the 
Reichstag somewhat as follows: a continuation of the military 
and naval policy is necessary; increased revenue will be re- 
quired and will be obtained by drawing more extensively on 
the wealthier classes, in particular an attempt will be made to 
impose the once-rejected Death Duties; the government will 
probably successfully oppose any revision of constitution and 
the introduction of any real parliamentary régime. 


E. W. PATCHETT. 
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If anyone believed that the century of critical study since 
Schleiermacher had finally settled the truth about Socrates, 
these books would undeceive him. His figure indeed in some of 
its aspects is as vividly impressed upon our imagination as that 
of any ancient, and we know well enough the main outlines of 
his doctrine. But it is more than a tribute to his achievement 
and versatility that one writer* treats him mainly as a social 
reformer, another as preeminently a moralist,; and a third§$ 
as the dialectician above all. And again how can critics ascribe 
to him every conceivable religious position from strict athe- 
ism? to a mysticism which makes of this snub-nosed satyr a 
spiritual father of the Christian church? This last claim, at 
least, seems to be put forward in the rapt epilogue of Professor 
Taylor’s stimulating, if provocative, book. The true reason 
for this diversity of judgment is that Socrates was content to 
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teach, and leave writing alone. The problem then is critical, 
to estimate the historical value of our sources. Leaving aside 
for the present the contemporary caricature of Aristophanes, 
and the few notices of Aristotle, whose evidence is not first- 
hand, we have as primary evidence for the teaching of Socrates 
the writings of his two followers, Plato and Xenophon. The 
works of both may be included in a literary genre which sprang 
up in the controversy over Socrates’ teaching. These “Socra- 
tic discourses” were a kind of philosophical prose drama in 
which the master took a leading part. Such are most of the 
dialogues of Plato, and fragments of similar discussions are 
embedded in Xenophon’s “Memorabilia.” But one effect of 
Socrates’ teaching diminishes the historical value of such writ- 
ings. He taught by the spoken rather than the written word, 
because, as he put it, he wished only to play the part of midwife 
to his pupils’ ideas. Their thought had a life and growth of 
its own, and their historical picture of Socrates’ doctrine loses 
so far as they themselves went beyond him. Thus in Plato 
there is a distinct development from Socrates to the Platonic 
philosophy. By what test then can we distinguish between 
the real and the Platonic Socrates? It was doubtless this diffi- 
culty that led Hegel, and many after him, to accept the account 
of Xenophon as more historical. ‘‘But in regard to the content 
of his teaching and the point reached by him in the develop- 
ment of thought, we have in the main to look to Xenophon,”’ 
says Hegel. Now this is a serious limitation. We are to trust 
for the philosophy of Socrates a man who was no philosopher 
and who finally left his master at the age of twenty-five to 
serve as a soldier of fortune in farthest Asia. Again, the opu- 
lent material of the Platonic dialogues is left without critical 
sifting; the early, negative dialogues are taken to be Socratic 
because they resemble the “historical Socrates” supposed to be 
found in Xenophon; but this is a false critical method, because 
it rests on no principle. What is more serious, Xenophon’s 
limited insight is made the criterion for Plato’s historicity, and 
our Socrates shrinks painfully to a “mere Polonius.” Yet He- 
gel’s influence has led many scholars to accept Xenophon as 
the main authority for Socrates. Let us examine the creden- 
tials of this witness. When scholars began to scan the “Me- 
morabilia”’ more closely, they rid it of many contradictions by 
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excising freely—for that was the critical fashion of the day. 
But a subtler criticism recognised that a free sowing of little 
daggers over the text did not solve the problems of the “Memo- 
rabilia,”’ for these were not so much textual as psychological. 
The question in reality was, what kind of man Xenophon shows 
himself to be, and what were his aims? Not merely Xeno- 
phon’s philosophical ability, but his historical competence 
became suspect. The most thorough effort to disentangle the 
true from the Xenophontic Socrates was made in the vast, 
learned,and ardent work of Joél,on whichM. Robin bases his es- 
say. Thisbookwas more than an attempt to distinguishSocrates 
as he was from Socrates as he appeared to a much smaller man. 
Joél impugns Xenophon’s singleness of purpose. His theory is 
that Xenophon adapted Socrates, as he used King Cyrus in 
another work, to his own ideals; that in fact he was no histo- 
rian, but a romancer, and took his goods where he found them. 
The first task of the critic,* then, is to discover the nature and 
source of Xenophon’s ideas and so sift out the true Socratic 
wheat. How delicate this operation is may be gathered from 
the fact that Joél finds the chief outside element to be derived 
from a school so nearly related to Socrates as the Cynics. With 
this fine-spun analysis we have no concern at present. Let us 
pass to the case M. Robin marshals against Xenophon, only 
noting, in view of what has to be said later, that the criterion 
which Joél used is the, to him, irrefragable authority of Aris- 
totle. 

M. Robin makes his first question psychological. What 
can we gather of Xenophon’s nature from his works, and what 
is the character of those works? Obviously this is the right 
method. The “Memorabilia” and the other Socratic works 
should not be snatched out of their context and loosely balanced 
against Plato. We cannot dwell on the charges of vanity, 
superstition, and intellectual incompetence which M. Robin 
presses, perhaps too hardly, against Xenophon personally. And 
it can only be noted that the romanticism which is evident 
even in his serious histories finds full vent in the “Cyropaedia.” 
The question is, how far these general characteristics come out 
in the “Memorabilia.” It is startling to find how few, vague 
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and even contradictory are the historical references of this 


\ historian. Are there many facts that we do not already know 
\ from Plato? And was not the book written with an apologetic 
‘aim some considerable time after Socrates’ death? To turn to 


the subject matter, it would be hypercritical to object that 
generalship and agriculture are Xenophon’s interests rather 
than Socrates’. (It might be added that Socrates would discuss 
with Xenophon just the subjects in which the lad was inter- 
ested). But it certainly is curious to read of Socrates discussing 
with the young Pericles far away Asian tribes which Xenophon 
met in his travels after he had finally left his master; still more 
curious to light upon the Persian king speaking in another 
book with the voice of Socrates (of this more below); and 
above all perplexing to find Socrates, the dialectician, appar- 
ently using his discussions, negative and positive alike, for 
edification and not for science. Is this figure of Mr. Barlow, 
so insufferable in his moralising, the result of Xenophon’s 
apologetic aims? Or are we to suspect that both Socrates and 
Cyrus are Xenophon speaking through a mask? And, lastly, 
when Cyrus is found to be making use of some of the very 
arguments for immortality set forth in Plato’s “Phaedo,” * 
can we free ourselves from the suspicion that Xenophon is not 
wholly a first-hand source, but used other available literary 
material for his ‘“‘reminiscences”? But if Xenophon so used the 
“Phaedo,” a work not usually called Socratic in the strict his- 
torical sense, then his evidence is not so immediate as was 
thought, and we are driven to ask questions about the histori- 
city of the “Phaedo.” Lastly, it may be noted that Aristotle 
nowhere mentions Xenophon as a source, and seems in places 
tacitly to disagree with him. We must return to Plato, but 
how? 

Zuceante and Wundt use what may be called an eclectic 
method. They use Plato to intensify Xenophon, and Xenophon 
to tone down Plato, holding Aristotle as a reserve authority. 
There is, says Wundt, no certain rule to determine how far the 
true Socratic doctrine extends in these two writers. ‘The in- 


*Zuccante, pp. 380-7. Burnet, p. li. Taylor, pp. 32-7. The paral- 
lelism seems to be thoroughly established, but I doubt if Taylor’s infer- 
ences from the fact are equally well founded. 
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dividual content of Socratic thought,” he concludes, “‘is disput- 
able, and will always remain so from the character of our 
sources.” Zuccante, using the same critical method, is more 
optimistic. He admits fully the distinction between Plato and 
Xenophon, but appears to regard this as a happy circumstance 
which will enable the critic to temper each extreme by the 
other and so arrive at the genuine figure of Socrates. Thus he 
points out that the dialogues in ‘“Memorabilia’”, III, 10, between 
Socrates and the three artists, are given as having a moral 
purpose. But the dialogues themselves suggest that their 
originals dealt with expressiveness in art, the relation of good- 
ness to beauty, and of beauty to utility. These principles are 
obscured in Xenophon because his aim is edification. But if 
other passages in Xenophon are compared with this chapter, 
and the Platonic theory of art is used to draw out the principles 
latent in Xenophon, it seems likely that in Xenophon there are 
the materials for reconstructing a well-considered aesthetic 
theory. With the new light we are able to reject Xenophon’s 
contention that Socrates’ aim was purely practical, for the 
dialectical purpose has now been laid bare. A fortiori, this is 
true of the conversation with Theodote, the hetaira, upon her 
art. This method of comparison illuminates the vagueness of 
Xenophon’s account of the method of Socrates, too; for the 
exposition of the concept of virtue, say, in the ““Meno”’ clears 
up difficulties and establishes what Xenophon only imperfectly 
conveyed in his account. 

This may be very true, but it is only critical opportun- 
ism. Above all, Socrates is still tied. to Xenophon, limited to 
Xenophon’s range and, to some extent, to Xenophon’s interests. 
And we are left still with the doubt whether such comparisons 
do very much to clear up the real problem. For the method 
depends on showing a substantial identity of thought in the 
Xenophontic and the Platonic Socrates. If this is done, then 
the true Socrates is revealed. But when we talk of a develop- 
ment of thought, we also imply a measure of identity between 
the two stages. Now, it is notorious that Socrates and Plato 
have a common core of doctrine, that Socrates had the germ 
of Platonism. That is the difficulty of using Plato as a his- 
torical witness. But how can the critic, in playing Xenophon 
off against Plato, be certain which of these identities he is re- 
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\ vealing? Is he interpreting Xenophon’s imperfect comprehen- 
. sion by a clear account, or does he use the later stages of a 
\doctrine to explain the earlier? However well, then, this com- 

parison may work in particular cases, it still leaves the main 
difficulty untouched. And it will be unavailing to use Aristotle 
as a touchstone, for Aristotle, as Professors Burnet and Taylor 
show, gives no information about Socrates which could not be 
derived from Plato. If Xenophon and Aristotle both drew from 
Plato, the key to the problem must lie in Plato and the tradi- 
tion of his school. 


I need only refer to Ritter’s work because he sees that in 
Plato the true Socrates is to be found; also he recognises ex- 
plicitly the existence of an inner circle besides the outer ring 
of young men who were attracted by Socrates. This point is 
of primary importance for Dr. Taylor. 


Both the English books in the list come from the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, and both rest on the Academic tradition, 
that is, on Plato. The “Phaedo,” which Dr. Burnet edits, is the 
critical point in the series of Plato’s dialogues, for it marks a 
decided advance in thought on the first or “Socratic” stage of 
Plato. Thus it expounds as an already accepted doctrine the 
theory of Ideas, uses that theory as ground for the hope of 
immortality, and is saturated with that mystic religious feel- 
ing which had its roots far back in Orphism and which devel- 
oped into Neo-Platonism. All this we have been accustomed 
to call Platonic, yet it occurs in a dialogue which is dedicated 
to the last hours of his master. As Plato was a great artist, 
is it not strange that he should allow his Socrates to give as a 
supreme testament beliefs and hopes he never shared? If so, 
says Dr. Burnet, the ‘Phaedo’ would be “little better than a 
heartless mystification.” This view, so reasonable in itself, is 
supported by a detailed examination of the text, in which he 
shows that the allusions in it could only refer to Socrates’ 
youth. For example, it is said that the account of Socrates’ 
early occupation with science really referred to Plato’s intellec- 
tual development. But Dr. Burnet proves point for point that 
the controversies referred to were all dead issues in Plato’s 
youth, while they were burning questions in the middle of the 
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fifth century.* I pass by the theory of ideas, on which Dr. 
Burnet throws a good deal of light, to come to the doctrine of 
immortality, which is specially appropriate in the mouth of 
Socrates. There is good reason to hold that the large Orphic 
element in Plato, which has been considered peculiar to his 
temperament, was Socratic also. There are traces of the Or- 
phic teaching about immortality in Xenophon, and we have 
already seen that there is ground for believing that the dying 
Cyrus, in Xenophon, is really speaking with the voice of Socra- 
tes when he gives his reasons for believing that death does not 
end life. Thus the mystical atmosphere of the ‘Phaedo’ would 
be true to the real spirit of Socrates, and Socrates the ration- 
alist will have to disappear from the text-books. It is a curious 
thing, too, that Aristophanes’ picture of the Socratic school, 
which Dr. Taylor brilliantly interprets, is full of Orphic ritual.+ 
But for further details readers must be referred to Dr. Burnet’s 
masterly introduction and notes. 


Professor Taylor holds the same general view as his col- 
league, but goes a good deal farther. His essays attempt to 
mark off the special activity of Socrates from that of Plato, and 
they give the impression that Dr. Taylor is here ‘tossing his 
thoughts’ before entering on a more systematic work. Cer- 
tainly the effect is stimulating. Though Dr. Taylor contributes 
to the criticism of Aristotle as an authority on Socrates, and 
has collected valuable material for a history of the words 


eldos and (ééa, the most original contention in this series of 
essays touches Socrates’ life and religion. Dr. Taylor argues 
that he was the head of a conventicle of Orphic-Pythagoreans, 
the members of which practised the religious life and studied 
science together. It is indeed probable, as Diels has shown, 


*Dr. Taylor also gives reason to believe that the caricature of Socra- 
tes as a natural scientist in the “Clouds” of Aristophanes corresponds 
with his youthful activities as related in the ‘““Phaedo.” It might perhaps 
be added that Xenophon affords some slight support to this view. At 
least, his account of Socrates’ teleology (Mem. I, 4) seems to presuppose 
an acquaintance with the theories of Diogenes of Apollonia, which are 
exploited in the “Clouds” (see Dimmler “Akademika,” p. 118). 


*This was first fully brought out by Dieterich. Those who are con- 
vinced by every point in Dr. Taylor’s argument should temper their cer- 
tainty with Mr. Petrie’s article in ‘Mind.’ 
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that Socrates was the head of a school, and analogy suggests 
_ that the association would be a cultus. But Dr. Taylor means 
a great deal more than that. The religion of the conventicle 
was not simply a formal bond, but the very core and centre of 
the common life. For Socrates was closely linked to the doc- 
trine and practice of those men, half devotee and half scientist, 
who followed the rule of Pythagoras. This is indeed a new 
aspect of Socrates. It is startling to find the shrewd, ironical 
dialectician retiring with his little band, as Dr. Taylor con- 
jectures, to make their souls by conning the Orphic scriptures, 
even if the canon is to be made intellectually respectable by the 
inclusion of Hesiod and Parmenides.* Thus he lived with his 
congregation of faithful, preparing for death. And this life 
led him to his own death, for Dr. Taylor contends that the re- 
ligious charges brought at his trial were aimed at his Orphism. 
The state, he holds, could not countenance a belief in immor- 
tality, which sets men’s main cares and strivings outside this 
present world; and the admission of foreigners to the cult was 
suspicious, even in ‘the school of Greece.’ In Dr. Taylor’s eyes 
the very absence of direct evidence is confirmation of his 
theory, for Socrates could not afford in the ‘Apology’ to touch 
on his guilt. So apparently this view disposes of the impres- 
sion one somehow gets from the ‘Apology’, that Socrates jested 
and quibbled over the legal charges because he felt that they 
did not matter very much, while his relation to the Athenian 
people (to which he gives the main part of his answer) was 
supremely important. And it is strange to think that the So- 
crates who valued his life so little beside the truth, should so 
deftly have concealed his beliefs till he was condemned and it 
no longer mattered whether he proclaimed them or not. 


If Socrates retains more than a tinge of the vanishing 
past, he is also unexpectedly modern, for the discipline of which 
these secret pursuits form a part grows amazingly like the 
propaedeutic in the ‘Republic’ under Dr. Taylor’s hands. It is 


*This is a conjecture based on Xenophon’s words about S. reading “the 
treasures of the wise men of former times” with his friends. But there 
is just as much or as little reason for suspecting the wise men to be 
physicists, with Diimmler, or the poets, with Joél, or indeed any other 
authors quoted by Socrates in Plato. 
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perhaps unnecessary to add that the proof for all these novel- 
ties is largely drawn from the ‘Clouds.’ The argument is ex- 
tremely ingenious, but it is beset with all the difficulties which 
must be encountered by any attempt to define exactly a stage 
of a development when the evidence is imperfect. Let us ex- 
amine such of the details as there is space to touch on. 
Among the proofs that immortality was abhorrent to the 
Athenian mind, a famous passage in Aristophanes is quoted. 
It is Aeschylus’ invective against Euripides in the “Frogs,” 
where, Dr. Taylor says, pandering, sacrilege, incest, and belief 
in immortality are in an “‘ascending climax of iniquity.” As if 
comedy did not use the sister of Climax—Anticlimax! Fortu- 
nately the same play will furnish Dr. Taylor with another 
deadly sin. We learn (1. 151) that in Hades there is a marsh 
(the idea is Orphic, be it observed) and 
“plunged therein 
“Whoso has wronged the stranger here on earth, 
Or robbed his boylove of the promised pay, 
Or swinged his mother, or profanely smitten 
His father’s cheek, or sworn an oath forsworn, 
Or copied out a speech of Morsimus.” * 
The inference is clear. There is an “ascending climax of ini- 
quity’—cheating strangers, chousing intimates, mother-beat- 
ing, impiety to the head of the family, breaking oaths (that 
most subversive of all sins against men); and finally, perpe- 
tuating the works of an execrable poet. And if moderns are 
surprised to find either the doctrine of immortality or bad 
literary taste such deadly sins in Athens, we must remember 
that Athenians were very orthodox, and very artistic. That 
is not all. The reference to immortality is, of course, to Euri- 
pides’ famous lines, “who knows if life is death, and death 
life.” If Professor Taylor had quoted the next few lines after 
his climax, the nerve of Aeschylus’ invective would have been 
revealed. They run: 
“And therefore our city is swarming to-day 
With clerks and with demagogue-monkeys who play 


Their jackanape tricks at all times, in all places 
Deluding the people of Athens.” 


*B. Bickley Rogers’ translation. 
tSee Nagelsbach, Nach-homerische Theologie, p. 241. 
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It is not desperate villainy that these clerklings have 
learned from Euripides. They were not necessarily doers of 
iniquity or heretics, but they picked up the trick of quibbling 
from Euripides’ characters, who would and did argue on the 
stage that black was white, living was dying, and the like, to 
the disgust of plain old-fashioned people. This passage, then, 
is primarily an attack on Euripides the sophist. It proves that 
the belief in immortality was an absurdity, not necessarily an 
impiety, in the eyes of Athenians. But that we knew already. 
And from whom? It was Glaucon who answered Socrates with 
a glance of well-bred surprise that he certainly did not believe 
that kind of thing. And Glaucon, according to Dr. Taylor, was 
in the inner Socratic circle, young though he was! Unfortu- 
nately there is no space to examine Dr. Taylor’s other most in- 
genious arguments on this point. I turn to the suspicion 
attaching to Socrates’ foreign friends. 

Dr. Taylor argues that Xenophon, for apologetic reasons, 
“tries to cover up the fact that these intimate friends were 
foreigners.” Is not this forcing the sense? When Xenophon 
names Socrates’ intimates, it is not necessary to mention where 
they came from. Later he does so, saying that Simmias and 
Cebes came from Thebes. Then Dr. Taylor argues that Xeno- 
phon only introduces the word “Thebes’ because it is “indispen- 
sable to the point of the passage.” If so, Xenophon was very 
maladroit not to drop the passage. But it is bewildering to find 
that ‘the point of the passage’ actually is to proclaim that these 
men were Thebans and yet came to Athens to associate with 
Socrates. Xenophon may be a bungler, but'this kind of con- 
cealment is positively Hibernian. Again, Dr. Taylor suggests 
that in the “curious list of special intimates given at I. 2. 48 
the language seems to be purposely chosen to conceal the fact 
that three of the seven persons named were foreigners.”’ Xeno- 
phon’s words are: “They associated with him not to become 
leaders in politics or in law, but that by becoming good men 
they might be able to do good to their home and kinsmen and 
dependents and friends as well as to their city and fellow- 
citizens.” “I can hardly believe,” writes Dr. Taylor, “that it 
is by mere accident that the words read as if Crito, Chaere- 
phon, Cebes, Phaedo all belonged to one and the same” city- 


*Varia Socratica, p. 144. See Burnet, Introduction. 
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state. I hope the author does not read a similar sinister mean- 
ing into Xenophon’s use of the word “home.” The usage 
seems to be eminently natural. These men had one home and 
one city, but they had many relatives and many fellow-citizens. 
So one can speak of two opposing armies as fighting for coun- 
try, hearth and home, wives and children, without implying 
that the war is civil! It looks as if Xenophon named Socrates’ 
foreign friends and their foreign origin quite freely when he 
wanted to. If so, Dr. Taylor’s suspicion vanishes. And it is 
easy to forget that Xenophon’s ‘Memorabilia’ was only one 
book in a cloud of controversial literature over Socrates. 
There is no reason to suppose that the opposition omitted ob- 
vious charges against Socrates; and in that case it was futile 
for Xenophon to ignore the charges, still more futile even to 
tread near dangerous ground if he was bent on ignoring them. 

I take another detail which helps to strengthen the picture 
of this mystical Pythagorean Socrates, whose life is a “daily 
dying.” In the “Symposium” Socrates is said to have fallen 
into a trance at the siege of Potidaea, which aroused the curi- 
osity of the Ionians; they flocked round him and camped out 
in the frost to see how long he would stand exposed. There is 
something comical in the picture of these soft southerners 
enduring the Thracian frosts to see the spectacle. But Dr. 
Taylor delves a good deal deeper than that. He takes it as a 
singularly happy touch that Plato represents the Ionians, ‘‘the 
countrymen of the originators of Greek science,” as “particu- 
larly struck by a kind of thing they evidently had never seen 
at home.” The inference is that these trances were neither At- 
tic nor Ionian, but a religious experience limited to the West, 
and especially connected with the Italian sect of Pythagoras. 
This is, then, another proof that Socrates was a Pythagorean, 
another proof that he practised suspicious, un-Attic rites. 
Doubtless, Ionians were unused to seeing middle-aged men 
stand for twenty-four hours motionless and barefoot in the 
cold. No doubt, too, trances are more common in some com- 
munities than in others. But it is a pure figment to contend 
that such ecstasies were not Ionian.; Any Athenian who 


On ecstasy and divination in Ionia, see Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. iv, p. 231. He holds that too much has been made of the 
Ionian sceptical temperament. 
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heard Herodotus reciting his history knew all about the Ionian 
wonder-men with their trances and reincarnations. It is true 
that the Pythagoreans especially practised these adventures 
of the soul, but their hagiology was not Italian; it was Ionian. 
Abaris, Aristeas, Pherecydes, Hermotimus a fellow-townsman 
of Anaxagoras the scientist !)—all these dim figures lived on 
the eastern shore of the Aegean. And as Pythagoras was forty 
when he left Ionian Samos for Italy, he may be assumed to 
have already formed the habit of falling into trances. This 
argument, then for Socrates’ spiritual sonship to Pythagoras 
is considerably weakened. And it doesn’t seem quite irrelevant 
to repeat that Socrates had an exquisite sense of humor. 
Whether Dr. Taylor’s main contentions are accepted by 
scholars or not, he has written a most stimulating book.. It is 
a distinct advance that he, with Dr. Burnet, returns to Plato 
as our main authority for Socrates. Then we can recognise in 
the master of Plato a kindred spirit who also had immortal 
longings and loved divine things. 
A. S. FERGUSON. 


A Pluralistic Universe. The Meaning of Truth. Some Prob- 
lems of Philosophy. By William James. New York, 1909- 
1911. 


Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience (translated 
by F. L. Pogson, under the title Time and Free Will. Lon- 
don, 1910). Matiére et mémoire (translated by Nancy M. 
Paul and W. S. Palmer. London, 1911). L’evolution créa- 
trice (translated by Arthur Mitchell. New York, 1911). 
La perception du changement. The Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, 1911. Par Henri Bergson. 


Thought and Things or Genetic Logic. Three volumes: Func- 
tional Logic, Experimental Logic, Real Logic. By James 
Mark Baldwin. New York, 1906-1911. 


The philosopher is frequently thought of as a “blind man 
in a dark room looking for a black hat that is not there.” He 
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is reproached for neglecting the deeper and more serious prob- 
lems that life inevitably raises and even for looking quite aside 
from the results which science labors so faithfully to attain. 
And it must in honesty be confessed that there have been those 
who have quarrelled over artificial questions arising from a 
barbarous terminology whose sole function apparently con- 
sisted in making possible such discussions. Yet some there 
always are whose hearts beat warm for the interests of living 
men and who wrestle persistently with those human issues 
which they intuitively recognize as of central importance. This 
was the key-note of William James’s life and the secret of his 
power. With all the energy and force of his whole personality 
he championed human causes. It was this, for example, that 
led him to vindicate so eloquently the exercise of living faith 
whenever positive knowledge seemed inadequate for the needs 
of life and of action. The spirit most akin to his was intro- 
duced to English and to American philosophy by the enthusi- 
astic praises of James himself. “Open Bergson,” he wrote, 
‘‘and new horizons open on every page youread. . . . It tells 
of reality itself, instead of reiterating what dusty-minded pro- 
fessors have written about what other previous professors 
have thought.” The widespread interest in the writings of the 
French philosopher springs not only from their originality and 
suggestiveness and from their charm of style, but more par- 
ticularly from their romantic spirit which bursts the confines 
of mechanism and finds in the creative activity and freedom 
of its own life the key to the heart of all things. Humanity 
has another apostle of consciousness and of freedom with all 
the values which attach to these. 

Philosophy, furthermore, touches science rather more 
closely than is frequently supposed. Copernicus, Galileo, Kep- 
ler, and Newton have all profoundly influenced mod- 
ern speculation and the methematical conceptions of Des- 
cartes and of Leibniz too have left their impress. Nor 
can the particular form of the philosophy of Kant, with 
its limitation of experience to the realm of the mechanical 
categories, be accounted for without reference to the nature 
and the methods of the sciences of his time. Then the histori- 
cal and social sciences sprang into being, and in our own age 
these have assumed such importance as to make necessary 
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their consideration in any investigation of the presuppositions 
of knowledge. Such thinkers as Eucken, Rickert, Windelband, 
and the founders of the new journal Logos, therefore, though 
retaining in large measure the spirit and the method of Kant, 
nevertheless feel the necessity of attacking this wider problem 
and as a result philosophy is again undergoing transformation. 

The interrelation of science and philosophy appears also 
when we consider evolutionary theory. The debt which science 
owes philosophy is in this case not always fully recognized. 
Long before biology sought to trace the kinship of all living 
forms and their development, philosophy had inaugurated an 
historical spirit and an evolutionary point of view through 
Leibniz, Kant, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schelling, and Hegel, 
not to mention earlier intimations as far back as the Greek 
cosmologists. The new form and significance, however, which 
the theory received in the hands of biology, in turn exercised a 
potent. influence on all departments of philosophy. Not only 
were theology, comparative religion, anthropology, and child 
study modified, but also psychology, esthetics, and ethics, and, 
more recently still, logical theory as well. 

The traditional formal logic of the Scholastics with its 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, had, indeed, already so outlived any 
possible usefulness that its retention in certain isolated places 
must be ascribed to the law of persistency. Hegel had given 
philosophy a decidedly higher and more concrete point of view. 
Under his influence logicians learned to see that the mind does 
not approach its objects from without, fashioning and organiz- 
ing them according to simple, stereotyped forms of activity, as 
a machine transforms in certain definite ways the material 
with which it is fed. Thought is so inseparable from the ob- 
jects with which it deals that we must, to put it roughly, regard 
it as the specific manner or method by which a self-developing 
process reveals its particular content. It is this which modern 
logicians have attempted to analyze, describing the judgments 
of a mind operating in its ideal or universal capacity, and 
seeking to determine their relative value according to the 
measure in which they are able to express their own intent and 
to convey the higher forms of truth. Dewey and his Chicago 
associates felt the need of treating more particularly the ac- 
tual, empirical judgment without specific reference to its ideal 
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or universal nature. They attempted to ascertain the psycho- 
logical conditions out of which judgment arises, as well as the 
interests in which it functions, and its ‘cash value’ for the ex- 
perience in question. To Baldwin this seemed inadequate. He 
was convinced that, if we would correctly understand the 
nature and significance of thought and of the various forms of 
judgment, we must approach them from a genetic or evolution- 
ary point of view. Thought itself grows, and this not merely 
in the sense of its becoming more accurate or more comprehen- 
sive, but in the sense that it continually assumes genuinely new 
forms and apprehends the world in ever-changing ways. Prin- 
ciples, for example, that appear self-evident on the ‘logical’ 
stage of mental development and there serve as categories of 
thought, are not present to consciousness or explicitly opera- 
tive on the ‘pre-logical’ or ‘hyper-logical’ stages. Baldwin, 
therefore, attempts to trace the development of cognitive ex- 
perience from its simplest possible form through perception, 
play, semblance, etc., to the explicit dualism of subject and 
object characteristic of the thought generally treated by logic, 
and then on to the more immediate, ‘hyper-logical’ modes of 
the religious and esthetic consciousness. An interesting 
parallel to his description of ‘pre-logical’ experience is found in 
Lévy-Bruhl’s recent studies of the primitive mind. Primitive 
perception and representation, we are told, are not individual, 
but report social and collective beliefs; the law of contradiction 
is not recognized; on the contrary, there is a positive ‘law of 
participation’ according to which different things may be re- 
garded as one and the same and as occupying the same place 
at the same time. If the results of these scholars meet with 
ultimate acceptance, they will necessitate a reinterpretation of 
primitive life and society just as they already promise to one 
critic “a complete reconstruction of psychology and also of the 
cognate philosophical disciplines of logic and epistemology, 
leaving the time-honoured distinctions far behind.” A more 
conservative temper would not hazard such prophesies even 
though recognizing the significance and suggestiveness of 
Baldwin’s work and the undoubted value of the detailed, psy- 
chological description which illumines the account of the pro- 
cess through which the mind of the individual develops its true 
nature. Logic and psychology must not be confused, yet they 
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must somehow be brought into speaking terms with each other 
even though the attempt to do so is exposed to the attacks of 
both recalcitrant parties. Baldwin’s volumes seem conclusive 
evidence that the day of any mere apprenticeship in America 
to German philosophy has passed, and their appearance in Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish translations is a well-deserved recog- 
nition of the creative scholarship of the New World. 

Other tendencies in recent philosophy also attest its close 
contact with the evolutionary spirit of science. Of these the 
most important, perhaps, is one that may be called anti-intel- 
lectualism. Its form is varied and frequently undefined, but in 
the philosophies of James and of Bergson it crystallizes into a 
doctrine of far-reaching consequences. Under the influence of 
Darwinism, the static and discrete gradually lost their earlier 
importance and added emphasis was placed on continuity, and 
on the processes of life, growth, and development. Now, in- 
tellect seems, at first glance, to be most at home when it is 
dealing with the static and the eternally abiding, with fixed 
laws of an existent world and the relations of mathematics. 
Inevitably the question arises whether it is able to interpret 
adequately or even self-consistently the essential nature of pro- 
cess, duration, or spatial continuity. James and Bergson give 
an emphatic negative and therewith declare the complete bank- 
ruptcy of intellectualism and its logic. The problems of Zeno 
again loom up, but, since motion and becoming can not in our 
day, as they were in that of the Eleatic, be declared illusory, 
the absurdities are ascribed to the nature of the instrument by 
which we seek to apprehend them. Conception, it is contended, 
distorts the true nature not only of continuity but also of 
motion and of life. It chops them up into bits, into discrete, 
static units which acquire a semblance to realiy only by a cine- 
matographical procedure. Intellect, for example, necessarily 
thinks of space and time as infinitely divisible. This, however, 
renders impossible even the simplest facts of perception. Give 
the tortoise but the slightest start and Achilles can not over- 
take it, for, by the time he has reached its starting-point, it 
will already have forged ahead and so on ad infinitum, the 
intervening distance becoming ever smaller but never entirely 
obliterated. The flying arrow must occupy a definite point in 
space at each point of time and therefore be at rest, since it is 
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not moving where it is and evidently can not move where it is 
not. Instead of catching the unitary, continuous pulse of 
movement, our “intellectual handling” of it, as, indeed, of every 
concrete thing, “is a retrospective patchwork, a post-mortem 
dissection.” We can not deal with it in its actual becoming, 
but only with the completed process, with the product which 
has become. Yet that which is most real is not dead but living, 
not motionless but in ceaseless, spontaneous, and creative ac- 
tivity. Therefore, Bergson comes to the conclusion that “not 
one of the categories of our thought—unity, multiplicity, me- 
chanical causality, intelligent finality, etc., applies exactly to 
the things of life. . . . In vain we force the living into this 
or that one of our moulds. All the moulds crack. They are 
too narrow, above all too rigid, for what we try to put into 
them.” Logic and reality are incommensurable, so that every 
attempt to deal with the latter in terms of reason must leave 
us with an irrational, alogical, irreducible remainder; “reality, 
life, experience, concreteness, immediacy, use what word you 
will,” James says, “exceeds our logic, overflows and surrounds 
it.” To understand experience we must cease to think it and 
put ourselves at its making, wholly immersing ourselves in its 
onward, living movement. x 

The laws and formulae of science, then, are unable to give 
an adequate or satisfactory account of the organic world. In 
the last analysis, we cannot get beyond mere history. ‘“The 
idea that the living body might be treated by some superhuman 
calculator in the same mathematical way as our solar system,” 
rests on a false metaphysic. Indeed, scientific laws and mathe- 
matical formulae, Bergson contends, are not an absolutely true 
description even of the world of physical objects.* ‘There is 


*With respect to this very important point, however, Bergson does 
not always seem consistent. The sharp contrast between psychical states 
and external phenomena in Time and Free Will frequently rests on the 
assumption that the latter are explicable in mechanical and mathematical 
terms. See also Creative Evolution, pp. 19f., 198. James’s anti-intel- 
lectualism, it should be mentioned, is, on the whole, less extreme (or 
thorough-going, if one prefer) than that of Bergson. His last volume 
particularly, seems less radical. Had he lived to complete it, there are 
indications that he might have rounded out somewhat a philosophy which, 
as the preface recognizes, is now “too much like an arch built only on 
one side.” 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Those who are inclined to deny to classical studies “‘a place 


in the sun” would do well to ‘‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest ” a book entitled Latin and Greek in American Hduca- 
tion, issued in 1911 under the editorship of Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey*. They will find there a valuable series of articles 
and letters dealing with the value of “humanistic, particularly 
classical studies” as a preparation for professional or business 
life. Eminent medical men, engineers, lawyers and theologians 
show how such studies have helped them and may help others 
in the work of their professions. Then follow statesmen, poli- 
ticians, and leading business men, such as James Bryce, James 
Loeb, William Sloane, and John W. Foster. Next come char- 
acteristic contributions from Professors EK, K. Rand, of Har- 
vard, R. M. Wenley, of Michigan, and Paul Shorey, of Chicago. 
An appendix deals with “the doctrine of formal discipline in 
the light of contemporary Psychology.” 

It is impossible to do justice to this work within the nar- 
row limits of these notes. Where there are so many good 
things it is difficult to select, but no reader of the book will 
deny that Professor Shorey’s contribution is, to say the least, 
one of the most remarkable, and a few words upon it will not 
be out of place. Professor Shorey has a combihation of wide 
and profound learning and keen logical ability which pierces 
the mists raised by shibboleths and catchwords; and the ene- 
mies of classical studies will have to reckon with his brilliant 
paper. “The wearisome controversy’, he says, ‘has educated 
the participants on both sides. Both are more careful in their 
dialectic and more cautious in the abuse of exaggeration and 
irrelevancy. Our opponents have grown very shy of the kind 
of logic which delivered them into our hands, though they still 
grotesquely misconceive the nature and aims of our teaching. 

We have won a victory at the bar of educated opinion 
., though we must beware of overestimating its prac- 


*New York, The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
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tical significance. The man in the street has not changed his 
opinion of dead languages, and the great drift of American 
education and life toward absorption in the present has not 
been, perhaps cannot be, checked. . . . But among the 
thoughtful there is a reaction in our favor. They may not 
accept our estimates of the transcendental worth of the classic 
literatures or the unique discipline of classical studies. But 
they have lost forever the illusion that the mere suppression 
of Greek and Latin will bring in the educational millennium. 
They are observing with mixed feelings a Greekless generation 
of graduates, and are wondering what a Latinless generation 
will be like. They admit with some natural reserves the break- 
down of the elective system. They recognize that a real edu- 
cation must be based on a serious, consecutive, progressive 
study of something definite, teachable, and hard. . . Thirty 
or fifty years ago they could contrast with our ideal the actual 
results of that classical training for which we claimed so much. 
It is now our turn to challenge the results of the new system.” 
Professor Shorey dismisses in a few words ‘the hoary fal- 
lacies and irrelevancies which it was once necessary to refute 
in detail.’ He takes it for granted ‘that from the standpoint of 
the ideal all subjects are badly taught, imperfectly learned, and 
quickly forgotten; that the classics are on the whole among 
the better-taught subjects, and that middle-aged business men 
who complain that they cannot read Greek and Latin for plea- 
sure would not distinguish themselves if examined on mediae- 
val history, conic sections, old French, organic chemistry, or 
whatever else they happened to elect in college.’ Again, the 
distinction between ‘the higher and the lower sense of “prac- 
tical” ’ is assumed. It is indeed strange that this patent fact 
is not universally recognized. According to the lower view of 
the word, our college pass courses in science are hardly prac- 
tical at all, for ‘the repeated testimony of business and tech- 
nical men’ tells us that ‘the actual knowledge’ there gained is 
of little value. Thus even teachers of so-called “practical’’ 
subjects cannot take the lower standpoint, else they will have 
to admit that a great deal of their work is useless. 
‘Everybody’, says our author, ‘except President Stanley 
Hall, is now aware that the phrase “dead language” is not an 
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argument but a question-begging epithet or a foolish, outworn 
metaphor.’ Then he adds some wise words on the use of trans- 
lations, on their deficiencies and on the fact that even a little 
acquaintance with the original adds immensely to their use- 
fulness.’ As to the many arguments that have been urged in 
defence of a classical education, Professor Shorey says that, 
while each of them has force, the case for the classics rests, 
not on any one, but on the cumulative force of all. Some will 
emphasize one aspect, some another. But there is one consid- 
eration which seems to our author to be of fundamental im- 
portance. ‘It is the training which the classics give in the art 
of interpretation. Classicists sometimes claim for and scien- 
tific men concede too much to the study of the classics as a 
means of developing the powers of expression. They under- 
estimate its value as a discipline of the intelligence. They 
appreciate its stimulus to emotion. They fail to apprehend its 
subtler effect in blending and harmonizing the two—suffusing 
thought with feeling, informing feeling with thought.’ After 
showing how ‘the daily graduated critical classroom translation 
and interpretation of classical texts’ produces these effects, 
Professor Shorey adds these memorable words, to which, com- 
ing as they do from a man of wide experience and acute obser- 
vation, great weight must be attached: 


Information, knowledge, culture, originality, eloquence, genius 
may exist without a classical training; the critical sense and a 
sound feeling for the relativity of meaning rarely if ever. I have 
never met in private life or encountered in literature a thinker 
wholly disdainful of the discipline of the classics who did not betray 
his deficiency in this respect. 


After all, there is no such thing now as ‘the tyranny of the 
classics.’ As Professor Shorey says, ‘if Huxley were with us 
to-day he would probably be pleading for a revival of classical 
studies.’ 


Whatever.the grievances of the past, present attacks on the 
classics are inspired by the revolt against discipline and hard work, 
the impatience of all serious pre-vocational study, the demand 
for quick utilitarian results, and absorption in the _ up- 
to-date. Our scientific colleagues who invoke these sentiments 
against us will find that they are playing with fire and enlisting 
allies whom they cannot control.... The boy whom they have 
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encouraged to shirk the discipline of Latin will find mathematics 
and physics still more irksome. . . . Let not our scientific col- 
leagues deceive themselves. They are more allied to us by the 
severity and definiteness of their discipline than divided by differ- 
ences of matter and method. In the fundamental classification of 
studies into those which exercise and those which titillate the mind 
they belong withus..... 

The study of the exact sciences yields utility, discipline, and a 
kind of culture; classics give culture, discipline, and a kind of util- 
ity; and to-day they are conjointly opposed to a vast array of “free 
electives,” which are more popular largely because as at present 
taught they demand and impart neither discipline nor culture nor 
utility, but only information, entertainment, and intellectual dissi- 
pation. 


Again, all higher study of modern languages must go if 
the classics go. The teachers of modern languages ‘cannot 
join the hue and cry against dead classics and retain their cul- 
ture courses in Racine and Goethe. For the practical man 
Corneille and Lessing are as dead as Homer and Aristotle. His 
only use for French is “‘to fight the battle of life—with waiters 
in French restaurants.” Cornell University, possessing the 
finest Dante library in the country, had not a single student 
of Dante in 1904.’ The case is similar with English. ‘Shake- 
speare is the belated bard of feudalism. Milton’s diction is as 
obsolete to the readers of Mr. George Ade as his theology. 
Tennyson is a superannuated representative of the Mid-Victo- 
rian compromise. Literature dates from Robert Louis Stev- 
enson; and Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Chesterton 
are not only clever fellows and shrewd advertisers, but pro- 
found thinkers. The Bible, too, is an obsolete and forgotten 
classic.’ Apart from anything else, ‘the languages, the litera- 
tures, the philosophy, the whole higher spiritual tradition of 
the past four hundred years are unintelligible’ without a 
knowledge of the classics. This seems a big statement to make, 
but a little reflexion will show it to be true. 

Again, it is nonsense to talk of ‘ten or twelve years’ inef- 
fectual study of Latin and Greek.’ ‘Undisciplined students will 
doubtless dawdle over anything, from French to mathematics, 
so long as teachers and parents permit it. But in a serious 
school one-fourth of the student’s time for four or five years 
is enough for the acquisition, together with the power to read 
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Cicero and Virgil with pleasure, of more English than class- 
mates who omit Latin will probably learn.’ Latin, says Pro- 
fessor Shorey, is ‘a necessity in anything but an elementary 
or purely technical education.’ If Greek cannot be so called, 
it is at any rate not ‘a scholastic specialty’ but ‘the first of 
luxuries.’ The fact that other subjects which may be called 
luxuries rather than necessities are generally preferred to it 
is largely due to an exaggeration of its difficulties. If average 
students have often been able, after three or four years’ study, 
to read Homer and Plato with delight, surely Greek ought to 
be one of the most commonly chosen, as it is certainly the 
greatest, of the ‘elective’ subjects. 

The extent to which surrender to popularising tendencies 
of the day may rob even a classical scholar of his careful habits 
is, unfortunately, but too evident in the next book with which 
we are to deal. It is probable that a scholar of Professor H. T. 
Peck’s calibre could never have produced such a work as his 
History of Classical Philology,: had not the writing of numer- 
ous articles for popular magazines vitiated his earlier habits. 
A good book of moderate compass, written for ordinary college 
use, and based upon the labours of such men as Sir John E. 
Sandys, whose monumental work was noticed in these columns 
two years ago, would have been very welcome to many teachers 
of the classics. But unfortunately the convenient size of Pro- 
fessor Peck’s work is the only thing for which it can be com- 
mended. It is with a sense of keen disappointment that we 
feel compelled to call attention to the grave defects of a work 
written by a well-known member of a well-known university, 
but as it is merely an exaggerated specimen of a kind of book- 
making which has become too common in certain parts of this 
hemisphere, a few sentences of protest seem to be necessary. 
Let us begin by quoting the last paragraph of Chapter X (p. 
455): 


Of American scholarship it is difficult to write, for the fine 
flavor of it and its opportunities are all new, and its ablest repre- 
sentatives are still living men. Let it be long before it becomes 
possible to mention them in a volume that has to do so fully and 
almost wholly with those who have laid aside their pleasant labours. 


1New York: The Macmillan Co., 1911. 
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This may be the kind of writing which the readers of Scribner’s 
like to have from Dr. Peck’s pen, but most people would prefer 
some more intelligible collocation of words. On page 457 we 
find the following gem: 


Archaeology throws light on usage and on custom, Art refines and 
gives beauty to Numismatics, and makes the readings [sic] of the 
Classics an aesthetic pleasure. 


What a marvellous impulse these words will give to the study 
of Art and to “the readings of the Classics’! On the same 
page we read: 


To-day, one hopes that in whatever form the higher study may re- 
veal itself, it will reveal itself as a longing for idealised worship of 
reality and verity in all things. 


The italies are ours. 


As an example of cheap “journalese”’ combined with ab- 
surdity, the following passage would be hard to beat. It refers 
to Jebb: 


Though not a stranger to drawing-rooms and polite society, he 
edited Sophocles (1883-1896) and Bacchylides (1905), . . . helped 
found [sic] the British School at Athens, and was a master of 
English prose and of Greek verse. It is impossible to overrate his 
combination of deep learning, so easily carried, with the easy tone 
of an accomplished gentleman. 


The present writer can well imagine the horror with which his 
former Greek professor would have read such a passage. 
Again, inaccuracies abound in the book. On p. 362 we find 
‘Perseus’ for ‘Persius’, on p. 372 ‘Euripedes’ for ‘Euripides’, on 
p. 390 ‘Rostok’ for ‘Rostock’, on p. 429 ‘Guilelmo’ for ‘Gugli- 
elmo’, on p. 480 ‘Bartholomeo’ for ‘Bartolommeo’ which is cor- 
rectly given on p. 448), and on p. 445 ‘Archomenos’ for ‘Orcho- 
menos.’ On p. 427 the mention of Otto Riemann in the previous 
sentence seems to have led to the writing of ‘Reimann’ [sic] for 
‘Reinach.’ On p. 365 we read: “The so-called Epistles of Pha- 
laris have already been suspected by many as spurious.’ Here 
‘have’ should, of course’ be ‘had’. On p. 418 we find a ludi- 
crously prosaic misconception of the ‘popular rhyme’ about 
Liddell and Scott. Those who know anything of the life of 
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Bentley will be astonished to read that he ‘diverted the college 
funds to purely academic purposes.’ To refute this statement 
it will be sufficient to quote a few sentences from Mr. Rouse 
Ball’s interesting Notes on the History of Trinity College: 


He [Bentley] proceeded to order, without consulting the college, 
further improvements in the lodge at a cost of £1,200—of this £900 
was paid by order of the seniority. The balance was for the con- 
struction of a granary in which he might store the wheat and malt. 
from the tithes due to him as regius professor; for this the college 
refused to pay, whereupon Bentley claimed it as his right to over- 
rule the seniority in the choice of a junior bursar, and appointed to 
the office a fellow named Walker, who is chiefly celebrated for his 
devoted attachment to Bentley, and who was then, according to 
Bentley’s own interpretation of the statute, ineligible. Walker at 
once paid for the granary. Bentley next proceeded to compel the 
college, through Walker, to buy his malt and wheat at the highest 
prices current in the market for the best qualities, and this although 
(as happened the first year) the malt was badly damaged. : 

He had already assumed the right of appointing to all sete 
offices, and about this period he determined to use this power as a 
means of paying his own domestics. Thus the places of college 
butler and cook were given to his servants; these appointments 
may have been justifiable, but when he conferred the place of porter 
upon his coachman, and after his death upon his son, a boy of fif- 
teen, the abuse became intolerable. 


In speaking of the unbridled “emendation” of texts, our author 
says: ‘In later years the Swedish scholars have shown some- 
thing of this audacity.’ Without ignoring Ljundberg’s Horace 
(Peck, p. 483), we would submit that the Dutch are the chief 
modern examples of the cacoéthes emendandi. However that 
may be, we should like to ask Professor Peck on what grounds 
he calls Ribbeck’s Vergil a ‘conservative text.’ The words 
about Herondas on p. 441 show that the author knows nothing 
of Nairn’s edition. Two pages later he tells us that ‘the great- 
est mind since Scaliger’s, if not the greatest mind of all time, 
is recalled in the illustrious name of Theodor Mommsen (1819- 
1893)’. Without waiting to consider either the cryptic English 
of this sentence or its general reasonableness, we would only 
say that “1893” should be “1903”. That Professor Peck has 
some Hibernian blood in his veins seems to be clearly indicated 
by the following sentence (p. 452): 
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By an unfortunate fatality, the whole edition of this learned work 
was, with its plates, destroyed by fire, so that a copy of it is a very 
rare possession. 


On p. 448, Munro’s Lucretius is mentioned, but not the re- 
markable Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. On the 
same page mention is made of J. E. B. Mayor’s Juvenal, but 
the author does not seem to know the same editor’s Latin Hep- 
tateuch, which so good a judge as Henry Nettleship considered 
to be one of the very greatest books on Latin scholarship pub- 
lished in the nineteenth century. It is not correct to say that 
Lewis and Short’s dictionary is ‘officially adopted at Oxford 
and Cambridge’, and it would be a pity if it were so. 

We could add many instances of inaccurate statements, of 
execrable style, and even of bad grammar. But enough has 
been said. Haste may be excusable in a popular magazine 
article, and occasional lapses will occur even in the best of 
books. The present case is not, however, one of IJndignor 
quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Peck will get an opportunity of revising the book 
with the thoroughness which his reputation demands. 


BooKS ON LATIN SUBJECTS. 


A book that is sure to receive a warm welcome has re- 
cently appeared from the pen of a Cornell professor. Profes- 
sor C. E. Bennett is not merely a patient investigator; he is 
gifted with what is called a ‘grammatical sense.’ These quali- 
ties are seen to great advantage in his Syntax of Early Latin: 
Vol. I, The Verb (Boston, Allyn and Bacon). Such a work 
was much needed, for Holtze’s book has long been out of date. 
When Professor Bennett’s second volume has appeared, his 
work, along with Lindsay’s treatise on Plautine syntax and 
Frobenius’ book on the syntax of Ennius, will supply a want 
that has been urgently felt by scholars for many years. It is 
easy to carp at any work on syntax. Anyone who dares to 
treat of the Latin subjunctive is sure to be told by some gram- 
marians that he has started at the wrong end, or at least that 
he has totally misconceived some usages. Professor Bennett’s 
classification will not escape censure, and some of his termi- 
nology will seem to many scholars to be ill-chosen. But it 
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would be worse than ungenerous to refuse him our heartiest 
thanks for the great services he has rendered to his subject. 
The opinions of the author are backed by laborious lists of 
examples, and if we are led to differ from him on any point, it 
is to his industry that we owe the facilities for forming our 
judgment. 


France has long been noted for books on literary and ar- 
tistic subjects, books full of delicate insight and written in 
clear, flowing prose which no other country can rival. But 
the activities of French scholars are by no means limited to 
aesthetic criticism. If any proof of this were required, it 
would be sufficient to cite three works which have recently 
appeared, each with a famous name on its title-page. All 
students of Epigraphy are under a debt of gratitude to M. 
Cagnat’s Cours @d Epigraphie Latine. The same scholar has 
now, with the help of two colleagues, collected and edited two 
volumes of “Greek Inscriptions relating to Roman Affairs.” * 
Volume I covers Britain, Germany, Gaul, Spain, Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, Pannonia and neighbouring provinces, and 
north Africa (including Egypt). Volume III comprises the 
inscriptions of Asia, except those of the Roman province of 
Asia, which are reserved for a separate volume. There will be 
four volumes in all. The importance of this book can hardly 
be over-estimated. For our knowledge of the history and the 
social life of the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire it will 
be indispensable, for Greek was the usual medium of commu- 
nication there. Thanks to the labours of Mommsen, Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, Rostowsew, and several others, scholars are 
realizing more and more that in order to understand the genius 
of Rome and her real importance in the history of the world 
we must give more attention than ever to the provinces, where 
she won her greatest triumphs. The time is fast disappearing 
when a rechauffé of Juvenal and Pliny (even with a little of 
Pompeii thrown in) will pass as a survey of life in the Roman 


*Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas pertinentes, edendas cur. R. 
Cagnat, auxiliantibus J. Toutain et P. Jouguet. Paris, E. Leroux, 1911. 
Vols. I, III. 
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Empire. Professor T. G. Tucker’s recent book} stands at the 
parting of the ways. It devotes six chapters out of thirty- 
three to the provinces. This is not nearly enough, but even a 
straw will show which way the wind blows. 


Le Droit Public Romain, by P. Willems, has long been 
recognized as a standard work on the Roman constitution. Its 
learned author has passed away, but his mantle has fallen 
upon his son, M. J. Willems, who has brought out a seventh 
edition of his father’s book. The new issue contains such 
alterations as the progress of recent investigation rendered 
necessary. The introduction and the bibliographical notes are 
revised, and the chapters dealing with iudicia priwata are re- 
cast. Moreover, the somewhat irrelevant sections on private 
law have eben excised. In its new form the book should enter 
on a period of increased usefulness. 


The efforts of Ludwig Traube, Lindsay, and others have 
resulted in many striking contributions to Paleography and 
Textual Criticism. M. Havet, himself a critic of great repute, 
has written a comprehensive handbook of Latin Textual Criti- 
cism,* which is in nearly every point up to date, and which 
shows not only deep knowledge but insight and sound sense. 
He who imagines that such studies are arid and soul-killing 
should read M. Havet’s book. The frailties and vagaries of 
copyists form a fascinating study, and the history of classical 
manuscripts is full of human interest. . Textual criticism, 
moreover, requires the most rigorous application of scientific 
methods combined with a sensitive literary appreciation and 
many other qualities. A glance at the table of contents of M. 
Havet’s work is sufficient to indicate this, and ample proof of 
it is given in the 481 pages of the book. Occasionally. the 
author seems to carry a theory too far, and perhaps he might 
with advantagé have cited fewer examples from the work of 
his compatriots and more from the work of foreigners. These 
blemishes, however, do not seriously vitiate his book. 


;Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. Macmillan, 1910. 
*Manuel de Critique Verbale appliquée aux Textes Latins, par Louis 
Havet. Paris, Hachette, 1911. 
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Italy is regaining her lost heritage. Not only does she 
take a leading place in archaeological research, but she is com- 
pelling the attention and respect of classical scholars the whole 
world over by her work in the domains of ancient history, 
ancient literature, and ancient philosophy. A striking exam- 
ple of the best Italian work appeared last year in Signor 
Barbagallo’s book on “The State and Public Instruction in the 
Roman Empire.’ + It is impossible here and now to do justice 
to the merits of this learned and stimulating work; perhaps 
we shall have a nopportunity of attempting to do so in a sub- 
sequent number of Queen’s Quarterly. No student of the his- 
tory of education can afford to neglect the book. The author 
is well-read in the “‘literature” of the subject, but, as he truly 
says in his Introduction, no one has quite covered the same 
ground before. Under his brilliant treatment the ancient 
authorities are made to yield information hitherto ungleaned, 
and many well-known passages in Vergil, Horace, and others 
appear with a fuller meaning in the setting which he gives 
them. At the beginning, when he discourses of Augustus’ 
educational policy, he fascinates the reader with the inde- 
pendence of his judgment and the novelty of his treatment. 
He shows, for example, the wise imperialism which Augustus 
showed in admitting to the select classes of Verrius Flaccus, 
in which his grandsons were taught, not only young members 
of the Roman aristocracy but the young sons of many allied 
princes. “Thus while on the one hand he supported a school 
for the Roman aristocracy, on the other hand he wished this 
school to furnish a special training for the Roman princes and 
for those princes also who were, as he desired that they should 
ever be, on friendly terms with Rome. So the school of Ver- 
rius Flaccus assumed a clearly political role. Augustus aimed 
at consolidating and controlling, by similarity of habits and of 
training and by the intimacy of personal associations, the in- 
ternational relationships of the Roman state” (p. 15). After 
this Professor Barbagallo has much that is interesting and a 
good deal that is new to say on “the principles which, accord- 
ing to Augustus, should mould the education of the new youth 





+Lo Stato e l’istruzione pubblica nell’ Impero Romano. Catania, Bat- 
tiato, 1911. 
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of Rome,” and shows in a very illuminating way how the Em- 
peror “aimed at a return to ancient ways, to physical exercise, 
military life, and the study and practice of the religion of their 
fathers.” Inthe same part of the book he has a very interest- 
ing section on the imperial patronage accorded to medical 
education. But we cannot attempt here to enumerate the 
many striking features presented by this volume, as the author 
traces the course of “‘public instruction” down to the reign of 
Justinian. It is a strange fact that comparatively few English- 
speaking people think it worth while to acquire the language 
of Dante and Tasso, of Boccaccio and Petrarea and Carducci. 
It is, therefore, earnestly to be hoped that an English trans- 
lation of Barbagallo’s work will speedily appear. 


The lamented death of Professor Giuseppe Tomassetti in 
January of this year took from us a scholar whose knowledge 
of the history of the Roman Campagna was probably unrival- 
led among Italians, save by that of Lanciani. Last year there 
was published the second volume of his work, La Campagna 
Romana antica, medioevale e moderna, the first volume of 
which had appeared in 1910.* The third volume, which he had 
partly written, will be completed by his son. 


The unremitting industry of the Germans in all depart- 
ments of classical learning makes it very difficult to select 
works for mention from among the many published in the 
course of the last two or three years. Two works on grammar 
deserve notice. One is the revised edition of Dr. Raphael 
Kiihner’s well-known Ausfiihrliche Grammattk, the first vol- 
ume of which is now published; the other is the fourth edition 
of the Lateinische Grammatik of Stolz and Schmalz (in Iwan 
von Miiller’s Handbuch, Munich, Beck, 1910). This edition 
contains many improvements. The treatment of syntax by 
Schmalz is exceedingly valuable. Marcus and Weber in Berlin 
are issuing a very useful series of Greek and Latin texts in 
their collection of Kleine Texte, under the editorship of Dr. 
Hans Lietzmann. “The collection,” says the general editor, 


*Rome, Loescher. 
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“has for its aim to make generally accessible some original 
documents} of small compass, with the most careful, scholarly 
treatment of the text, and, when necessary, explanations of it.” 
It is designed chiefly for universities and colleges. The fol- 
lowing are among the Latin members of the series: Poetarum 
Romanorum veterum Reliquiae, Cicero, Pro Milone, the Vitae 
Vergilianae, Latin Christian Inscriptions, Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti (the Monumentum Ancyranum), Old-Latin Inscrip- 
tions, and Fasti Consulares Imperit Romani. 


The late Franz Biicheler’s famous text of Juvenal and 
Persius (Berlin, Weidmann) has been revised by Dr. Leo, and 
the changes in this (the fourth) edition, even apart from the 
introduction of the lines from the sixth Satire discovered by 
Winstedt in the Bodleian library, are of great interest and im- 
portance. Another important critical edition published by 
Weidmann is that of Ammianus Marcellinus, prepared by an 
American scholar, Dr. C. U. Clark, with the help of Ludwig 
Traube and Wilhelm Heraeus. 


Furtwaengler’s work on the fine collection of sculptures 
in the Munich Glyptothek has been capably revised by Dr. P. 
Wolters.* The seventh volume of Theodor Mommsen’s col- 
lected papers has now appeared. 

Within the period covered by these notes many valuable 
works have been published in England. Perhaps the most 
notable of these is Mr. W. Warde Fowler’s The Religious Hx- 
perience of the Roman People (London, Macmillan, 1911). By 
his Roman Festivals and in many other ways Mr. Warde Fow- 
ler had shown that he is worthy to rank with Wissowa as an 
authority on Roman religion, and it was a fortunate thing that 
the liberal spirit in which the conditions of the Gifford founda- 
tion are interpreted in the Scottish universities enabled the 
University of Edinburgh to invite him to deliver a course of 
lectures on the subject which he has made his own. Professor 


'+This is a bad translation of Quellenschriften, but there is no corre- 
sponding English word. 
*Beschreibung der Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. zu Miinchen, von A. 
Furtwaengler. Zweite Auflage, gesorgt von P. Wolters. Miinchen, 
Buchholz. 
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E. V. Arnold’s Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911) is a most 
ingenious and enlightening work. The publication of Pelham’s 
Essays on Roman History, collected and edited by F. Haver- 
field (Oxford, 1911), will show to the world, what many gen- 
erations of Oxford men have realized, that the late Camden 
Professor of Ancient History was almost unrivalled among his 
fellow-countrymen in historical grasp and perspective. The 
collection treats of some subjects, for example the German 
Limes, which had not previously received adequate treatment 
in English. The second edition of Caesar’s:Conquest of Gaul, 
Mr. T. Rice Holmes’ monumental work, is “revised throughout 
and largely rewritten.” 


Interest in Roman Britain is unabated, and the year 1911 
saw the publication of two very important works on the sub- 
ject, both issued by Messrs. Maclehose and Sons. They are Dr. 
George Macdonald’s The Roman Wall in Scotland and Mr. 
James Curle’s book on the fort at Newstead,A Roman Frontier 
Post and its People,—a most sumptuous volume. 

Of English editions of Latin authors not much need be 
said, but the completion of the Oxford text of Cicero isa 
notable event. The editors are Mr. A. C. Clark, Principal 
Peterson, of McGill, and the late Professor Wilkins, all schol- 
ars of note. Professor Summers’ Select Letters of Seneca is 
an excellent piece of work, which makes accessible to the 
student a most interesting series of reflexions on all kinds of 
subjects, from philosophy to tree-planting, from gymnastics to 
volcanoes. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to mention the 
appearance of the first number of the Journal of Roman 
Studies, which is published under the auspices of the newly- 
founded Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. This 
number contains valuable articles (including one by Mrs. 
Strong on “the Exhibition, illustrative of the Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, in the Baths of Diocletian, 1911’’) ; there are 
also several reviews of books, and some good plates. It may 
interest some readers of Queen’s Quarterly to know that one 
of the plates represents the recently discovered statue of 
Augustus, referred to in this journal a year ago (April, 1911). 


W. B. ANDERSON. 
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Classic Myths in English Literature. C. M. Gayley, Litt. D., 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
California. (Ginn & Co.). 


In its revised and expanded form this treatise attempts to 
supply the information required by those readers of English 
literature whose unfamiliarity with the mythology of Greece 
and Rome renders them incapable of comprehending a great 
deal of their national poetry. To exercise students who lack 
this material in “‘the study of English masterpieces and in the 
critical estimate of aesthetic qualities is to seek to produce the 
effect of polish upon a kind of sandstone information that will 
not stand polishing.” Professor Gayley accordingly provides 
a compendium of the matter for which the classical diction- 
aries are usually consulted, at the same time getting rid of the 
depressing dictionary method by an appearance of logical 
order based on genealogy. Other well-known manuals have 
kept the same end in view and have benefited thereby, but real 
connections are hard to establish and these outlines of mytho- 
logy are all meant to be taken in small quantities. They are 
dry productions, and a handbook on this scale written with 
something of the charm of Kingsley’s ‘Heroes’ is an achieve- 
ment for which we may have to wait a long time. In the 
present work relief from the weight of endless detail is af- 
forded by a lavish use of illustrations, literary and pictorial, 
suggesting the medium in which mythological facts come to 
life. The myth of Memnon, for example, is given from data 
found in Ovid, the Odyssey, Pindar and Pausanias, and, among 
the moderns, Darwin senior, Milton, Drummond, Akenside and 
Landor are referred to for poetic illustration. A well-known 
Greek vase painting depicting the death of Memnon completes 
the account of this comparatively insignificant hero. 

This instance will give some idea of the wealth of literary 
allusion. Passages are referred to or quoted from an aston- 
ishing range of poets, good and less good. Similarly the pic- 
torial illustrations range from full-page plates of the Lemnian 
Athena to cuts of Greek vase paintings even down to the “level 
of makers of Roman sarcophagi in whose honour it can only 
be said that to descend lower is impossible.” It is unfortunate 
that the full-page pictures are on the whole poorly executed, 
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but even so, in a work of this class, chiefly paedogogic in pur- 
pose, they are useful. One could wish that in a future edition 
the Aphrodite of Melos and the Hermes of Praxiteles at least 
may be less severely mishandled. The commentary provided 
by innumerable cuts and quotations adds greatly to the value 
of the exposition, and, as this is carefully put together from 
reliable sources, the book is to be commended as both inform- 
ing and stimulating to such as wish to learn by easy means the 
essential facts about the systems of thought and fancy created 
by the ancient mythopoeic imagination. 

Although most of the space is occupied by Greek and 
Roman mythology, three chapters are devoted to Norse and old 
German myths, three to the history of Myth; and there are 
indices, a supplementary commentary and rules for pronuncia- 
tion. These unite to make the book a very serviceable vade- 
mecum. It may be noted that troubles of nomenclature are 
partly overcome by frequent citation of deities by both Greek 
and Roman names at once. Not everyone, by the way, will be 
aware that “owing to purely popular English custom such a 
name as Pheidias has become Phidias.” 

T. CALLANDER. 


The Greek Commonwealth: Politics and Economics in Fifth- 
Century Athens. Alfred E. Zimmern. (Oxford, 1911). 


In this volume a well-known Oxford scholar has given us an 
admirably thorough analysis of the complex conditions which 
go to form the background of Greek history. The book, we 
are told, is the outcome of the author’s attempt to make clear 
to himself what fifth-century Athens was really like, and the 
patience and skill with which a bewildering mass of detail has 
been arranged and sifted must win the admiration and grati- 
tude of all students who have found difficulty in visualising the 
conditions of everyday life and work in Athens. 

Of the three sections into which the book is divided, the 
first deals briefly with the geography of Greece, with the sea 
and the hills, the climate and the soil, in a word with the scen- 
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ery amongst which the drama of Greek history was played 
out. The second section introduces us to the players them- 
selves in the role of citizens working out their ideals of citizen- 
ship to their full realisation in the life of the City State. The 
third section is the longest and most important of the three: 
it deals with the economic basis upon which Athenian great- 
ness was built and concludes with a sketch of the great war in 
which that proud structure was so rudely shaken. It is in this 
third section that Mr. Zimmern has done his best and most 
original work. No other English writer has gathered up the 
facts about Athenian trade, population, slaves, craftsmen and 
all the other economic questions which naturally suggest them- 
selves; and the reason is not far to seek—it is only in recent 
years that excavation and archaeological research have yielded 
materials which make such a survey possible. 

Mr. Zimmern has an almost uncanny power of extracting 
valuable and sometimes amusing material from the most un- 
promising sources. He will refer you, for instance, to a work 
on Greek agriculture written in twenty books about 800 A.D. 
for this quaint charm, “If ever you come into a place where 
fleas abound, cry Och, Och, and they will not touch you.” He 
willshow you the passage where Aeneas Tacticus mentions the 
fact that “you can tell a woman by her throwing from ever so 
far off.”’ He will translate for you the earliest existing Greek 
letter (which has been rendered intelligible by the skill of a 
great German scholar), as follows: “Carry to the Potters’ 
Market, and deliver to Nausias or Thrasycles or my son. 
Mnesiergos sends his love to all at home and hopes this may 
find them well as it leaves him. Please send me a rug, either a 
sheepskin or a goatskin, as cheap as you can get it, and not 
with the hairs on, and some strong shoe-soles: I shall pay some 
time.” 

It would be easy to multiply examples of our author’s 
command of ancient sources: that he is equally at home in the 
modern literature of his subject is shown by the index of 
modern writers quoted, which contains more than two hun- 
dred names. Amid so great a mass of material Mr. Zimmern 
moves easily, without a suggestion of pedantry. The picture 
he has built up with so much care is clear, vivid and con- 
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vincing. Everywhere the student may find in unobtrusive 
footnotes chapter and verse of the evidence, whilst the less 
exacting general reader may neglect the notes and yield to the 
fascination of an interesting and flowing narrative. The writ- 
ing of Greek history has been transformed since the days of 
Grote and Thirlwall, and the book before us is a splendid ex- 
ample of the newer, more scientific and necessarily more 
specialized type of work that is being turned out by modern 


scholars. 
W. M. SMAIL. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


The Growth of the Separate.School System in Canada. 


The gravest problem before Canadians to-day is the ques- 
tion as to the limits they shall impose on the growth of Sepa- 
rate School system in Canada. Canadians who care for the 
vigour and unity of the national life will have to realize the 
various bearings of this problem and deal with it honestly and 
courageously. 

THE ORIGINAL COMPACT. 

The original compact on which Ontario and Quebec con- 
sented to enter Confederation was embodied in the Quebec 
Resolutions of 1864. That compact recognized the Separate 
School system only so far as was necessary to safeguard the 
rights then possessed by the religious minorities in these two 
provinces. But it was well understood by the delegates to the 
Conference that this settlement of the educational question, 
expressed in the 46th section of the Resolutions, was to be 
preceded, before it was made final and unalterable in an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, by legislation in Canada placing the 
Separate Schools in Quebec on the same solid legal basis as 
that on which the Separate School system stood in Ontario by 
the law of 1863. (See Debates on Confederation, p. 18 and p. 
394). But when the Government of the Canadas in the last 
session of its Parliament brought in a Bill for this purpose, 
the French-Canadian members refused to pass it there and 
then, but promised they would provide the required legislation 
in their provincial Legislature after Confederation. That is, 
they refused to create existing rights which would become un- 
alterable after Confederation, but were willing to promise 
local and alterable legislation. It seemed necessary, therefore, 
_ in order to soothe the susceptibilities of the Protestant minor- 
ity in Quebec, to introduce into the Act of Union some new 
legislation strengthening the position of their Separate School 
system. The Canadian delegates, headed by Sir John Mac- 
donald and Sir George Cartier, who went to London for the 
purpose of obtaining the Imperial Act of Confederation, did 
this, at first, by a clause granting to any Separate School sys- 
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tem “which exists in any Province at the Union, or is there- 
after established by the Legislature of the Province” the right 
of appeal to the Governor-General in Council against hostile 
legislation on the part of the Province. But finally they added. 
another clause—it does not appear in the earlier drafts of the 
Bill—extending all the rights enjoyed by the Catholic minor- 
ity in Ontario to the Protestant minority in Quebec. Both 
clauses are found in the 93rd section of the British North 
America Act of 1867. To this extent then the Canadian dele- 
gates had enlarged or generalized the sectarian principle in 
education without the knowledge or consent of the Provinces. 
They had given a right of appeal against any changes which a 
Provincial Legislature might make in legally established Sepa- 
rate Schools—but only a right of appeal. That is the pure 
theory of the Constitution as far as it rests on the original 
compact and the British North America Act of 1867. 

} LATER LEGISLATION. 

But the pure theory of the Constitution in this matter 
suffered some violence in the critical times that followed. In 
1870 we had the exceptional and unconstitutional legislation 
for Manitoba, made under the stress of dangerous and threat- 
ening conditions, and legitimized only by a special Act of the 
British Parliament in 1871, which gave the Canadian Parlia- 
ment unqualified powers ‘‘to make provision for the constitu- 
tion and administration of a new province” and declared such 
legislation unalterable except in the case of boundaries. Then 
came the legislation of 1875 by which the Dominion Govern- 
ment introduced Separate Schools into the Northwest Terri- 
tories. But this was not interference with the educational 
rights of a province, and Mr. Mackenzie himself, who intro- 
duced the Bill, declared it was only provisional legislation and 
might be altered as the circumstances required. 

In 1896 the constitutional question was brought to the 
rough test of a popular election. The Manitoba Legislature 
had passed an Act for the abolition of the Separate School 
system. The minority appealed to the Federal Parliament and 
the Conservative Government, then in a very moribund con- 
dition anyway, introduced a Remedial Bill which was to restore 


the system and provide for its maintenance. By this policy © 


they gained the cordial support of the Catholic Church for the 
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approaching general election. But they found it impossible 
to carry their Bill before the dissolution of Parliament. Their 
policy was denounced by Laurier, the leader of the Opposition, 
as coercive and tending to “abridge the independence, the sov- 
ereignty of the provincial legislatures.” It was a bold course 
for a French-Canadian leader to take but it was completely 
successful. It planted confidence in Laurier deep in the heart of 
many an English-speaking Liberal and did him no harm what- 
ever in Quebec, which he wrested from the Conservatives by 
a large majority. Of course he had to pay for it by a com- 
promise with Manitoba on the school question, little more 
being asked of the province than to provide for religious in- 
struction between the hours of 3.30 and 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The last act (but one) in this eventful history was Sir 
Wilfrid’s insertion of Separate School clauses in the Bill of 
1905 which established the two provinces of the Northwest. 
That legislation was legally justifiable in the case of new pro- 
vinces by the Imperial Act of 1871 which Sir John had ob- 
tained from the British Parliament to ratify his exceptional 
legislation for Manitoba in 1870; but it was fundamentally at 
variance with the principle of the Act of Confederation which 
forbade initial legislation on the part of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, and of course it seemed to make a scrap heap of all those 
principles of provincial autonomy which Sir Wilfrid had cham- 
pioned so eloquently in 1896. But Sir Wilfrid as a Catholic 
and French-Canadian was in a difficult position on the school 
question, and may well have thought that he owed Quebec some 
compensation for having destroyed the Remedial Legislation 
Bill of 1896. Besides, the situation in the Northwest was not 
then the same as it is now; the foreign population was smaller 
and there were few separate schools. In any case the pure 
theory of the Constitution had by this time been so pulled about 
that its rigid observance might seem little better than consti- 
tutional pedantry. But if anything of it still remains intact, 
it is certainly this, that in the case of established provinces the 
Federal Government has no right of initial legislation on edu- 
cation but is restricted to remedial legislation on appeal. So 
far at any rate Mr. Borden’s position in the present legislation 
for Manitoba is not easily assailable. 
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But the fact is that no constitutional precedents and argu- 
ments will avail to solve the serious problems which Canada is 
facing to-day in this matter of a national system of education. 
The statesmen of a preceding generation could not legislate 
with any decision or confidence for the future of the great 
West, for they did not know and could not foresee what that 
future was to be, or what conditions of race and population 
were to prevail there. But we of to-day see what the situation 
is. The great West of Canada is being filled up with a mixed 
population; first, of English-speaking peoples, Scotch, Irish, 
Americans, whose social and moral traditions though not quite 
the same have much in common and might readily be fused 
into a common national feeling; second, of foreign and non- 
English-speaking races, Swedes, Poles, Italians, Ruthenians, 
and others to whom Canada can as yet be nothing more than 
a common lodging house, who know nothing of and care noth- 
ing for the traditions of Canadian nationality, of the British 
Empire, nor even of the standards of what we may call Anglo- 
Celtic civilisation in general. How is a Separate School system 
to work amongst these heterogeneous elements? Already the 
Ruthenians, not satisfied with separate Public schools, are de- 
manding Separate High Schools and even Separate Normal 
Colleges. That means that foreign teachers are to train the 
youth in many Western communities from foreign books, from 
foreign literature, to instil into their minds foreign traditions 
and political affinities. How could a real national life be 
created under such conditions, in new provinces? The problem 
is serious and might dig the grave yet of Canadian nationality 
unless it is courageously dealt with. 

And in dealing with it, I think we must put entirely 
aside the religious or church aspect of the educational problem, 
as something beyond the power of legislation in this country. 
The difference between Catholic and Protestant is a great rent 
in the civilisation of Christian countries which it will take a 
long time to heal. Unfortunately, there is a profound differ- 
ence of ideals and methods in the Catholic and the Protestant 
type of education, the one tending more towards secularisation 
of instruction, freedom of thought and research, full accept- 
ance of the doctrine of development and evolution in life, the 
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other more towards respect for authority and established tra- 
ditions, ecclesiastical control and the mingling of dogma with 
its instruction. I don’t mean that the advantages are all on 
one side, for there is always a certain danger, especially in 
new democracies, of the Protestant type falling into anarchy 
and crude materialism. Naturally, therefore, the Catholic 
Church insists, where it can, on a system of instruction which 
will preserve its youth from hostile or alien influences. In a 
country like Canada there is no way of overcoming this reli- 
gious division in our national education. We must just look 
at it on its best side, at the valuable element of discipline which 
the Catholic type of education contains, at the support which 
it is capable of giving to the high traditions of the past. And, 
after all, it does not necessarily involve any fatal rent in the 
national life and consciousness. The national sentiment and 
traditions of an American Catholic or an English Catholic are 
not essentially different from those of his Protestant fellow- 
countryman. Nor are they in Canada except just so far as a 
racial element may enter into them. As far as the purely re- 
ligious aspect of education is concerned there is no great 
danger for Canada, and whatever privileges are given to the 
Separate School system on this side may be given heartily and 
generously. 

But the question of a polyglot system of languages and 
teachers in Canadian schools is a different matter. For lan- 
guage carries with it the literature, the ideas, the memories 
which give unity of life to a community and create a vital con- 
sciousness of itself in a nation. In the old provinces of Canada 
where Canadian nationality has taken firm root, this question 
of language may be of less importance. I can conceive of no 
growth of the Separate School system in Quebec, for example, 
which could at all threaten the general homogeneity of senti- 
ment and traditions in that French-speaking province. We 
are not likely to see any flood-tides of foreign immigration to 
Nicolet or Kamouraska. The tendency, indeed, as we all know, 
is quite the other way, and Montreal itself is, after all, in its 
English part, only a great emporium and necessary commer- 
cial terminal, an outpost of English-speaking Canada. Mr. 
Bourassa knows that his racial traditions are quite secure, 
therefore, in Quebec, where they are jealously watched over 
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alike by the Church and the Government, and he cares very 
little what embarrassing conditions the system may produce in 
other parts of Canada. Indeed, he does all he can to add to 
that embarrassment. 

Even in old Ontario, where one would think the system 
might have free play with safety, its bi-lingual development 
seems to be producing bad fruit in a weak and inefficient school 
service which it extending itself with the growth of a mixed 
population. The so-called bi-lingual school is not a part of the 
Separate School system, strictly speaking. It is a sort of 
spurious growth in the ordinary public school system. It 
originated in the permission given by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to instruct Public school children who did not speak 
English in their mother tongue, but it has reached unexpected 
dimensions owing to the encouragement and extension given 
to it by inspectors of the French Nationalist type. 

Ontario, however, has to remember that it is, in a way 
quite peculiar to it, under the bond of the original compact 
with Quebec, and must be considerate in any measures it takes 
to remedy the evil, not to mention the fact that Canadian na- 
tionality has on one or two occasions owed its preservation to 
the support of the French-Canadian. I think that fact would 
be better remembered if only the danger of a broken national 
tradition and a weakened school system could be once and for 
all removed. The relations of the two races would at once 
begin to improve. 


THE POSITION OF THE WEST A SEPARATE PROBLEM. 


But it is in the younger provinces of the West, into which 
a heterogeneous population from many different countries is 
pouring, that the Separate School system, in so far as itis a 
separate language system, presents the most formidable men- 
ace to the growth of Canadian nationality and should be very 
resolutely dealt with. Yet there it is, planted and growing in 
those recently populated parts of Canada where the sense of 
nationality is weakest and the need of a unifying education 
greatest. This is the monster which the sectarian principle in 
education, originally admitted into the Quebec Resolutions to 
protect two small minorities in Ontario and Quebec, has pro- 
duced. But there is nothing in the pure theory of the Con- 
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stitution of Canada, as found in the original compact and the 
British North America Act of 1867, which binds these new 
provinces to accept unresistingly this adulteration of their life, 
or which binds the Federal Parliament to impose it upon them 
unless it deliberately chooses to do so of its own accord on 
appeal. The younger provinces do not come under the original 
compact in quite the same way as Ontario and Quebec do, and 
the later legislation which deals with their affairs, from the 
unconstitutional Manitoba Act of 1870 to the Northwest Pro- 
vinces Act of 1905, is really ordinary Federal legislation car- 
ried through by the power of temporary Parliamentary ma- 
jorities and adjusting itself anew every now and then to meet 
the needs of the time or even the exigencies of party politics. 
The Imperial ratifying Act of 1871 I do not know how to class, 
except as a sort of alternative Constitution to the Act of Con- 
federation. We cannot have both. And even if this were not 
sound in constitutional law—and it is not easy to say what is 
sound in a constitution which has been so pulled about—it 
would still be, when we consider the conditions foreign immi- 
gration is creating in the West, justice and common sense. 


In any case it is extremely difficult for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, swayed as it is by all sorts of party, political, and 
racial passions, to legislate satisfactorily for great Western 
provinces which are only at the beginning of their growth. 
We cannot safely venture to impose on these free populations 
of the West laws which they consider an undue interference 
with their internal development. The Federal Government 
ought obviously to restrict itself as a rule to what is really 
necessary to safeguard the national unity. But if these educa- 
tional differences are ever to be satisfactorily adjusted, it is 
evident that there must be something of a reasonable spirit 
on both sides, and some principle on which mutual concessions 
may be made. If the West insists, as it has a right to do, on 
unity of language and literary tradition in its schools, it 
ought to concede what is necessary to satisfy Catholics in the 
way of purely religious education. The language question and 
the religious question should be kept apart. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEST IN QUEEN’S CONSTITUTION. 

At the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
held in Ottawa, it was decided to accede to the request of the 
governing Board of the University, supported as it was by an 
immense majority vote of the graduates, that the denomina- 
tional restrictions in the constitution of Queen’s should be re- 
moved, and the University be placed on a national basis. The 
decision was not a hasty one for there had been three succes- 
sive years of debate and discussion before it was made, but 
once made the Assembly did it in a handsome way, as became 
its dignity, making the resolution unanimous and adding gen- 
erous assurances of its good wishes for the future of the Uni- 
versity. Almost all of us about the University thought that 
the troubles and dissensions of the last four years were at 
length ended and to some of us in particular the prospect of 
peace after so much worry brought a great and welcome relief. 
But our troubles were not over. 

The main points of the settlement between the University 
and the Theological College had been discussed and agreed 
upon when the Assembly gave its formal consent to the consti- 
tutoinal change. These main points were: the segregation of 
two hundred thousand dollars from the funds of the Univer- 
sity as an endowment for the Theological Faculty, the estab- 
lishment of a separate Board of Governors, and the guarantee 
of adequate accommodation in the way of building, light and 
heat. To carry out this settlement, the General Assembly ap- 
pointed two Committees, a general committee to co-operate 
with the Trustees in procuring Parliamentary legislation for 
the new constitution of the University, and a special com- 
mittee to look after the interests of the new Theological 
College in such legislation. This latter committee met 
on October 16th and 19th, and in a series of resolutions 
formulated-certain demands on behalf of the Theological Col- 
lege. Amongst these demands was one which stipulated for 
the insertion of the italicized clause in the following article: 
“The University shall continue distinctively Christian, but no 
religious test or qualification save the profession of Christian- 
ity shall be required of or appointed for any officer, trustee, 
member of Council, or official of the University.” The repre- 
sentatives of Queen’s Trustees protested against this demand, 
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first, as unsuitable to the new nationalized character of the 
University, and, indeed, one may well ask why, if we are now 
with the consent of the Assembly a free and independent insti- 
tution, we should have religious tests imposed on us which are 
unknown to modern universities, to Toronto or McGill, to 
Harvard or Princeton, to Oxford or Cambridge, to Dalhousie 
or Saskatchewan? What sense is there in making an excep- 
tion of Queen’s to the peril of her future claims to be consid- 
ered and treated as a public and national institution? 
Second, the Trustees objected to the demand as beyond 
the proper scope of the Theological College Committee’s 
functions, which were primarily to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the new Theological College to be created. And it is 
not too much to say that the staff of the University generally 
was strongly opposed to the insertion of any such clause. But 
one or two members of the Theological College Committee 
would not give way on this point, and the Trustees of Queen’s 
had reluctantly to concede it or face the opposition in Parlia- 
ment of a committee that might claim to represent the General 
Assembly. Although, as a matter of fact, the General Assem- 
bly, which does not meet till June, had neither authorized the 
demand, nor knew anything about it. The whole thing was 
the work of one or two individuals on the special committee ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of the Theological College. 
The article represents no attempt on the part of Queen’s to 
gain credit both as a religious and a national institution, but 
was forced on the University against its will. 

But while all of us about the University disapproved of 
the insertion of the article as unsuitable to our conditions and 
likely to afford a handle to opponents of the claims of Queen’s, 
Wwe were astonished at the exaggerations of its scope and mean- 
ing which were made by some of its critics. Mr. Holman, 
ex-president of the Baptist convention, for example, spoke of 
it disapprovingly, as if it involved the obligation “to teach 
religion,” and the Canadian Baptist objected to it as a test on 
citizens “who may seek entrance into its halls,’”’ a phrase which 
is ordinarily understood to refer to students desiring the privi- 
leges of education. I am sure our Baptist friends do not mean 
to misrepresent the situation, but I should have thought they 
were aware that this clause does not require the teaching of 
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religion in Queen’s, and that the meaning of the Bill now be- 
fore Parliament is to place such teaching entirely in the hands 
of a separate theological college governed by a separate Board 
and supported by its own separate endowment. I am not my- 
self quite so sensitive about the mere recognition of Christian- 
ity, even in State institutions, as our Baptist friends appear 
to be. It has never worried me that Toronto University allows 
classes for the study of the Scriptures as options in her Arts 
courses, or that Professor M still opens his morning 
class with prayer. But I can understand that there are some 
whose consciences are more tender than mine in these consti- 
tutional matters, to the extent of regarding it as an offence for 
an institution to be at once national and Christian. And I 
admit when these include such a large and important body of 
Evangelical Christians as the Baptists, not to speak of other 
weighty representatives of Christian opinion, Queen’s is in no 
position to disregard such an expression of public opinion. The 
very member of Parliament who took charge of the Bill for us 
in Parliament condemned it as retrograde and prejudicial to 
the interests of the University. 

The protest from the Jews seems to me to stand on some- 
what different ground. For the Jews might be considered by 
the nature of their religion as formally anti-Christian. It 
may even be said that there is a point beyond which they can- 
not be assimilated by a Christian civilisation, as long as it 
remains distinctively Christian. As a race they have suffered 
much violence and injustice. Even yet they are persecuted 
and maltreated in many parts of Europe and are often only 
too glad to be allowed to pursue their avocations in peace and 
security from the hand of the oppressor. I have certainly no 
wish to add to their disabilities. But I think their tone has 
been unnecessarily aggressive and even rampageous in this 
matter. “We will fight it to the last ditch,” says Mr. J acobs, 
K.C., and he proceeds to speak of the simple recognition of 
Christianity apart from any church connection as if it were a 
“denominational restriction.” That is to. put Christianity on 
a lower plane than it has ever yet occupied in a Christian civi- 
lisation. 

But for all that I am at one with the Canadian Baptist and 
the Montreal Hebrews in thinking that the clause in article 20 
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of Queen’s constitution should have been left out. I would 
eliminate it if I could, not because I am offended at or alarmed 
by the mere profession of Christianity being attached to a 
national institution, but, first, because it is an offence, when 
coupled with any claims to a national character, to the con- 
sciences of a number of our fellow-countrymen, and it is very 
undesirable for a large educational institution like Queen’s to 
limit its influence and usefulness in any way; and, second, be- 
cause it is a serious obstruction in the way of the benefits we 
had a right to expect from the changes in the constitution; it 
will render difficult, for example, the amalgamation of our 
large School of Science and Mining with the University proper, 
and it may seriously embarrass us in any claims we may make 
on the Government. I cannot imagine that the General Assem- 
bly, which set us free from denominational restrictions in 
order to gain these benefits, would knowingly allow us to be 
clogged with conditions which may deprive us of them. That 
would be an absurdity, a very contre-sens. Nor do I think that 
most of the members of the Special Committee which asked for 
the insertion of the clause realized what its consequences 
might be. It was really beyond the scope of their functions 
which were only, as defined in the Acts and Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Seventh General Assembly (pp. 55 and 57 ), “to take 
charge of the interests of Queen’s Theological College and to 
represent the Church in regard to all legislation which, may 
affect the Theological Faculty of Queen’s University.” If the 
meaning of this clause be so widely extended as to entitle this 
committee to impose a religious test on all University officials, 
then I do not see why they would not have been also entitled, 
logically, to demand the teaching of the Bible as a part of the 
qualification for a B.A. in Queen’s. And as under the new 
constitution, the Theological Faculty no longer exists as such 
but is converted into an independently governed College, there 
was the less ground for such a demand. 

Lastly, the clause should be withdrawn, because it is of 
no practical use. The guarantee of the generally Christian 
character of Queen’s can never lie in any such formal clause 
of a constitution, but in the character of her constituency and 
elective bodies. If we can conceive of that changing, the 
clause would be of little avail as a safeguard. It is permissive 
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in character, not imperative, and would never be put into 
operation by the Trustees against any professor or official 
whom they themselves have first to appoint. Any attempt to 
put such a clause in operation would, in the present condition 
of public opinion, reverberate from shore to shore of Canada 
to the discredit alike of the Church and the University. And 
the Trustees are the less likely to bring it into operation that 
it was inserted against their will by the insistence of one or 
two men who did not in any sense represent the interests of 
Queen’s University. 

Note.—Since the above was written the legislative com- 
mittee of Queen’s Trustees and the co-operating general com- 
mittee of the Assembly asked the committee of the Theological 
College to meet them with the view of considering the removal 
by amendment in the Senate, of the religious test in article 20. 
The Trustees and members of the general committee, as well 
as some members of the Theological College committee, were 
in favour of the simple elimination of the test clause. But this 
was opposed by a majority of the Theological College commit- 
tee. After prolonged discussions, the question being rendered 
intricate by connection with previous agreements and the fact 
that the General Assembly could not be appealed to till June, 
after Parliament rose, the Trustees and the co-operating gen- 
eral committee finally accepted an alternative proposed by the 
committee of the Theological College. This alternative was 
the removal of the test clause and the substitution in its stead 
of a simple declaration that the Trustees should “satisfy them- 
selves as to the “Christian character of the professors whom 
they may appoint,” it being understood, as the chairman of 
the Theological College committee explained, that this was 
required simply as a guarantee of the moral character of the 
said professors. The chairman even remarked that he saw no 
reason under this clause why a Jew of good moral character 
should not be appointed to the position of professor. 

There is one point which might be noticed in connection 
with the Parliamentary debates on the Bill. I find in Hansard 
that several of the speakers repeatedly described “‘the Church” 
as “owning” and “controlling” the University. This is a mis- 
conception. The property and funds of Queen’s are vested 
absolutely in the Board of Trustees, many of whom are not 
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even Presbyterians, and neither the Church nor the Assembly 
ever sought to interfere with the administration of the same. 
In fact, the Church is a considerable gainer under the new 
constitution, which gives it a real control of the Theological 
College and its particular endowment. 

INTELLECTUAL COMMERCE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 

I have always thought of Railway Presidents on this con- 
tinent not only as men whose great energy and ability fitted 
them to grapple with the difficulties of transportation service 
over vast territories, but also as men who had some apprecia- 
tion of the higher requirements of the nation, who could see and 
understand, for example, the educational and social problems 
created by the rapid opening up of new territories to immi- 
grants of mixed nationality. A modern Railway President 
should be a statesman and the best type of statesman, far- 
seeing and constructive. But the recent decision of the Rail- 
ways to abolish the reduced rates for University students tra- 
velling between East and West is calculated to shake one’s con- 
fidence in the larger vision of our Railway magnates. It looks 
as if our great Railway men were only after all a variety of 
the common millionaire type defined by the great Italian psy- 
chologist as intellectually and morally “an average man with 
an exceptionally keen sense for a deal.”’ The refusal of reduced 
fees will, it seems, increase passenger receipts some eight or 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

But do our Railway magnates realize what this commerce 
of students between the East and West means for the growth 
of national feeling and a common national tradition in Canada; 
what it means to the West with its mixed population to be 
brought into contact with the more established standards of the 
East by means of the hundreds of students from our Eastern 
institutions who go West annually to teach in sparsely popu- 
lated districts during five months of the year? It would be dif- 
ficult to estimate the value of that work from the point of view 
of the growth of national sentiment and tradition. 

And is it not worth while considering the help thus given 
to a high class of young Canadians who are struggling through 
a college career by making enough in summer teaching to pay 
the expenses of their college course? 

JAMES CAPPON. 
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INDIA: THE KING’S VISIT AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES. 


The government of India is to be sincerely congratulated 
on the success of the King’s visit; not only has it passed off 
without any contretemps such as many people feared, but the 
King and Queen seem to have made themselves exceedingly 
popular. The police authorities must have been almost disloy- 
ally glad to see their Majesties safe on board the Medina again, 
for it is undeniable that they ran a certain risk in India, though 
not so much, perhaps, a8 many suppose. 

The actively seditious persons are probably very few; the 
majority of the propagators and readers of seditious literature 
are people of the type which habitually grumbles at whatever 
government is in power, but is not likely ever to become ac- 
tively rebellious. In countries where more party government 
is possible such persons would find an outlet for their tempera- 
mental dissatisfaction in legitimate agitation; in India, where 
only 5 per cent. in a population of 300,000,000 is literate, all 
such agitation is dangerous. 

Unfortunately, assent is proverbially expressed by silence, 
and it therefore follows that one dissentient may make more 
noise than ten million persons who acquiesce, and so India may 
seem to some to be seething with discontent when in reality 
such is far from being the case. 

Yet, since it only takes one man to throw a bomb that may 
put a quarter of the world in mourning, and, owing to the vast 
area and population, police supervision cannot be as complete 
as in England, danger was in some degree ever present. The 
most striking thing is the boldness with which their Majesties 
faced the situation, relying on that “‘divinity” that “doth hedge 
a king” more truly in India than anywhere else. In Bombay 
the streets were but thinly lined with soldiers and police, 
though the number of troops had been increased and the route 
altered in deference to popular outcry at the original scheme. 
At the actual Durbar the arena was so large that the crowd 
was of necessity kept at a distance, but the famous Chandni 
Chauk through which the procession passed on the occasion of 
the state entry into Delhi is a very narrow thoroughfare, and 
street, roofs, windows and balconies were thronged. Later at. 
Calcutta the King and Queen drove round the pageant arena, 
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within a yard or two of the immense concourse of natives, and 
with no guards at all. When they left, thousands thronged 
round the vacant thrones and prostrated themselves on the 
spot where the Emperor’s feet had rested. And this, be it re- 
membered, was in Bengal, the seat of most of the recent sedi- 
tion. ) 

* k ok * ok *e * * 

At the Durbar certain important changes were announced: 

1. Delhi is to replace Calcutta as the capital of India. 

2. Bengal, of which Calcutta is the capital, is to havea 
Governor in place of a Lieutenant-Governor, and is to include 
a part of the present province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
which now disappears. 

3. Assam, the other half of this province, is to be adminis- 
tered by a Chief Commissioner. 

4, A new province is to be formed containing the districts 
of Behar, Chota, Nagpur and Orissa, to be administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

As to (1) the general opinion, outside Calcutta, seems to 
be favourable. Delhi was the old Moghul capital, though not 
always the sole capital, and its architectural beauty is only 
rivalled by Agra, where the buildings are in more perfect pre- 
servation. The Moghuls, it must be remembered, were the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India, and Delhi has no special 
claim to reverence among the Hindus. It is, however, a dis- 
tinctly native city as compared with Calcutta, which has always 
been the chief trading centre of British India. Moreover, it is 
more central, and so nearer to Bombay, the mail port of India. 

The main objection to the change is the estimated cost of 
erecting the necessary buildings in Delhi, ten million dollars; 
besides this, the present buildings in Calcutta will become 
white elephants, for the provincial government of Bengal is al- 
ready adequately supplied. Delhi, it may be added, is nota 
provincial capital, the seat of government of the Punjab, in 
which Delhi is, being Lahore. 

(2), (3), and (4) reverse Lord Curzon’s celebrated parti- 
tion of Bengal. This partition caused a terrible outcry at the 
time, the Bengalis regarding it a blow at their ‘‘nationality.” 
The object was to facilitate administration, united Bengal 
being of immense size, and to give the Mahomedans of Eastern 
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Bengal better representation; Bengal proper is overphelmingly 
Hindu. The agitation consequent on this act had pretty well 
subsided, and the suggestion that the present reconstruction is 
due to weakness on the part of Government is therefore unjus- 
tified. By the present scheme Bengal, while gaining on the one 
side, loses on the other. Bengal will now be almost entirely 
Bengali speaking, and will be in an independent Presidency 
with the same status as Bombay and Madras. The peoples of 
the newly created province, though like the Bengalis, Hindus, 
are of different stocks and tongues. The growing importance 
of our Thibetan boundary has probably had something to do 
with the creation of this new province. As for Assam, it is 
almost wholly a tea planting district and may reasonably be 
left to a separate administration; its position will now be one 
of semi-independence such as Sind, on the other side of India, 
enjoys. 

A speciai grant towards popular education was also made, 
and the education of the masses is evidently to be pushed on. 
The latest news is that the number of universities in India is 
to be increased. The five existing universities have separate 
areas assigned to them, and seeing that Calcutta at present 
serves the needs of a population of 96 million, including 10% 
million in Burmah, Madras 63 million, including 3% in Ceylon,. 
and Allahabad 81 million, the number might well be doubled. 
The Indian universities, it should be noted, are solely examin-. 
ing and degree-giving bodies; all the teaching is done by the 
affiliated colleges, which are scattered all over their respective 
areas. 

On the whole the prospect in India is brighter than it has 
been for some time, and it may be well to remind Canadians 
that nothing just at present is likely so profoundly to influence 
popular opinion among the natives of India as the treatment 
that they, fellow-citizens of a common Empire, receive in the 
over-seas Dominions. This is the weakest point in the armour 
of the British ‘“‘raj”’. 


K. N. COLVILLE. 


THE COAL STRIKE. 
Under ordinary circumstances a new Home Rule Bill, and. 
the possibility of some diplomatic settlement between Britain 
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and Germany would have claimed first place among current 
topics, but everything else has assumed minor proportions be- 
side the coal strike, which, at the moment of writing, is still 
paralysing British industrial energies. On Monday, February 
26th, actual hostilities commenced, and since then each week 
has seen some extension of the consequences of the strike, until 
now we hear of British firths as free of traffic as Highland 
lochs, the great railways cutting off train after train, and the 
industrial populations dependent on the coal trade suffering 
all the deprivations of a strike without the partial assistance 
which strikers draw from their Union funds. 

In a sense the issue is simple. It concerns the minimum 
wage as defined by the Miners’ Federation. Owing to local 
conditions that wage varies according to district, from the 
7s. 6d. of Yorkshide to the 4s. 1ld. of Somerset and Bristol.* 
The miners have resolved that they will not go back until every 
district, including Scotland and South Wales, which have hith- 
erto refused to yield, has consented to the new basis. In addi- 
tion, the miners have refused to permit their own schedule of 
minimum wages to become a subject of discussion. It is their 
ultimatum. : 

On Wednesday, February 28th, the Asquith Government 
issued its definite scheme, consisting of four propositions :—-1, 
that there were cases in whichundergroundworkers for reasons 
beyond their own control, could not earn a minimum wage; ii, 
that, safeguarding the interests of employers, a district ar- 
rangement of minimum wages should be made; iii, that “His 
Majesty’s government are prepared to confer with the parties 
as to the best method of giving practical effect to these conclu- 
sions. by means of district conferences between the parties, a 
representative appointed by the government being present’’; 


and, iv, “that in the event of any of the conferences failing to 


arrive at a complete settlement within a reasonable time, the 
representatives appointed by His Majesty’s Government 
should decide jointly any outstanding points for the purpose 


*According to latest intelligence, the miners through Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald are prepared to yield on this point, if the government will in- 
clude in their bill the general minimum of 5s. for men, and 2s. for boys 
per diem. March 22nd, 1912. 
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of giving effect in that district to the above principles.” Since 
government intervention proved in the first instance unavail- 
ing, Mr. Asquith has since introduced a minimum wages bill, 
concerning which the Miners’ Federation hold that it ought to 
guarantee a minimum of 5s. for each man, and 2s. for each 
boy, and they still desire to retain as part of the bill their sche- 
dule of district variations of wage. 

As a matter of fact, the definite object of the strike is a 
very minor part of the significance of the movement. The or- 
ganised strength of the miners’ action, and the drastic views 
of leaders like Hartshorn and Tom Mann, connect it with the 
new syndicalist tendencies in labour. Labour has learned its 
strength for destruction, and with Napoleonic skill assails the 
weak points in the capitalist line in heavy masses. Strikes 
planned on the most sweeping lines, the selection (as strategic 
points) of trades which affect the whole national life, the 
abandonment of any spirit of compromise in the fight, these 
are features in this new phase of labour organisation. Far- 
reaching projects have been suggested in the struggle. One 
pamphlet demands “that a continual agitation be carried on in — 
favour of increasing the minimum wage and lessening the 
hours of labour until we have extracted the whole of the em- 
ployers’ profits”; another, urging the ownership of mines by 
the miners to ensure supplies during a dispute, pictures an 
acute industrial civil war, with the workers entrenched behind 
their co-operative societies. ‘‘We ought,” says the writer, “to 
be able to command all necessary stores for sustenance of all 
the women and children in time of hostilities”; and, again, “the 
solidarity of the whole working class is to be called for and uti- 
lized, and especially should all those in the transport industry 
line up in battle array on behalf of the miners.” In America, 
capitalism in the form of trusts has threatened national well- 
being; in Britain, apparently, the future is to see labour do the 
same, with this difference however, that while capital has as 
its motive only the luxury of passing from superfluity to im- 
possible excess, labour has still to find bread and water for its 
starving children. 

In view of this extension of the ultimate views of labour, 
government intervention assumes a new significance. Let it be 
understood, in the first instance, that Mr. Asquith has no ulter- 
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ior projects of a universal minimum wage—British statesmen 
seldom cherish elaborate Utopian schemes. But it seems diffi- 
cult to resist the suggestion that Britain is on the threshold of 
an age of practical socialism. The party tradition inherited by 
the present ministry was one of “Laissez faire.” ‘Tariff re- 
form,’ writes Lord Morley of the chief, who like himself was 
a pillar of liberal individualism, ‘‘adjustment of burdens, in- 
vincible repugnance to waste or profusion, accurate keeping 
and continuous scrutiny of accounts, substitution of a few good 
taxes for many bad ones . . . were directly associated in him 
with the amelioration of the hard lot of the toiling masses, and 
sprang from an ardent concern in improving human well-being, 
and raising the moral ideals of mankind.” * But the days of 
individualism, restriction of government operations, and strict 
economy are over. Old age pensions, the insurance scheme, 
and half-a-dozen other projects, all of them seemingly inevita- 
ble, have changed the spirit of Liberal government; and it 
seems that the end has not yet been reached. As labour grows 
in power, capital must suffer—already mine-owners are count- 
ing their profits with anxious eyes, and British railways have 
long since acknowledged the strain—and in the struggle certain 
primary necessities in the national life are affected. Land, 
railways, and coal mines, all of them have an imperial signifi- 
cance, and the British democracy, which is neither capitalist 
nor proletarian, must look to its own interests. In the face of 
bitterly selfish capitalist, or labour action; to save itself from 
the collapse of certain capitalist energies which must affect the 
state as they fail; to check the destruction wrought by men who 
set, and set very naturally, class over nation, the national gov- 
ernment is being forced to intervene. Socialism, which seemed 
a bugbear when stated in bald adstraction, will in the next 
twenty years, become the note of British legislation, Tory and 
Liberal. The policy of laissez faire is being reduced to absurd- 
ity by events such as the present strike. Everything is organ-— 
ising save government. Trusts erect their hateful selfishness 
against the good of the people. Labour, with its bitter sec- 
tional views, will gain its objects at the cost of national 
prosperity; and any ingenious knave can score his points 





*Morley, Life of Gladstone, Bk. V, ¢c. 4. 
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against a government which trusts in a masterly inactivity. — 

“When bad men combine,” says Burke, “‘the good must as- 
sociate.”” When private interests develope, and persist in de- 
veloping their power against the people, the people must de- 
velope the control of government; and the old socialistic dog- 
mas which used to send thrills of horror through the minds of 
timid possessors of goods will henceforth be regarded as their 


surest guarantee of protection. Whether we will nor no, we of 


this generation must all be socialists. 
IRISH HOME RULE. 

The third Home Rule Bill campaign opened with a distinct 
victory for the Liberal government. A little body of violent 
and unconstitutional Unionist opinion, headed by Lord London- 
derry and Sir Edward Carson, after having done its best to 
remove discussion from peaceful spheres to the region of 
the mob, completed the triumph of unreason by attempting to 
deny to Mr. Winston Churchill the right of free speech in Bel- 
fast. They might have recognized the futility of their proceed- 
ings; and in any case Mr. Churchill, with his gift of wilful and 
rather obtrusive courage, was an unfortunate corpus to select 
for their experiment in law-breaking. The Belfast speech has 
come and gone; it seems probable that Ireland will possess her 
long sought for legislature within a reasonable time; and curi- 
ously enough, it proves to be not imperial, but mainly financial 
considerations which stood in the way. The government has 
obviously an overwhelming case to present against the selfish 
clamour of Ulster Protestantism, and the timidity of imperial- 
ists, whose working creed consists in avoidance of opportuni- 
ties for proving the reality of Empire. Apart from financial 
considerations, the British Parliament stands to gain, as Mr. 
Churchill pointed out, by an act of devolution of authority 
which must soon be followed by similar measures within Great 
Britain itself. Nor need the federal movement in Britain be 
disconnected, should events recommend that course, with “the 
ultimate federation of the Empire’; although caution still 
seems wisest in that field. A great burden will be removed 
from British political life, and Ireland will learn, as other 
parts of the Empire have learned, the bessings and penalties 
of self-government. There are those who fear for the religious 
liberties of Ireland under the new settlement. But apart from 
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the fact that the intolerance of the past furnishes arguments 


rather for Catholic than for Protestant agitation, and that the 
Ulster Orangeman has himself to blame for his future fears, it 
is plain that the concession of Home Rule will really solve the 
religious question. In the Irish Parliament, religious questions 
will not occupy the foremost place, and politicians, allied and 
divided on secular questions, are hardly likely to allow religious 
differences to interfere with their normal party programmes. 
It is undoubtedly true that in the Irish Parliament Protestant- 
ism must find itself in a permanent minority; but besides the 
modifying influence of secular questions, it will be impossible 
to deny to education, energy, and wealth their legitimate in- 
fluence, or to give Belfast anything but a dominating power in 
all financial and economic issues. As to the undue influence of 
the church, there are those who believe that while Roman Ca- 
tholicism will not diminish in power, the clergy will find, under 
the new conditions, a new spirit of independence springing up. 
Already the Seinn Finn party has found itself at variance with 
the church in its operations, and the literary activities of t he 
younger Irish writers—men of the stamp of the popular econo- 
mist, ‘Pat’? have received a very cold blessing from their 
bishops. A little less Protestant timidity, and a more robust 
faith in Catholic fair-play will banish from Ireland the last 
remnants of a bigotry which is already two centuries out of 
date. 

With the completion of this scheme, the Irish programme 
first introduced by W. E. Gladstone in 1868, is at last consum- 
mated. Itis only fair to acknowledge the debt which both 
England and Ireland owe to that great constructive statesman. 
There was a time when Gladstonian Home Rule brought withits 
acceptance social disqualification; and they talked freely of 
Mr. Gladstone’s work for “the disruption of the Empire.” In 
reality, the most faithful servant of that Empire was the man 
who grappled fearlessly with the one great Imperial danger of 
his day, and laid down the lines of the final settlement. With 
the Land Purchase Acts in operation, and the immediate pros- 
pect of Irish legislative autonomy, his reputation as almost the 
first of the great domestic administrators in Britain stands 
assured. 
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BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


Considerations of space forbid any adequate treatment of 
Anglo-German diplomacy; but mention must be made of two 
notable recent developments,— the agreement of the two gov- 
ernments to discuss their mutual relations frankly, and the 
very firm note which has characterised Mr. Churchill’s utter- 
anees on the navy. The Agadir incident settled, against Ger- 
many, the question of the reality of the Triple Entente. That 
diplomatic engine still stands to maintain the European bal- 
ance against the Triple Alliance. But below this highest of 
high diplomatic considerations, there are many points on which 
it would be well for Germany and England to come to a peace- 
ful understanding. ‘If there are to be big territorial changes 
in Africa,” said Sir Edward Grey in his great speech, “‘brought 
about, of course, by the good will and negotiation with other 
powers, then we are not an ambitious competing party ; and hbe- 
ing not an ambitious competing party ourselves, if Germany 
has friendly relations to negotiate with other foreign countries 
with regard to Africa, we are not anxious to stand in her way 
any more than in theirs.” Acting on these and other similar 
hints, the German and British governments have commenced 
negotiations on “points in which the interests of the two coun- 
tries. come into contact, with the object of establishing a basis 
for relations of greater confidence.” With a wise audacity, 
the governments have abandoned the indirect and tedious pro- 
cesses of diplomacy, at least in the inception of negotiations, 
and other things being equal, it is possible that Lord Haldane’s 
recent visit to Berlin may lead to some such resettlement as 
was effected, with reference to Africa in 1885, and with refer- 
ence to Samoa in 1889. 

One fact, however, suggests caution in onr optimism. After 
all, the rivalry in naval preparation sets all other causes of 
friction in the shade; and Mr. Churchill with his usual vivacity 
of phrase has already on two occasions, within the period of 
negotiation, spoken in language comprehensible to the meanest 
intelligence. Britain had a fleet, he said, not as a luxury, but as 
a first necessity of her being. Her case differed from that of 
Germany, and to acquiesce even in equality was to permit the 
possibility of imperial disruption. More recently an excess of 
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60 per cent. over the German strength has been defined as the 
safe margin for England, and the head of the Admiralty has 
had his views supported and eulogised by members from both 
sides of the House. One may doubt the wisdom of diplomacy 
so very plain-spoken, and timed so accurately to coincide with 
peaceful traffickings in the Foreign Offices at Berlin and Lon- 
don. Not that plainness is foolish; but that public opinion, 
and the indiscreetness of the press are real facts to be consid- 
ered, and Mr. Churchill’s new diplomatic methods may prove 
as welcome to the yellow press as it is distressful to stock ex- 
changes and national feeling. Whatever happens, we of the 
British state know where we are. ‘From the end of 1906 to 
1911, 472,733 tons of armoured vessels became effective for 
Germany and the United States, as compared with 414,790 
tons for Great Britain; and this coupled with the fact that our 
loss from ships becoming obsolescent was much greater, has 
reduced our relative superiority to its present equivalent of 13 
per cent. In completed Dreadnoughts only, our preponderance 
over the two Powers amounts to 4% per cent.” That propor- 
tion is the minimum to be maintained, and in face of the enor- 
mous resources, and keen naval ambitions of our rivals, the 
prospect is hardly cheering. It is better to cherish no illusions 


-—#it means heavier taxation. Now that the British policy has 


been declared, and the burdens made ‘calculable, it may be time 
for the government at Ottawa to make good the pledges im- 
plicit in their arguments of last autumn. Canadian security 
depends on two considerations, the Monroe doctrine, which in a 
sense is as much a British as an American diplomatic thesis, 
and the British navy, which both protects Canadian commerce, 
and makes Canadian Monroism possible. Mr. Borden permit- 
ted—unjustifiably in the view of the present writer—Imperial 
considerations to be used for party purposes. He has there- 
fore a very good reason for ending his present hesitations and 
“turning his loyal professions into bills of supply.” 


J. L. MORISON. 
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